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PREFACE. 



Ths consideration of the general topics of current political and 
economic importance in Man and the State led naturally to the dis- 
cussion of those special circumstances and conditions — physical, socio- 
logical, and economic — ^which hare entered as factors into the growth 
of our American civilization. In both these courses of lectures the 
aim and effort has been to apply to the study of the topics therein 
treated the sound scientific and erolutionary principles outlined and 
exemplified in the previous works issued by the Brooklyn Ethical As- 
sociation — ^Evolution, Sociology, and Evolution in Science, Philosophy, 
and Art. 

That every lecture in these volumes constitutes a wholly satisfactory 
and final application of evolutionary principles to the problems treated 
is by no means to be assumed. The social and economic philosophy 
implied in the doctrine of evolution is nowhere yet completely formu- 
lated. Mr. Spencer has given the world an admirable statement and 
argument of general principles in his epoch-making Synthetic Phi- 
losophy, but he has left to others the application of these principles to 
the detailed problems of social and economic science, as well as to 
those of physics and theology. 

Many able writers in Europe and America are to-day contributing 
to the growth of these yet inchoate sciences. To this end these 
lectures may be regarded as an humble contribution. The concen- 
tration of the thought of many able minds upon a limited and definite 
field of research and investigation gives it, we believe, a cumulative 
value which seldom results from isolated study, and justifies the care- 
ful consideration of these lectures by students of political and eco- 
nomic science. 

In the arrangement of topics, and the assignment thereof to their 
chosen exponents, as well as in the discussion following each lecture, 
the aim has been, as heretofore, to avoid all partisan bias, and to secure 
a fair representation of both sides of all disputed questions. The only 
con41tion expressly urged and emphasized has been that all disputants 

(5) 
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vi Preface. 

shoald endesTor to sastain their views by appeal to sound scientific 
and evolationaiy principles. 

The present situation in America furnishes evidence, at least, of the 
imperative need of a closer and more scientific study of the social and 
economic principles underlying our national life. The American peo- 
ple have followed the empirical captains of opposing partisan hosts — 
blind leaders of the blind — ^to the verge of political and economic an- 
archy and disaster. To avert or cure such and even more serious im- 
pending disasters we have been taught to rely on the lip salve of a priori 
political theories and the rose water of a mechanical system of superficial 
intellectual culture. Is it not time to recognize the fact that both 
national and individual prosperity depend upon the recognition of and 
obedience to physical, biological, social, and ethical laws which are in- 
herent in the nature of things, and the violation of which brings certain 
destruction to men and nations t 

To diffuse sound principles, based on the dynamic laws of evolu- 
tion rather than upon the static assumptions of metaphysical and 
a priori reasoning, should be the object of all wise and patriotic 
instruction, in pulpit, school, university, scientific or ethical society or 
political club. To teachers in such organizations, as well as to the 
thoughtful and patriotic American citizen, of whatever school or 
partisan predilection, we commend the perusal and consideration of 
these lectures. 
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THE NATION'S PLACE IN CIVILIZATION. 

Bt Chablbs De Garxo, Ph. D. 

What constitutes a state? There are two answers — one 
defining it as a negation, the other as an affirmation. As a 
negation the state is a necessary evil ; as an affirmation it 
is a necessary good. If the nation is regarded negatively, 
the man must go down as the state goes up ; if it is posi- 
tive, the man rises or falls with his country, for their des- 
tinies constitute a pre-established harmony. The first is a 
mechanical, the second an organic concepnon ; the first re- 
gards the state as taking away freedom from the individual, 
the second as conferring and confirming it. 

The high standing of the men who maintain that the 
state is merely a system of police surveillance for the sup- 
pression of violence, and hence a necessary evil, a thing to 
be regretted, and therefore repressed to the greatest possible 
extent, gives warrant, perhaps, for a brief examination of 
this theory, which must in the end be rejected as unethical 
and hence untenable. 

Mr. Spencer says in Social Statics, p. 230: "Nay, in- 
deed, have we not seen that government is essentially im- 
moral? Is it not the offspring of evil, bearing about it all 
the marks of its parentage ? Does it not exist ^cause crime 
exists? Is it not strong, or, as we say, despotic when crime 
is great? Is there not more liberty — ^thatis, less govern- 
ment — as crime diminishes? And must not government 
cease when crime ceases, for very lack of objects on which 
to perform its functions ? Morality can not recognize it." 
" Government," he says again (p. 25), " is a necessary evil, 
to terminate with the evil which is assumed as the ground 
of its existence ; it is a mistake to assume that government 
must last forever." This theory finds a momentary assent, 
for it expresses a phase of truth. Crime and other evils are 
undoubtedly bad things, and their suppression causes much 
anxiety and labor, yet surely their repression is not the only 
or even the chief function of the nation. The family gov- 
erns, so does the tribe, so indeed does Nature, but these are 
not nations. There is so much truth that this formula 
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4 The NcUion^s Place in Civilization. 

does not express that we are warranted in neglecting it as 
an inadequate statement of the functions of the nation. 
Even if requital of deeds were the only ethical principle in 
the world, this view of the state covers but one half of that, 
for good may be requited as well as evil. Is there no com- 
mon welfare in moral, political, social, or economic realms 
that the nation may create, or, if created, cherish and main- 
tain? Could each of an aggregate of discrete atoms, as 
men would be without the nation, develop for himself such 
an ethical world as is now possible to him through the in- 
stitutions of the nation ? This is a new doctrine of mon- 
adology in which the separate monads are expected to reach 
in the short span of a human life a development such as 
in the theory of Leibnitz has taken all the time since cre- 
ation to the present. Such a view as this assumes that man 
has by nature, before ever he becomes a social being, all the 
blessings, powers, privileges, and rights that now belong to 
him, plus those that he has surrendered to the state, the 
necessary evil, without which he would not enjoy the little 
good he may now claim as his own. That sober men could 
imagine a state of things in which uncivilized man is such 
a reservoir of unadulterated blessings is another proof of 
the fertility of the human imagination. 

A corollary of this theory is found in Rousseau's favorite 
conception of the social contract, in which a bargain between 
sovereign individuals, existing in some impossible, ante- 
nation^ condition, gives rise to the sovereign state. These 
doctrines, founded on a partial view of the functions of the 
nation, or invented to make plausible some desired social or 
political condition, as was the case on the eve of the French 
Revolution, all assume that the " natural rights " of man 
include those he has acquired as a citizen as well as those 
he may be presumed to yield for the common good. The 
truth IS, however, that all civil rights either enjoyed or sur- 
rendered are still civil rights. They are founded not in 
** Nature " but in society. Their genesis is in the nation 
itself, and not in some unimaginable situation in which 
men are together bodily, but apart spiritually. 

As a natural or non-social being, a man would be only an 
intelligent animal. He would owe no allegiance to any 
authonty save his own will — ^his caprice would be his con- 
stant warrant for his conduct ; no one could call him to ac- 
count, for he would be responsible to nobody. His " natural 
rights " would be to get what he could find and to enjoy 
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what he could hold by physical force. One might just as 
well carry the argument to its logical conclusion, and take 
the man out of aU relations to his fellow-beings, when he be- 
comes simply an animal. He ceases to be an end in himself 
and may be utilized by any stronger power. When a man 
enters the civilized life, therefore, the only ** natural rights '* 
he surrenders are those that belong to nim as a bemg of 
caprice or instinct ; not a vestige of civil right is surrendered 
in such a case, for civil rights belong to a man only as a 
citizen, not as a natural man. 

Such doctrines, though intending to be concrete and 
practical, are in reality founded on partial facts, or else they 
assume in the premises the results that are to appear in the 
conclusion. They wholly ignore the most potent facts in 
modern civilization. They fail to see that it is to the nation 
that we owe most of our dignity as men ; that through the 
nation we work out the moral ends for which men exist ; 
that the nation is the source and conserver of our freedom ; 
that, instead of surrendeiing any rights of value for our 
spiritual or industrial development, we have made inestima- 
blegains on every side. 

How, then, must the nation be thought of if these con- 
ceptions are inadequate? A much truer idea is conveyed in 
the lines of Sir William Jones : 

" What constitutes a state f 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gatQ ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No : men, high-minded men. 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and. knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

These constitute a state. 
And sovereign Law, that state's collected will 

O'er thrones and globes elate. 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill." 

Over against the police idea of the state stands the spirit- 
ual conception, which regards the nation as an organism for 
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the realization of the ethical ends of man, or for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of freedom in the broad sense. 
That the full significance of this idea may be seen, it will be 
well to examine somewhat in detail the forces that are at 
work to make the nation. 

Aristotle boldly asserts that man is by nature a political 
being. The notion that he is a " natural being," having 
civil rights to surrender before he ever becomes a citizen, is 
a modem invention. If, however, Aristotie is right, there 
must be a set of forces at work in the nature of man or in 
the nature of things, or both, that tend everywhere to create 
and sustain the nation. Among the important forces tend- 
ing to this end we may distinguish first the institutional in- 
stinct. By this is meant the impulse for the or^^anized effort 
of individuals working together, through certain regulations 
or systems of written or unwritten laws, for common ends. 
The family, even among savages, is such an institution ; so 
are all organized efforts for worship, whether to a fetich, an 
oracle, or a god. These elementary stages of the religious 
institution find their most complete development as organ- 
isms in the Soman Catholic Church. In the same way, in- 
stitutions for the furtherance of ecoDomic welfare, or for po- 
litical freedom, or for the administering of charity, grow up. 
The Anglo-Saxon race furnishes the finest example of the 
instinct for institutional organization. A party of half a 
dozen persons can hardly come together to do a common 
work, even of a transient nature, without formulating at 
once a constitution and by-laws. A social club, a reading 
circle, a literary society, a temperance band, a political club, 
a charity aid society — ^aJl must have written constitutional 
forms, and transact their business according to Cushing's 
Manual or Roberts's Rules of Order. 

But behind this institutional instinct, its occasion, if not 
its cause, lies a logical necessity. It is that of having some 
objective standard of ethical order to which the good may 
and the bad must conform. Such a standard can be found 
only in the nation or some equivalent organization. Were 
there no common agreement, and were the consensus of 
opinion not embodied in some legal or constitutional form, 
we should still be in that much-lauded but very undesirable 
" state of nature " in which each acts for himself, with only 
his caprice for a guide. Without such institutional aids the 
race could never nave advanced. However far up the hill 
individuals may have succeeded in rolling the stone of prog- 
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ress, it would have rolled back to the bottom again when 
they were gone. But with a mechanism for recording, fixing, 
and transmitting the ethical gains, it is possible for the chil- 
dren to continue the advance from where their fathers left 
off. Individual conscience is indeed a thing to be cherished, 
for out of it are the issues of life for the individual ; but it 
may become a monstrous thing if it is not in substantial 
conformity with the ethical insight of the race. An insane 
man might obey the dictates of his conscience, yet work un- 
told mischief both to himself and others. The same is true 
of others who, though not regarded as demented, still 
magnify an incident into a ruling nrincinle, and then for 
the sake of conscience do great evil for the sake of a little 
good. There come times in the life of every nation where 
the question must be answered by some of its citizens : 
"Which will you obey, conscience or the constitution?" 
But these are the great periods of ethical advance in the 
nation, when transition must be made from a lower to a 
higher plane. Sometimes, especially in these later years, it 
may be made wholly by peaceful methods, but sometimes 
also the shock of war is necessary. In the days before our 
late war every Northern man had to settle with himself be- 
tween his conscience and the laws of his country. But now, 
when this new advance in ethical state has been made, if the 
conscience of any individual commands him to re-enslave an 
emancipated race, the organized ethical sense of the nation 
brushes him aside like an intruding cobweb. The nation, 
then, is a logical necessity for the highest ethical advance of 
the race. Instead of being a necessary evil, it is therefore a 
necessary good. 

However evident it may be that the social or institutional 
instinct is strong in man, and that only through organiza- 
tion in such institutions as the state can freedom be attained 
or preserved, we need not on this account assert that these 
hign ethical results have been consciously sought from the 
begjnninff. It may be that the very passions and selfish 
desires of men have been the immeaiate occasion of their 
developing political organizations, which in the end control 
the very passions that occasioned their existence. Thus 
when fire is employed in melting the iron that is to be ca^t 
into a stove, the fire itself is used to create an instrument 
for directing its own future power into more useful channels. 
So the very wrath of man may lead to the establishment of 
rules of conduct that will control wrath, even making it 
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serve the good. The desire to preserve personal property 
may lead to the establishment of such a system that even 
those who would steal have helped to erect a bulwark 
against theft, such as they themselves are unable to over- 
throw when temptation to steal assails them. In his desire 
to be protected from the results of ignorance in his neigh- 
bors, a man may help to set up a system of compulsory edu- 
cation which in the end win apply to his own children. 
Thus the daily passions and selfish desires of men are at 
work busily, even if unconsciously, erecting the structure of 
the state, which in the end shall protect them even against 
themselves. The latent ethical force in a people is like the 
latent electric force that exists in every wind that blows, in 
every babbling stream, in every ton of coaL The institu- 
tional devices of the nation are the instruments through 
which this force can manifest itself. If the falling water 
turns no wheel, its power runs away unused ; if the burning 
coal has no machinery to utilize its force, no electric cur- 
rent will ever arise from it ; if the wind is arrested by no 
windmill, its latent energy can never find a useful manifesta- 
tion. Just so with the ethical capacities of a people ; with- 
out the machinery of the nation, its power would pass un- 
heeded. Prom these arguments it would appear that the 
development of the nation rests, first, upon an inherent in- 
stitutional instinct in men ; second, in the lo^cal necessity 
that makes organization the essential condition of advance 
from the irrational freedom of caprice found in the " natural 
man," te the rational institutional freedom enjoyed only by 
the citizen of the enlightened state ; and, third, in the fact 
that the ordinary passions and desires of men lead, perhaps 
unconsciously, to tne establishment of a national system that 
protects men from the irrational exercise of the very forces 
that occasioned the organizations. 

Besides all these internal forces that have been active in 
developing the nation, there is another set of external in- 
fluences uiat have sJso contributed to the final result 
Physio^phy as a scientific basis for the study of histery is 
now being taught in manv German universities ; it has also 

g lined a foothold in England. Some authors, notably 
uckle and Draper, have indeed sought to find the adequate 
explanation of the development of nations in the physical 
environment ; but no amount of mechanical force, however 
favorable, will enable a pebble to sprout and become an 
oak. The living organism of the acorn is alone capable of 
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such development. In the same way, unless the germs of 
national life exist already in the people, enyironment can 
have no potency in unfolding them. Climate, land, water, 
contour, relief, immigration, migration, incursion, conouest, 
are all factors that help to determine the form in which the 
national life shall be embodied. They may decide its rate 
of development, the limits to which it shall reach, and may 
even cause its destruction or total transformation. In other 
words, they furnish the conditions to which the nation must 
conform, and which may further or retard its growth. If 
the acorn ^ts the right conditions of temperature, moist- 
ure, and soil, it will grow ; otherwise not. It is in this man- 
ner that we must regard the forces of the environment of a 
nation. Spiritual development is always occasioned or in- 
fluenced by Nature, but never caused by it 

The mechanical theory of civilization implies that man is 
determined by Nature, granting that he does contribute the 
spiritual germ ; but even this is only a half-truth, for man 
determines Nature quite as much as he is determined by it. 
Invention of tools, clothing, shelter, transportation facili- 
ties, and the like enable men to live in comfort where the 
natural man would have perished or have dragged out an 
unprogressive existence. The whole modem age of me- 
chanical invention is witness to the fact that man deter- 
mines, and within certain limits even creates, his environ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is equally evident that certain 
unchangeable elements of climate, soil, water, and relief, as 
well as the proximity of other people, invariably have an 
unouestionable influence in fixing the rate of progress as 
well as the general character of the national life. Nature 
and man work together — man furnishes the idea and its in- 
stitutional mech^mism, Nature the external means for real- 
izing the idea. 

The evolution of the nation, therefore, is the evolution of 
the idea of rational freedom, together with the legal or in- 
stitutional means for its realization. 

** Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

The Oriental thought of freedom is that one, the abso- 
lute ruler, should be free ; the Greek made some free, the 
Roman made all free in some things, while the Anglo-Saxon 
makes all free in all things. The conception of a nation in 
which each individual shall attain a consistent rational free- 
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dom in all things has been a constantly widening one through 
the ages. Caprice of the individual as the typical freedom 
of the natural man has constantly yielded to the ethical 
freedom that can be attained only through political organi- 
zation. 

If, now, we ask what relation the indiyidual bears to the 
nation, we must answer, An organic, not a mechanical one. 
His relations to the nation are vitsd. He is a part of the 
life of the nation, and in a much larger sense the nation is 
a part of his life. Without the individual the nation would 
not exist ; without the nation the individual could never be- 
come really free. The nation is the ethical macrocosm of 
which the individual is the microcosm. Just as in educa- 
tion the student seeks to reproduce in little all the knowl- 
edge that man has acauired in the past, or as the creature 
mirrors in his little world of mind all that the Creator has 
developed in his great universe, so the individual re-enforces 
a thousand fold his tiny ethical might in the larger life of 
the nation. A few years of school training put a man into 
possession of the intellectual life of the race, thus vastly en- 
larging his individual worth, dignity, and usefulness, mak- 
ing him '' the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of 
time." In the same way participation in the national life 
raises him from Lear's condition of a *^ forked animal " to 
that of a citizen who bears within his bosom the magnifi- 
cent worthiness of a mighty nation. Why does the Ameri- 
can tread the pavements of the Old World with so exalted a 
spirit? Because he is an American. As an individual he 
is nothing. As a citizen of this great nation, he is ready to 
sit down unabashed in the presence of kings and emperors. 
In his tiny self he implies and reflects the great self ; he is 
the microcosm of which his country is the macrocosm. 
Were his nation nothing but a police department, his patri- 
otism would have only an exchange value ; but if his father- 
land is his own larger self, if in his nation he sees the source 
of his true freedom, the hope of his posterity, the glory of 
his manhood, then he may deliberately lay down his life in 
her behalf, assured that he is performing the act of a rational 
man, not that of a fool. ^ My friends, as the Church is more 
than a fire-insurance society, so is our country more than a 
police department Its flag has more than a commercial 
value, its citizens are more than an aggregate of separate 
atopis. The nation is that larger political and ethical self in 
which we live and move and have our being. 
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The relation of the family to the nation must be some- 
what similarly conceived. The nation is not a large family, 
whose leaders stand in a paternal relation to the citizens, 
but is a larger organism for the further development of the 
ethical functions of the family. The latter secures to the 
child a certain growth in freedom. It preserves him from 
the evil consequences that would otherwise follow from his 
physical and moral helplessness ; it surrounds him with an 
air of love and helpfulness such as the state could not ren- 
der. But the subordinate relation of child to parent does 
not suffice for the adult. Only in the state, as we have seen, 
does he find his larger self, only here does he realize free- 
dom. The nation must look to the family for the begin- 
nings of that rational life of freedom of which it forms the 
culminating condition. The family must look to the na- 
tion for the maintenance of its integrity, hence it is emi- 
nently fitting that the state should establish laws for mar- 
riage and divorce, for the protection and support of wife 
and children. 

Having established our ideal of the nation as that of a 

Seat ethical and political organism through which the race 
;s recorded its progress, and in which alone the individual 
finds his real freedom, we shall have no difficulty in discov- 
ing the difference between a nation and a confederacy. 
Taking the mechanical view of the nation simplj as a 
police organism for the supjjression of disorder, it is diffi- 
cult to see why a confederation of the colonies would not 
have been as good as the nation which was finally estab- 
lished, except tiiat it did not work well in . practice. But 
with our present idea of the nation the matter is easy to 
understano. A confederation is a mechanical, not an or- 
ganic union ; there is reciprocity in traded but none in moral 
and political rights and duties. In a confederacy there is 
simply a league of sovereign states, so that we have to do 
with an external union of little nations, among which there 
can, in the nature of the case, be no community of duties 
and rights. Had we carried out the idea of the confedera- 
tion in this country we should simply have repeated on a 
larger scale the experience of Germany and Italy, where 
every petty prince became the nucleus of a still more petty 
state. Instead of having as now a mighty nation, capable 
of determining the destinies of half the world, we should have 
had an apotheosis of provincialism, which would have 
dwarfed tne growth of freedom, and have reduced the 
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citizen of to-day to a Lilliputian. The primary impulse 
of proyincialism arises from the desire to control domestic 
affairs in accordance with local desires. Under the Soman 
imperial ideas of government this was impossible. Every 

Srovince had to submit to foreign dictation in important 
omestic affairs unless able to sustain a successful reoellion. 
The Anglo-Saxon contribution to the nation is one that 
precisely meets this difficulty — ^namely, that of local seU- 
ffovemment. This device enables men to dispense with the 
former need for provincialism, thus making it possible for 
all people to unite into a single nation, who are fitted for 
such a union by circumstances of geography, race, educa- 
tion, and common purposes. Indeed, England has shown 
us that by the aid oi this new principle geo^phical posi- 
tion majr be largely ignored. The old familiar doctrine of 
State Kiffhts or State Sovereignty was a remnant of the pro- 
vincial iaea. It was fostered by the presence of the local 
ii!istitution of slavery. That being out of the way, the de- 
vice of local self-government meets all our needs for com- 
munal control of domestic affairs, so that the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty has already become a historical reminis- 
cence. The adjustment between national and local affairs 
is now so perfect that only an extraordinary condition of 
the country can ever again give rise to senous efforts to 
sacrifice this nation to the provincial idea. The Greeks 
ultimately sacrificed everything to the independence of 
small communities or to the greatness of a few men; 
Rome sacrificed the special wants of the provinces to an 
all-powerful central government; but Anglo-Saxons have 
discovered how to preserve both the nation and the com- 
munity, through the invention of representative govern- 
ment and local self-control of domestic affairs. This makes 
it possible for us to have at the same time federal union and 
true nationality. The instincts of the people were right, 
therefore, when they preferred to suffer any loss rather than 
sacrifice the national to the provincial spirit, even though 
the province should include a third of the dominion. We 
are one people, having a common ancestry, a common lan- 
guage, a common moral destinv. It was better for the 
South to sacrifice all her slaves, tne North all her treasure, 
and both their best blood, rather than allow the nation to 
be rent in twain, for this would mean not only a division of 
ethical force, but the hostility of the two parts. It would 
have been a relapse into the provincial condition that it cost 
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Italy and Gennany so much blood and treasure to emerge 
from. For an enlightened people, one capable of self -go v- 
ernment, it would appear, therefore, that with the aid of 
this Anglo-Saxon contribution to liberty, and with the con- 
sequent decline of the old provincial need, the chief fac- 
tors of the nation are the ideal ones already mentioned, viz., 
substantial unity of institutional instincts, similar ideas of 
ethical and political freedom, and impulses for economic 
progress. Given these agreements, there is room for variety 
m the means for the realization of a higher national life. 
England has shown that democracy can get along very 
well with a queen and a house of noblemen ; France has 
demonstrated that the ministry may be changed every few 
months without bringing the nation to ruin; Germany, 
that a free nation can get along with a tyrannical emperor ; 
and Italy, that the Church, even where strongest, is not an 
insurmountable barrier to a free and united nation. 

The question is asked, ^' When is the sentiment of nation- 
ality a help, when a hindrance, to universal human brother- 
hood?" it can hardly be a hindrance when the nation is 
conceived as an or^nism for directing, recording, preserv- 
ing, transmitting the ethical forces active amon^ a people. 
When it is regarded as a supreme instrument for developing 
the most sacred rational freedom of men, it is inconceivable 
that the nation should generate hatred of men. Universal 
human brotherhood implies divine fatherhood, and a love 
for the most potent influence in the world for realizing the 
decrees of Providence can hardly be in conflict with a 
brotherly love for God's creatures. It maybe that improper 
tests of brotherhood are sometimes applied. Because I love 
my neighbor as myself, it does not follow that I am to re- 
ceive him into my family, or into my business, for such a 
proceeding might injure me without helping hinu Because 
the citizens of the United States are in substantial accord 
reading the exclusion of the Chinese, it does not therefore 
foDow that this is from a lack of brotherly sympathy. To 
sacrifice everything to a mistaken idea of brotherhood 
would be in the end to sacrifice the conditions of making 
brotherhood helpful. We have a certain standard of civili- 
zation to maintain, and the claims of our fellow-men do not 
extend so far as to render our efforts futile. This would be 
to sacrifice the greater to the lesser good. Only devotion to 
an inadequate national ideal could ever be in conflict with a 
true ideal of human brotherhood. 
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It has been the dream of the })hilanthropist and socialist 
to break down the national barriers, and to place all man- 
kind in one political state in which strife should be swallowed 
up in universal love. Peace, prosperity and progress, broth- 
erly love and mutual helpfulness, are to be the character- 
istics of this new federation of the world. This natural 
desire of the man who loves his neighbor as himself was 
greatly augmented by the abnormal development of the 
provincial spirit during the eiffhtoenth century, in which 
mutual jealousy often led to useless wars between those who 
by culture, language, and general moral aim should have 
been one people. But now that the provincial spirit has 
merged into tne national, we are beginning to see that, for 
long periods to come, the road to the progress of all is 
through the unhampered development of the separate 
nations. 

It is perhaps natural for us to pity the Germans on ac- 
count of their feeble democracy, their love of a strong, 
centralized, and even bureaucratic government. But it is 
very evident that any attempt to graft our democratic 
notions upon the stock of their imperial ones would ruin 
both stock and graft. The German nation must have the 
opportunity of self-evolution, untrammeled by well-meant 
but futile efforts to force a premature growth. In the same 
way, every nation has a strong basis of national ideals ; it is 
dominated by common sentiments that may be entirely out 
of harmony with those of other nations ; its physical envi- 
ronment may determine it to a line of growth very different 
from that of other nations with other surroundings; its 
natural resources may be such that one form of civilization 
would thrive where another would not. A common religion 
is much more likely to make all men brothers than common 
political organization, vet this does not, and perhaps can not, 
exist. Those states of civilization that make one set of men 
Mohammedans and another Christians preclade the idea 
that their political progress can be best attained by amalga- 
mation. The strong would be retarded, checked, and hin- 
dered, and the weak unduly hurried. Cosmopolitanism in gov- 
ernment is undesirable, even if not impossible. A nation can 
best help the world to an advance in civilization by develop- 
ing her own as rapidly as her natural conditions will admit. 
Through her isolation as a nation, England was able not 
only to develop the industrial spirit within ner own narrow 
bomers, but to transmit it by example to the whole world. 
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Because of her isolation from Europe, this country has been 
able to raise a mighty people to the stage at which self- 
government appears to be a permanent success. Had either 
of these nations been under the dominating influence of 
the continent of Europe during the periods of their national 
development, the European conditions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centunes might still prevail. As it was, 
both nations fully developed the best that was in them, 
then transmitted their demonstrated excellence to the rest 
of the world. 

Our own nation now has the greatest opportunity of real- 
izing the ethical ends for which men exist that has ever been 
granted to anv people in any age. With the choicest natural 
eritage that nas ever fallen to any race ; with the conscious 
possession of all the knowledge that the labor of the past 
nas stored up for us ; with the accumulated freedom that 
has been secured since men began to shed their blood to 
preserve their liberty; and with a marvelously perfected 

Solitical organization, we are, above all other nations, en- 
owed with the means of making righteousness prevail. 
If the forces of life are in us, we shall proceed along our 
destined way, always standing like Liberty enlightening the 
world, ready to send the rays of freedom to the farthest 
bounds of the earth, but steadily resisting every influence 
that would fetter our fleet limbs by making them keep step 
with antagonistic or less worthy nations. I conclude, there- 
fore, that, so far as our vision will reach, the nation, con- 
ceived in its broad sense, is the ultimate unit of civilization. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Wiluam Potts : 

While I have been greatly interested in the lecture to which we have 
listened, it seems to me that one or two fallacies have run through 
Dr. De Garmo's paper which vitiate some of his conclusions. The first 
is the confusion of the nation with social relations in general Also 
there is a certain not unnatural confusion of the terms organic and or- 
ganization. The general trend of the discourse seems to imply that 
the nation is more important than the individual. I should contend 
that the individual is of the first importance. The nation or any other 
factor of civilization is of importance simply as it serves the individual. 
I do not exist for the purpose of making a nation ; the nation exists in 
order that I may be strengthened and improved. I think the nation 
is by no* means a permanent institution. I agree that it is useful for 
the time being, but merely as an instrument which a body of persons 
uses in assisting its own development 

I can not think that national development is a good when it is 
at the expense of another nation or people. The speaker seemed to 
assume that the nation is an aid to the individual in all oases. He 
lost sight of the fact that the nation is a machine, and that the ma- 
chine can not be run without an engineer. The nation, being a ma- 
chine, can never do the best kind of work ; that can only be done by a 
free agent. I have had to do with a movement (civil-service reform) 
the success of which people from the outside think would make every- 
l)ody happy. We have had two objects : first, to obtain a body of 
men to operate the machine so that it may be as well worked as pos- 
sible ; second, which is more important, to relieve the people at large 
of the tremendous crushing power of the machine which hampers their 
development But when we accomplish these objects, all that we shall 
do is to secure the best methods of running the machine. With our 
form of government we can never expect to get governmental posi- 
tions in the hands of the men best fitted to perform their functions. 
We are therefore, of necessity, forced to officer the machine with such 
as can be obtained, and then to fight all the time the men we have in. 
I doubt whether we shall ever see a diflferent state of aflfairs. The 
nation is created by the individual, to do what can best be done by an 
organized body of people to promote the development of individuals; 
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it is not an end in itself, to which the welfare of indiyiduals should be 
sacrificed. 

Pbof. Gbobgb Gunton: 

When Dr. De Garmo had finished his address, I thought there was 
little more to be said. It was such a concise and rational exposition of 
the subject that it should have produced conviction in all minds. But 
the last speaker differs from me. The point of the lecture was to pre- 
sent the nation as a permanent factor in ciyilization, not a mere police 
function to disappear in the future eyolution of the race. The nation 
is an organic force in civilization. Now, government, of which Mr. 
Potts complains, seems to me a very different thing from the nation. 
I was glad that the speaker commenced with a criticism of Herbert 
Spencer, because Mr. Spencer stands out conspicuously as an advocate 
of the doctrine enunciated by Mr. Potts—that the nation is finally to 
disappear. My definition of the nation is that it is the social environ- 
ment of the individual The nation is a social aggregate ; not only 
like the stove, to conduct and control the fire, but it is the creative 
genius in the environment from which individuality is constantly 
developed. Instead of regarding the nation as inimical to the individ- 
ual, I think of it as indispensable to him. As Mr. Spencer has else- 
where said, " It is a question of the development of character." The 
characters of individuals are drawn from the nation, developed by the 
environment which the social solidarity of the people creates. The 
nation, therefore, seems to be socially indispensable, not merely as a 
machine, but as an environment for the creation of the individual. It 
is a mistake to think that national lines will finally be obliterated. The 
nations develop differentiated types of character, and it is as important 
for the advancement of the race that we should have all types of social 
environment developed, in which individuals can live and attain the 
highest evolution of their own natures, as that we should have a diver- 
sity of occupations and industries. Mr. Potts says that whenever a 
nation grows at the expense of another people it is wrong. But the 
true function of the nation is to develop the character of its own 
citizens without injuring others. The development of a national type 
of character and civilization is the best possible contribution to the 
advancement of alL We can advance the civilization of Africa mast 
quickly by developing that of America. I was pleased with Dr. De 
Garmo's remark that we could not manage German affairs better than 
they do. The character of German freedom is best developed in Ger- 
many. We can do more for Russia by sending our machinery there 
for their own use than by abolishing the national lines and inviting 
Russians to come here. This pooling of issues and abolishing national 
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lines would be most detrimental to human advancement. It is most 
important for Americans to learn the true place of the nation in ciyili- 
zation. We are prone to the conceit that we must take the world in 
our arms all at once. If we insist that the lowest elements in civiliza- 
tion be brought in juxtaposition with the highest, we prevent the prog- 
ress of both. Society naturally differentiates into groups whose mem- 
bers are harmonious in their aims. Mr. Potts does more good in the 
Civil-Service Reform Association and the Ethical Association than he 
would by working in the uncongenial society of Mott Street. The na- 
tion is a grouping of the human race according to the social, indus- 
trial, and political affinities of its members. It is the necessary road to 
human advancement. Every practical gain in liberty for the individ- 
ual has been made by erecting barriers. The savage has fewest legal 
and institutional obstructions to his action and least freedom. Ob- 
stacles promote freedom when they shut out what is inimical to free- 
dom. Freedom is not merely negative permission to act, but it also 
implies power. No man is free to do anything unless he has the power 
to do it Poverty is never free. The nation is the first condition to 
the increase of wealth and power and safety ; and these are the very 
source of freedom. 

Dr. Eobebt G. Eggles : 

I think there has been a misunderstanding all around this evening. 
Certainly the attitude of the speaker toward Mr. Spencer is different 
from my own ; either he or I must have misunderstood Mr. Spencer. 
So far as the question of the freedom of the will enters into this prob- 
lem, the Gk)rdian knot is cut when we stop to think that all progress 
is by the survival of the fittest — the killing off of those who go in the 
wrong direction. The wills in the past which went wrong were killed 
off, and as progress goes on we become nearer and nearer alike, and 
more free because we all will to move nearly alike. I think there is 
no way in which a nation can advance except by hurting others. We 
can not even improve ourselves except by hurting ourselves. One 
man clashes with another, and whips the other or is whipped by him, 
and both are improved by the encounter. So it is with nations. The 
governmental function of the nation has been characterized as a police 
fimction by Prof. Huxley and others, because the English idea of a 
police is different from ours. Mr. Spencer says it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to see that justice is done between man and man and nation 
and nation ; that is the meaning of " police function " in Great Brit- . 
ain. The duty of government is simply to prevent one man or nation 
from interfering with the progress of others. The speaker's distino- 
tion between a vital and a mechanical force is remarkable in this last 
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decade of the nineteenth century. The notion of a '* vital " force has 
been obliterated by modem science. Everything vital is also mechani- 
cal. As against the democratic doctrine of " State Rights " I believe 
in the nation as a power superior to the individual. As Mr. Spencer 
says: Society must take the precedence of the individual because it 
is essential to the progress of the individual There must be an 
equilibrium of the centralizing and localizing forces in our govern- 
ment. Let each party hold fast to its doctrine and fight for it. It 
will be a sad day when either idea gains a complete supremacy, which- 
ever it may be. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes : 

I wish to protest again in this place against judging Mr. Spencer 
by quotations from Social Statics, unless in recent times he has re- 
peated the opinions therein expressed. He long ago repudiated a large 
part of that book, and in the latest edition about two thirds of the 
original is stricken out In his most recent work on Justice he 
sets forth his mature thought on the powers of the state. I doubt 
whether the language quoted by Dr. De Gkurmo would now correctly 
represent his ideas. What he does believe and teach is that govern- 
ment as a coercive force over the individual has decreased and will con- 
tinue to decrease in the future as individuals gain in intelligence and 
morality. As thus stated, the truth of his doctrine seems to me to 
be self-evident ; all history demonstrates and illustrates it. I do not 
think that Mr. Spencer anticipates the cessation of all the internal 
and non-aggressive functions of government. He admits that there 
are certain things which people can do better in their collective than 
in their individual capacities. He teaches that it is the duty of the 
state to secure justice and equal opportunity to individuals, and will 
be so long as these are endangered by the encroachments of others. 
As the average intelligence and morality of a community rise, the coer- 
cive functions of government decrease. Laws which interfere with in- 
dividual liberty are either repealed or become " dead letters " on our 
statute books, because they no longer apply to existing facts. What has 
thus taken place in the past is sure to take place in the future. Many 
things will be done by the voluntary action of individuals which have 
hitherto been done by governmental coercion. In this sense the state 
will be a constantly diminishing factor in civilization. Prof. Gunton 
defines the nation as ** the social environment of the individual," and 
then accuses Mr. Spencer of being a conspicuous advocate of the doc- 
trine that it will finally disappear. This is a manifest absurdity. Mr. 
Spencer never taught any such doctrine. What he believes wiU dis- 
appear is the government in its coercive functions; and that only as 
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the growing intelligence and ethical character of the people render it 
unnecessary. Nor does Mr. Spencer look lor the abolition of the co- 
ercive functions of government in order to resolve society into its 
'* discrete atoms " ; but rather as a condition for more perfect social 
union, based on the voluntary consent and co-operation of individuals 
instead of governmental coercion. Thus only, he believes, can society 
reach a condition of stable equilibrium, consistent with the functions 
of a permanent progressive civilization. 

Dr. Db Gabmo, in reply : 

I suspect that when we find out where we are, we are really not 
very far apart The exposition of Herbert Spencer's views has been to 
me the greatest gain in the discussion. As thus explained, they are 
perfectly rational. I suspect that my opposition to Mr. Spencer is 
based upon psychological rather than sociological grounds. I do not 
belong to the company who can not distinguish themselves from their 
nervous systems. One speaker regards it as an astounding fact that 
in the nineteenth century one should conceive of anything in the uni- 
yerse superior to mechanics. I used to quarrel with such statements, 
but the gentleman included in mechanism all that I mean by spirit- 
ualism. I have no quarrel with those who put life and spirit into the 
lowest atom. The human race is not merely a race of fighting ani- 
mals. The law of the survival of the fittest does hold good in a me- 
chanical way among the beasts of the field ; but the human race has 
developed a system of mutual helpfulness — and that is just what the 
nation is. I have endeavored to set forth what I regard as the spirit- 
ual view of the nation as a permanent force in civilization. If I have 
not succeeded in making it clear that the individual is the microcosm 
of which the nation is the macrocosm, and that the individual is dig- 
nified by his relations with the nation, my labor has been in vain. 
Without society man is only an animal ; it is only by society as organ- 
izi&di in the nation that he makes any progress. 
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NATURAL FACTORS IN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Bt John C. Kimball. 

How man^r subtlest influences unite 

With spiritual touch of joj or pain, 
Invisible as air and soft as hght, 

To body forth that image of the brain 
We call our country : 
Mountain and river, forest, prairie, sea, 
A hill, a rock, a homestead, field, or tree, 
The casual gleanings of unreckoned years, 
Take goddess shape at last, and there is she. — Lowell. 

How Natubb is belated to Civilization. 

Four hundred years ago this past week Columbus and 
his fellow- voyagers were having their first thrilling sensa- 
tions over the discovery of what is now known as the New 
World ; and, remembering the immeasurable difficulties and 
uncertainties of their great enterprise, the ridicule and stu- 
pidity in the midst of which it was be^n, the slendemess 
of its outfit, the long voyage of its participants off into the 
ocean's dread unknown, the dependence of the whole thing, 
idea and deed, steering amid shallow brains and over sound- 
less seas, on its single cranky leader — 

" One faith against a whole earth's unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind/' 

and the blossoming at last of its flower of success out of 
the sea's awful waste at the vei7 moment when its stem of 
means had been stretched to its utmost limit — remembering 
all these things as a backffround, whose fancy can picture 
too vividly the delight and wonder with which, in those 
morning hours of history's new day, they must have scanned 
the strange scenes its light revealed ? 

But, impressive as the discovery was even with their lim- 
ited view of its nature, what would have been their emo- 
tions if they could have seen it stretching out in time as 
well as space, and in its moral as well as in its material sig- 
nificance ? It was not only so many millions of square miles 
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added to the earth's geography and so many new species of 
animals and plants to its natural history, not only the open- 
ing of a new realm over which to extend the government, 
cinlization, and society of the Old World, but the addi- 
tion of a new horizon to its mind, the sfcarting-point of a 
new type of government, civilization, and society for its 
hopes, the opening of a new environment with which to 
shape into nobler forms all the attainments of the past 
We know now under evolution, as we never could before, 
that man is not a mere fiat bein^ created by a let-him-exist 
decree outside of the earth, and aropped by a Dr. Deity inde- 

Eendent of any earthly parentage into his mundane cradle, 
ut the product all through of our own terrestrial sphere — 
know how largely not only animals and plants, but races, 
nations, institutions, religions, souls, are shaped from age to 
age by their visible material surroundings. If the corre- 
spondence between character and condition, between the 
world's political and natural divisions, is not always directly 
manifest, if meanness seems sometimes to be nourished by 
the mountains and grandeur by the plains, and heathenism 
to hold its widest sway — 



" Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile/ ~ 



it is because we look at the exceptions and not the rule, at 
one of the factors instead of the whole, at the surface of 
things rather than at their root. It is not by any mere ac- 
cident that the larger half of the world's eiJightenment is 
in its northern hemisphere and that the mercury of its civ- 
ilization has climbed highest in its temperate zones, but 
from the fact that the physical elements on which they de- 
pend, the light of suns and the warmth of skies which 
enter into them, are there the best adapted to their growth. 
Where but on a soil fenced in by the desert and fertilized 
by the Nile could Egypt and the pyramids have been built 
up? Where the Greece of art and song have arisen but 
from the Greece of Olympic mount and Tempean vale? 
How Rome have set its foot on the neck of the world with- 
out having it incased in its wonderful Italian boot? It was 
not the barren Palestine of to-day out of which ever could 
have come the wealth and beauty of Hebrew faith and 
Christian ffrace, but onlv the old one of Eschol grapes, the 
cedars of Lebanon, and Giililean com ; and the strongest 
argument against the Asiatic origin of the great Aryan race 
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is that no scenery along the Caspian shore could have nursed 
a tree whose branches have covered such breadths of con- 
tinent and borne such fruits of soul. Many and mighty, 
and often old and far-reaching, are the hands with which 
Nature has shaped and is still shaping our modem life. Be- 
fore the beginnings of human bemgs are the beginnings of 
human history. The geology of the continents is the em- 
bryology of the nations ; inspecting their rocky entrails the 
scientific way of knowing their destiny. Not in Saxon 
bone or Norman blood, but in Silurian shale and carbonif- 
erous strata, were laid the deeper foundations of England's 
greatness. Battles have been fought between the elements 
as decisive of all after-events as any of the fifteen between 
armies Mr. Creesy has so graphically described. And on 
the eastern coast of South America there is a single cape 
determining the hemisphere of the Gulf Stream, a change 
in whose location a hundred miles would have changed the 
course of European histoiy more profoundly than has been 
done by the wars of all its Napoleons and Caesars ; the earth- 
quake which made it failing to come to time a mishap that 
might have lost the world not a Waterloo, but a civilization. 
Ascribing to Nature such an immense part in the drama 
of history is very far from making history, as is sometimes 
charged, a mere fatalistic development exclusive of all will 
power, either human or Divine. The Nature it compels us 
to recognize as its factor is not a mere dead mechanism, not 
the carpenter and chemist Nature that Mr. Buckle and 
others have made so much of in the past, but the Nature 
of evolution, the Nature that, even in its most physical and 
material parts, is alive with the indwelling God, the Nature 
out of which man comes not as a vase does from the potter's 
wheel, but as the child does out of the mother's body and 
the father's love. So far, indeed, as the individual man is 
concerned, this Nature was doubtless to begin with his ex- 
clusive factor, made him body and mind, color, form, struc- 
ture, senses, and soul, with as little reference to his own will 
as the mother does her babe. But that part of her work 
has for ages been done. Climate, food, scenery, soil, the 
mountainis grandeur, and the ocean's wonder make now 
only the slightest impression on his stature, shape, com- 
plexion, character, or anything about him which is bodily 
and individual. The negro of Africa remains as black amia 
Northern snows as under tropic suns, and the Tennyson of 
England becomes in all lands the poet of human hearts. 
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What Nature is at work upon to-day and all through the 
historic ages is society — the building up of the individual 
man into nations, institutions, civilizations. And it is here, 
without at all going out of the business herself, that she 
has taken man in as a partner; here that the factors of cli-. 
mate, soil, site, scenery, and that inward life-spirit of hers' 
which no outward term can describe, unite with those of 
will and soul. And what the great poet of England, recog- 
nizing both factors, has put in song is equally the truth of 
science — ^that 

" Life is not an idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears. 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use." 

America's Special Indebtedness to Nature. 

Pre-eminently has Nature thus interpreted been an agent 
in shaping our American life — has done it and is still doing 
it with a beauty, a distinctness, and in some cases with a 
dramatic skill that have been equaled in no other land; 
and, while its human agencies are not to be forgotten, no 
one can thoroughly understand our country's civilization, 
act in harmony with it and be its helper, who does not be- 
gin with the study of its great natural factors. 

Geology. 

First among them are its geological treasures — not only 
their variety, abundance, and accessibility, but their pecul- 
iar adaptation to such human needs as our country has 
since developed. As in every crawling caterj)illar are the 
skeleton and wings folded up of an air-sweeping butterfly, 
and as it is at these rather tnan at its outside feet and fur 
that we must look to find the kind of life it was meant 
finally to shape itself to, so beneath the caterpillar Indian 
civilization, which was merely crawling over America when 
Columbus discovered it, and which has seemed to some its 
only natural product, there were folded up in its rocks and 
mines the skeleton-and-wings indications all the time of 
an estate meant for it eventually to reach that was to be as 
different from its Indian feet and fur as a life that flies is 
from a life that crawls. Looked at in even the most cur- 
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8ory manner, who can deny the immense influence of these 
geological agents in feeding and shaping its civilized life ? 
What has sent the millions of its white inhabitants troop- 
ing over the great West, dragging behind them homes, 
churches, schools, workshops, but its wealth-giving minerals 
and its wheat-growing sous ? Where would have been its 
railroads, its steamboats, its factories, without its vast de- 
posits of coal? Who shall measure the multiplied civil uses, 
from cannon loaded with shot to pens loaded with thought, 
that its vast stores of iron have been put to? How won- 
derfully its veins of silver and gold have shaped themselves 
into wings which have borne its commerce from sea to sea, 
and, alas I into weights which have dragged its souls from 
crime to crime I And what truths of science, what revela- 
tions of the earth's history in the mighty past, what revo- 
lutions in theology and overturnings of creeds, have the 
strange stony teachers that it has sent into our colleges and 
schools, not by any means their most fossilized ones, joined 
with those of other lands in bringing about ! 

Then, apart from the special work of these factors, how 
largely has the exceeding abundance of their products con- 
tributed, not only to the country's luxury and stupid dis- 
play, but to its business, art, taste, culture, comfort, and 
even religion ! For, say what we will about the corrupting 
influence of mere wealth — the poverty, vice, crime, ana 
degradation it leads to — it is out of it also that comes all 
that is best in civilization. No wealth, no worth ; no coin, 
no conscience — that is the law, ignoble as it seems, that we 
have to recognize as true, if not of the individual, yet of 
society. Take the single matter of its food-supply. Not 
in any blind materialism did Jesus make the petition for 
bread a prominent part of Christianity's unending prayer. 
Why, more religions and more civilizations have been starved 
by the lack of it than by the lack of truth. Its abun- 
dance is the mighty stream pouring out of the earth which 
drives the great nation factories from whose looms and ham- 
mers come the webs of character and the goods of soul. 
And it is because America has the fountain-head of such a 
stream stored up for it in the mighty past, as no other na- 
tion ever did, that it has before it the possibility of a social 
state such as no other ever reached. 

And behind these immediate agents entering into our 
civilization, how many are the other remoter ones, makers 
of the makers, that must be reckoned as its factors? Dr. 
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Holmes, when asked how early the training of a child should 
begin, replied : " A hundred years before it is bom." Nature, 
wiser than that, began the training of her American child 
millions of years before its birth. Earthquakes laid the foun- 
dations of its stability, and its culture is rooted in furrows that 
were made with glacier plows. Its homes are warmed with 
fuels that carboniferous ages stored away, and are lighted 
with wicks and pipes that go down into Silurian lamps and 
Devonian tanks. Starfish paved the way for its star of 
empire. And a crinoid and labyrinthodont took the first 
steps of a progress in which a Columbus and a Cabot, a 
Washington and a Lincoln, a Whittier and a Lowell have 
taken the last. 

How subtle and far-reaching the influence of its geolo^- 
cal factors has been, sometimes up into the veir heart of its 
civilization, is curiously illustrated by the relation of its 
Cretacean limestone to our recent civil war.* Deposited in 
one of the old Mesozoic ages, and cropping out on the sur- 
face in the Southern and border states, it gave their soil a 
special richness which made the raising of cotton and the 
use of slave labor profitable to their inhabitants as they 
never could be in the more sandy and clayey North — ^rallied 
them, too, as nothing else could have done, to the defense 
of their peculiar institution. The line of separation be- 
tween the two parts of the country was very closely the 
dividing line of their two soils, cleaving sometimes, as in 
the case of Kentucky, even the states themselves into halves 
whose geology was also their politics. The cultivators of 
the Cretacean soil flocked instinctively to the standard of 
the Confederacy, the dwellers on the sand and clay to that 
of the Union ; and if the strata of that old Mesozoic era 
had extended up North a few miles farther, dividing the 
two sections a little more evenly, the result of the struggle 
might have been entirely the other way, and our civilization 
to-day been that of the slaveholder rather than that of the 
freeman. Darwin's famous chain of connection between 
cats and clover is not more certain directly than is inversely 
our American one between lime and liber^. The rhizopods 
that helped make those old cretaceous deposits — too small 
for eye to see — shaped the policy of States, modified the 
Church's interpretation of Scripture, twisted the conscience 
of a great nation out of shape, and set five hundred thou- 

* Shaler's Man and Natore in America. 
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sand human beings to fighting each other for four years on 
bloody battle-fields. 

It IS only one of many cases, found in all forms, that go 
to show how little of death there is in a thing's being dead. 
Science is obliged continually to confess an article of re- 
ligion that theology is giving up — its belief in a resurrec- 
tion ; and everywhere the ghosts of the mighty past, even its 
animal ones, are stalking out of their graves to take part, 
more actively, I often think, than some living men, in 
settling the problems of our civilized age. While cruising 
this l^t summer up among the Thousand Islands, the 
only stepping stones left by which the great Laurentian 
formation of geology crosses over into the United States, 
I saw one day a typical summer girl, dainty in dress, deli- 
cate in form, and radiant all over with the nameless charm 
of maidenhood, sitting on a spur of the rock that iutted out 
into the river — she the fairest flower, if not the richest fruit, 
of our American civilization, the rock the abode once of 
America's,' and perhaps of the world's, oldest inhabitant. 
What a contrast of attainments ! What millions of years and 
myriads of changes between the two I And yet they were 
related, if not as parent and child, yet as cause and con- 
dition. The rock and the rhizopod were factors, humble 
but real, in the long line of agencies out of which had come 
not indeed her blood, but the wealth, home, culture, coun- 
try in which alone her blood could have reached its special 
fineness. And as the father dwelling in the city likes now 
and then to take his children back to the humble country 
home from which he started out in life, and to show them 
by contrast how low down his fortunes began, so in civiliza- 
tion's larger family there seemed a like dramatic fitness in 
having the maiden of its meridian splendor return to spend 
a summer day at the home of its Eozoon dawn. 

Geography. 

But with such factors as these beneath the soil and an 
antiquity at least equal to that of the Old World for them to 
act in, the question arises. Why did not the country develop 
a civilization on its own native stock parallel with that of 
Europe ? Why did its Indian tribes reach at the highest 
only their mound-building estate, and fall back even from 
that? Why have we had no American Greece and Eome? 
Why no Indian Columbus meeting the Italian one half way 
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across the sea? And why are we not celebrating to-day 
America's discovery of Europe instead of Europe's discovery 
of us — we who geologicdly are the Old World and min- 
eralogically the nch one ? 

Part of the reason may be a defect in the stock itself, 
Nature not being able to make her race children any more 
than her family children all equally perfect ; and a part the 
lack of that stimulus to development which comes from 
immigration into new climates and new scenes ; but the 
chief cause seems to have been the geographical one that 
Guyot and Shaler and others have set forth. In raising an 
infant civilization to maturity, the same as in raising an 
infant child, there is needed a cradle in which it can be 
put and a state of peace in which to begin. Nature, in 
DuUding America, built a magnificent house for adults, but 
omitted to build in it a cradle for children. Its parts, other- 
wise favorable, have no sheltered peninsulas like those of 
Greece and Italy, no sea-girt isles like those of Great 
Britain, no mountain-defenc&d valleys like those of Switzer- 
land, no partitioned-off comer like that of Spain, in which 
their inhabitants, secure from foreign invasion, could culti- 
vate the soil, develop the arts of peace, and knit together the 
bones and muscles of an adult civilization. Its wide-apart 
Appalachian and Cordilleran walls made it a grand in- 
closure for animals and plants, but left it for infant nations 
all out of doors. The moment that any one made a step 
forward in agriculture and wealth, it offered a temptation 
all the more for the inroads of its neighbors. And the very 
abundance of its natural productions, those especially in the 
way of game, served to encourage a nomadic hunting life 
that is evervwhere incompatible with a highly organized 
social state.* What the country needed was a race raised 
elsewhere to such manly strength as could resist assault to 
come in and be its possessor. This was what Columbus 

Eioneered. The civilization of America had of necessity to 
e rocked in the cradles of Europe. The wisdom of Provi- 
dence in hafdng America remam so long in a barbarous 
state is sometimes wondered at. It was not discovered one 
hour too late. Europe in the tenth century, when prob- 
ably it was first visited, was not strong enough, as the event 
proved, for its permanent occupation. It was a question 
lor two hundred years even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

* See ShAler'8 Man and Nature In America for a full elaboration of these 
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centaries. as to whether its colonies could resist the assaults 
of the wilderness and the savage. And then it was only 
by repeated influxes of new life from its parent states that 
the question receiyed its triumphant answer. 

Nature, however, is never so good a friend as when it is 
a conquer^ foe. The very thin^ which had been such an 
obstacle to its development under savagery, its want of 
small natural divisions, when once overcome, has proved its 
civilization's greatest helper, has made it not a nest of quar- 
reling States, but a great united nation. On one occasion 
during our civil war — a war in which this very thing was 
tried — while the Federal army under General Bosecrans 
was marching through a border town of Kentucky just es- 
caped from rebel rule, all of whose loyal inhabitants, full of 
enthusiasm, were flinging out the Stars and Stripes from 
every window, roof, and flagstaff as a symbol of their sen- 
timents, a beautiful rainbow appeared suddenly in the east- 
em sky, and a little boy, observing it, ran to his home, ex- 
claiming, '* mother, mother, come and see ! God, too, is 
a Union man ! he has hung out his red and white and blue 
away up in the sky where everybody can see it and know 
for a certainty the side he is on ! " The boy was right. 
God from the country's very birth has been its Union man. 
Not only in the blended hues of its rainbows, but in its 
mountain passes, its river veins, its valley slopes, its mighty 
prairies, and its circling sea he has written out that he is 
on the side of its being one united, civilized nation. Its 
mountain-chains are the walls that hem it in, not the fences 
which divide it up. Who can believe that the mouth of the 
Mississippi was meant to be in the control of one nation- 
ality and its springs in the control of another? Who fail 
to see that its multiplied watery arms clasp together its 
North and South, its East and West, with a strength might- 
ier than that of cannon and more unanswerable than that 
of logic? If the noble St. Lawrence, running the other 
way, has been made a divider of the country, it is only for a 
while, only by a force contrary to that of Nature. Its waters, 
rushing to the sea at the rate of a million cubic feet a minute, 
are bound sooner or later to wash out all enmity between 
the people on its shores, bound to make them as the high- 
way of their commerce to the sea, if not one nation, yet one 
civilization. Even the country's very diversities, those es- 
pecially of climate and soil, are but factors in its higher 
unity, giving each of its parts a set of products the owers 
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want it for, and binding tbem together with all the multi- 
plied ties of trade and social intercourse. As a matter of 
mere selfish interest, the liver secreting bile, the mouth se- 
creting saliva, and the brain secreting thought could as 
natur^ly be the parts of two different bodies as the South 
secreting cotton, the West secreting wheat. New England se- 
creting schoolma'ams, and New York secretins — Presidents 
could be the parts of two separate nations. And thus the 
geographical unity of the country, that was so long the 
stumblmg block of its savagery, has become one of the chief 
stepping stones in the progress of its civilization. 

ViBGiK Soil. 

The long withholding of America from the knowledge of 
Europe gave its civilization, when at last it came here, not 
only the strength needed for its occupancy, but also a new 
and virgin soil on which to plant itself. All the great up- 
ward movements of humanity have been made through im- 
migrations. Nature seems to have the same object in the 
birth and death of nations and civilizations that it does in the 
birth and death of individuals — that of allowing the diseases 
and conservatisms and bondages of habit that years have ac- 
cumulated to be shuffled off, and the good they have gained 
to be carried over in a fresh seed whose unfolding, untram- 
meled by the past, shall be nourished and shaped by a new en- 
vironment. And the newer and more distinct from the old one 
the environment is, the more powerfully it acts to brin§ fortii 
in the seed all that is highest and best in its latent (]^uahties. 

Never in all history did the seed of an old civilization 
find a more virgin soil than that of Europe did when it first 
crossed over to America. The Indian races which it found 
here were too distinct from it to endanger its blending with 
them to more than a limited degree. It was isolated by 
three thousand miles of ocean from the agedness of its old 
home. There were no social traditions of the hoarjr past, 
no aristocracies of an early day that had lost everything of 
the best out of them but its nardened shell, no ecclesias- 
tical yokes still rough with their pagan hewing, no " bygone 
ages in their palls,'* and 

^ Titan shapes, with faces blank and dun,** 

to hamper its young life. Everjrthing that was noble and 
needed in the institutions of the past had a chance to un- 
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fold in accordance with its own true nature. The town 
idea, the people's getting together and managing their own 
local affairs, originating in the forests of Germany two 
thousand years ago, bruised and trampled into the earth 
again and again by the monarchies and imperialisms of con- 
tinental Europe, transplanted to England and there grow- 
ing to be only a stunted scrub, brought to these shores, de- 
veloped into a tell tree, out of which has come our whole 
governmental structure. Religion, obliged, amid the over- 
crowding institutions of the Old World, to reach upward 
almost exclusively in the form of piety, has been enabled 
in our broader spaces to spread out laterally as also frater- 
nity. Labor, applied directly to the wilderness, enabled each 
workman to carve out of it his own fortune, independent of 
what his fathers had handed down ; made each one of them 
an eldest son in the ^eat family of humanity. And Na- 
ture, who hitherto had been obliged to make her hero out 
of daughter and military ability and after the crude ideals 
of barbarous ages, coming to these shores, 

** For him her Old-World molds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true." 

TSBBITOBIAL SiZE. 

Size of territory taken by itself is very far from meaning 
civilized greatness, but, taken in connection with geograph- 
ical unity, natural wealth, and a virgin soil, it has been a 
wonderful factor, not only in the degree, but also very cu- 
riously in the kind and complexity of our country's civili- 
zation. 

To begin with, it brought about inevitably its political 
independence from the Old World. The little territories 
of Europe with their parental protection were, indeed, all- 
important as the cradles of its civilization. But when the 
civilization had grown to its early manhood and had a con- 
tinent to occupy, like all other manhood, it felt instinctively 
the impulse to self-control and to the management of its 
own affairs ; and when Europe's cradle governments were 
sent over to these shores and the effort was made to rock 
the man in their littleness, the man whose chest was already 
fifteen hundred miles broad and his single foot larger than 
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the whole body of his old homes, he very naturally rebelled, 
and, declaring his independence of them, kicked the cradles 
back again three thousand miles across the seas. 

The same factor, however — its size — that made Americans 
independence of the mother countries a necessity, made its 
independence of itself, made the personal liberty of its citi- 
zens and a government and civilization which should be the 
embodiment of their liberty, a necessity also ; made it just 
as impossible for it when free to get into their grown-up 
clothes of government as it had l^en for it to remain in 
their infant cradles. The countries of the Old World were 
either small and compact like Greece, which was hardly 
larger than a single modem city — well adapted, therefore, 
to a social organization in which the state was everything 
and the individual nothing ; or else like Kome, vast in terri- 
tory, but with forms like that of the octopus, centrally smaJl, 
ana with only their long colonial arms reaching out to the 
ends of the earth — ^naturally adapted, therefore, to monar- 
chies at home and satraps abroad. But with America's 
immense size and at the same time absence of any natural 
head there was no possibility of centering its settlements all 
in one section, or bringing them all under one monarchical 
rule. They had to be scattered here and there in its vast- 
ness, and had each one to take care of itself. The scatter- 
ing gave them elbow room, " space for the body and space 
for tne soul," and accustomed them from the start to the 
administration of their own local affairs. The poorest man 
in them counted a full one, and had his own special worth — 
had often lands assigned him that a prince at home would 
have envied. Individuality came to tne front — 

"Called to solve 
On the rough edges of society 
Problems long sacred to the choicer few, 
And improvise what elsewhere men receive 
As gifts from Deity," 

each citizen was made " kinff by mere manhood.** The 
doctrine set forth in its declaration of independence was 
taught in the woods, and sung in the winds, and opened up 
to m the fields, and writ out large on the hills. And so, 
when the territorial spaces were closed up and the settlers 
oame together for the making of a general government, it 
was as sovereigns and not as subjects ; and they natundly 
made one in which the individual, and not the state, was 
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the unit — exactly the opposite ol how it was with the ciyili- 
zations of the Old World. 

Equally potent has been its size as a factor in developing 
arts and inventions, those especially which relate to its social 
and commercial intercourse. With its immense distances, 
rendering the old methods of communication utterlv inade- 
quate, railroads, canids, steamboats, mails, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, electric motors, palace cars have had of necessity to 
come in and take their place. Distance has become near- 
ness ; separation, union. Boston is closer to Chicago than 
Athens was to Sparta. It is safer to go from New York to 
New Orleans than it was to go from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
The great social body has its nerves and arteries. The coun- 
try's natural bonds are supplemented with those of art. And 
the smallest village of tne Old World, four hundred years 
ago, did not pulse more completely with one life than this 
whole nation does to-day, wnose sides are two oceans and 
two zones, and which four hundred years ago was a howling 
wilderness. 

Nor is this all. It is a well-known principle of zodlogical 
evolution that the larger the territory in which animids live, 
the more varied will be their species, the more animated 
their struggles for existence, and the more elevated their 
forms that survive. Australia and New Zealand have de- 
veloped nothing higher in the scale of life than marsupials, 
animals like the opossum and kangaroo that carry their 
young in a pouch on their bodies, because their temtory is 
not extended enough for those diversities of environment 
which give rise to competing varieties ; and it is only when 
we go to the full-sized continents like Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas, where the competitors are innumerable, that we 
find such highly organized animals as the lion, horse, ele- 

f)hant, bear, monkey, and man— species that, while not nee- 
ecting to feed and shelter their young, give them at birm 
a more distinct and independent existence. 

It is a law which holds equally good in the evolution of 
industries, institutions, civilizations. The larger their field 
the more will be their varieties and competinons, and the 
finer and more complex the forms that survive. Territories 
that are small in themselves, like the South Sea Islands, or 
that shut themselves up from others, like China and Africa, 
develop only marsupial civilizations, those that are low down 
in the scale of organization, and that timidly carry their off- 
spring of ideas, employments, religions, and the like in a 
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pouch next to their own bodies, afraid to trust them even 
to a natural cradle. So far as the outside world is con- 
cerned, American statesmanship, alas ! has adopted the non- 
competing, narrow principle with regard to our American 
civilization — treated it as if it were only an opossum or kan- 
garoo, built around its business a wall of duties and tariffs, 
and tried to shut it out from competition with the rest of 
mankind. What is the entire system of " protection to our 
infant industries" that we hear so much about but the 
marsupial way of dealing with them, an arrested commercial 
development? And if we wish ever to become high-grade 
mammals, wish ever to rise to be the man-species or the 
world's civilization, what surer way is there than for us to 
obey the great natural law through which all past progress 
has been made, abolish all artihcial barriers, and let our 
business compete freely with the world's whole continent?* 
It is this larger principle, thanks to the country's size, 
that we have t^opted with regard to our internal trade. 
Our forty-four States, differing from each other in climate, 
soil, productions and interests as widely as most nations do, 
have established the completest free trade with each other 
that ever scholar dreamed of or politician dreaded; have 
set down their infant industries as soon as bom to run 
about of themselves, so far as our own land is concerned, 
utterly unprotected. What is the result? The same here 
as in Nature everywhere. Each State, each city, each vil- 
lage, each man being brought into sharp competition with 
eTfery other, is on the constant lookout for some invention, 
some improvement, some science, that will give it some 
special advantage in the struggle f oik success. No one can 
adopt a new lignt, a new motor, a new method of voting, or 
even a new paving stone, but all the rest have to do the 
same. It is one of the most powerful of all the stimulants 
that our country is under for the development of its indus- 
trial civilization ; is spreading out its civilization, also, into 
its remotest borders. And at the same time it is giving all 
other lands a lesson that even our own falsity to it in deal- 
ing with them can hardly counteract ; is the prototype of 

* This ifi not Inoonsistent with the explanation glyen on page 80 as to why 
America did not develop its native tribes into a civilized condition. The com- 
petition which kept them from it was the militant one which destroyed goods, 
n<^ the industrial one of exchanging Uiem and seeing which tribe could make 
them cheapest and best. It is not to be denied, however, that Nature, as inter- 
preted by evolution, favors to some extent both protection and free trade, each 
for a special social stage ; and the real question of statesmanship is which fonn 
of proteotlon-4hat of the pouch, or that of the cradle— shall be used at flrst, and 
bow soon both shall be laid aside. 
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that coming civilization in which there shall be a United 
States of earth, a race without a tariff, and a world without 
a fort. 

Tbade Winds aistd the St. LAWRE2srcE Eivee. 

One of the most interesting questions connected with our 
civilization is what gave the best parts of America — the cen- 
tral parts of its nortnem half — to the predominance in it of 
the Protestant religion and of the Anglo-Saxon race. Nature 
contributed two great primary factors to its answer — one the 
trade winds, the other the St. Lawrence Eiver. It was the 
necessity of using the trade winds, with their aerial currents 
blowing forever westward, the embodiments of destiny itself, 
that carried Columbus down into the tropics for his ocean 
voyage, the only way with his frail barks that it could ever 
have been made, brought him to tropical America rather 
than to what is now the United States as its first discovered 




Spain's religion as the center from which to spread 
South America and along the coast up into the ffreat Mis- 
sissippi Valley of North America. On the other hand, 
when France, the second great European power to feel im- 
peratively the breath of that world-exploring age, started 
out on its voyages, obliged to take a more northern course 
so as not to infringe on the rights of its predecessor, the St. 
Lawrence Kiver was the first opening to which it came large 
enough to promise a passage through to the long-sought 
Indies ; and the result was that it gave Canada, and then, 
farther along, the northern half of the rich Mississippi Val- 
ley, to French explorers and again to the Eoman Catholic 
faith. 

Hemmed in thus by its two great rivals, England, on 
waking up to the spirit of the age, had only the narrow 
Atlantic coast that it could fairly take possession of by right 
of discovery — a most hopeless state of things, anparently, for 
its future continental supremacy. But when Nature starts 
to bring about the survival of the fittest, it never makes 
any mis^kes. The trade winds had given Spain, after all, a 
paSrt of the country that was too hot, and the St. Lawrence 
Eiver a part of it to France that was too cold, for the 
nurture of really first-class civilizations — opened to them 
regions where the search for gold led away the one and the 
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trade in furs the other from the culture of the soil ; brought 
them in contact with Indian races they could convert and 
mingle their blood with to the weakening of its native 
vi^or; and yet farther had pushed them into the great 
Mississippi Valley at a time when, in trying to occupy it, 
they were tempted to spread themselves over it too far and 
too thin for its fjermanent possession. 

Exactly opposite to these drawbacks, the climate to which 
the English colonies had been driven proved, with its alter- 
nations of heat and cold, to be the very best stimulant for 
keeping up and developing their native energies. Hopeless 
of gold and fur, the^ went to digging for tobacco and com. 
The ocean on their one side and the great Appalachian 
Mountains on the other, backed with the forts of France 
and Spain, while holding them in contact across the water 
with tne civilization of their old home, kept them from dis- 
sipating their strength by spreading it out into the tempt- 
ing Mi8sissipf)i Valley. Most important of all, the fiercer 
Indian tribes they had come in contact with on the Atlan- 
tic coast preferred fight to faith — insisted on shedding the 
white man's blood m hate rather than mingling it with 
theirs in love. And the result was that when the times were 
ripe for such a movement, the unenervated English forces 
broke through their mountain barriers into the garden 
riches of the Mississippi Valley, trampled down the weak- 
ened blood of France and Spain, and established on this 
continent forever the supremacy of the Protestant faith and 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.* It is a long and terrible history. 
There is nothing in the annals of wrong more cruel and 
unjust than that part of it especially which covers our deal- 
ings with the Indian— nothing, as the experience of Williams 
and Penn shows, which might apparently have been more 
easily avoided and which ought in itself to be more severely 
condemned. And yet with all its horrors it has been our 
civilization's salvation, the shedding of their blood by the 
English whites keeping it from a mongrel offspring which, 
like those of Mexico and South America, would have been 
ever shedding it among themselves. It is one of the 
mtless illustrations history is full of that evil is evil 
[y close at hand. The wrongs of to-day are the rights of 

Of course this la written only In outline. The part of Holland in the aettle- 
it of New York and of the arreat Hudson River opening is not to be forgotten. 
1, in spite of Washington Irving, it may well be a question whether the in- 
0t8 of liberty alike in government and religion would not have been equally 
"ed, to begin with, at any rate, by Dutch rather than English supremacy. 
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to-morrow ; the cruelties of the hour, the kindnesses of the 
ages ; and, like the crags and gorges and pitfalls of moun- 
tain scenery, so difficult to travel when the feet are among 
them, so grand to view when we are far away, their most 
awful forms, looked at through the long corridors of time, 
become, equally with those of goodness, the features, shadowy 
though they be, of one complete and glorious picture — makB 
from the eternal standpoint, the same as from that of Venus 
or Mars, 

" The globe we grow in fairest of the evening stars." • 
WlKD AND WaTBB. 

There are other ways, if less unique yet not less beneficial, 
in which wind and water have been the factors of our civili- 
zation. Where the rains and dews end, no matter how rich 
the soil may be, there ends its food supply. When I was 
out in Kansas I asked a man who had been the agent of a 
great loaning association, where he drew the line at which 
he refused to recommend land as good security for Eastern 
investments. He answered that when he came to a farm 
where the owner had to dig down a hundred and fifty feet 
for water, it was as far as he could get his conscience to 
stretch. Nature's conscience is not any more elastic. A 
civilization to flourish needs its convenient drink as much 
as an animal or plant or schoolboy. And not in the my- 
thologv of ancient Oreece alone, but in the sober experience 
of all lands, the goddess of beauty, the beauty of hills and 
plains first, and then the beauty of art and soul, rises as a 
mist out of the sea. 

America, besides its great ocean tanks on either side, and 
that wonderful apparatus of sun-pump and cloud-cart for 
taking it up and carrying it inland, which all countries to 
some extent eujov, has some special arrangements for its own 
special needs. The Gulf of Mexico is in itself one of the 
most unpoeticand disagreeable sheets of water on the globe; 
and yet there is probablv no other of its size which is the 
agent of more good. The great problem with a vast com- 
pact country like America is to provide its interior parts with 
a sufficient supply of rain. When I was a boy and had to 
take my turn going round the school-room in the hot sum- 
mer days with a dipper and a bucket of water, the thirsty 

* See Edward Everett*8 eloquent oration on The Battle of Bloody Brook for an 
admirable presentation of botn sides of the Indian oontroversy. 
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urchins near the door always managed to get their full sup- 
ply ; but when I reached the middle of the room the pail 
was very apt to be empty and the seats there got only htdf 
their need. It is so with the thirsty States near the ocean 
when the summer clouds go around with their buckets. 
Their ten thousand uplifted lips drain the carriers dry be- 
fore they can get inland. Ana if the great Mississippi Val- 
ley had to depend on the bounty of its two oceans for mois- 
ture, it is safe to say that what is now the country's very 
garden would be indeed " the great American desert," and 
that the consciences of Western farm loan agencies would 
have to stretch everywhere more than their accustomed hun- 
dred and fifty feet, or else give up the business. 

In this state of things the Gulf of Mexico comes in to 
solve the problem. It is a huge kettle of water kept boiling 
with tropical suns and refilled by ocean currents, one part 
of which is sent off in the Gulf Stream to make all northern 
Europe glad, and the other, rising up as vapor, is seized by 
the upward strata of returning trade winds, prevented from 
going farther west by the lofty Cordilleran mountains, and 
carried all over the Mississippi Valley, the entrance to which 
on the south has been very conveniently left open, to make 
what would otherwise be a desert bring fortn its twenty, 
thirty, and fifty fold.* Of course, under evolution it does not 
do, at least in some quarters, to talk of design. But if the 
best plumber that city ever saw had been riven the job, and 
had worked with all the light of science and all the resources 
of art, it is difficult to see how he could have arranged tank, 
heat, mountain walls, air pipes, and valley opening more 
skillfully to accomplish the desired result tlian Mature has — 
putting them in, too, not apparently as an after-thought, but 
laying the foundations for them in that far-off Laurentian 
age when the country was begun. And Nature never yet 
has sent us in a plumber's bill. 

Lakes akd Biyebs, Seas akd Shobes. 

Water is good, however, not only to make thinss grow, 
but as the medium by which to carry them about afterward 
to human markets and human mouths. Never was a system 
of lakes and rivers better fitted for this service than that of 
America. The Mississippi Valley has fifteen thousand miles 
of navigable streams. Huge vessels can load at Duluth, and 

* Shaler and Guyot 
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without breaking bulk go down the St. Lawrence to any part 
of the world. The Sierras reach out their mighty Colum- 
bian arm to connect themselves with the sea on the west ; 
and plowers of the prairie and plowers of the ocean's plains 
meet each other in the streets of Chicago at the country's 
heart 

Its marine borders and bays and inlets are less in propor- 
tion to its whole size than those of Europe, but they haye 
acted a most honorable part in its ciyilization. The ocean 
which once meant separation now means union. It is its 
own bridge, with a span three thousand miles long to Eu- 
rope and ten thousand miles long to China and Japan. It 
is not only commerce and trade, but letters, liberalism, ideas, 
humanities, that pass for us back and forth oyer its blue 
arch. The question was raised a few years ago why it was 
that all the seaport towns of New England, thougn settled 
by Puritans ana standing at the yery heart of Calvinism, 
were studded with the cnurches of a liberal religion. It 
was found to be through their sea-captains ,and merchant 
citizens, whose ships, trading with a hundred heathen lands, 
had found such honesty and high principle and gracious 
manhood among them that they could but oelieve that they 
and their religions were all alike the offspring of one Eter- 
nal Father. 

Nor is this all. Palates can not drink the salt sea, but 
characters can. It has been the nurse on our shores, as 
everywhere, of generosity, courage, hardihood. There were 
no grander deeds done in our civil war than those of the 
Kearsarge on the coast of France and of the Hartford in 
Mobile Say ; no steps on shore that marched truer to the 
music of the Union than its web-feet on the sea. And amid 
all the vice and folly and effeminacy that characterize the 
pleasures of our land, it is a most hopeful sign that so many 
of its golden youth are finding their best sport in the swift 
canoe and in the sea-battling, race-winning pleasure yacht. 

Climate. 

The energizing influence which a climate with a fair pro- 
portion of cold weather exerts on business is felt in America 
the same as in all other lands ; and so is its power in build- 
ing up the home and in developing that factor which is such 
an important element in all high civilization — its domestic 
life. J3ut there is another form in which it acts that to 
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some extent is peculiar to America. It is that of mingling 
its different classes of people sociallv together — the people of 
the South with those of the North, and those of the city 
with those of the hills. Not more surely does the moon set 
the great tides of ocean sweeping from east to west than 
does the sun set the great tides oi humanity in motion be- 
tween New England and Florida, the sea-Dordering States 
and the mountain-crowned inlands. And who shall measure 
the value of the better knowledge of each other, the refining 
influence, the mingling of country strength with city grace, 
and the removal of akenations and distrasts, that are thus 
brought about — the city girl in her summer surroundings 
of whom Whittier has so sweetly sung, 

** The coarseness of a ruder time 
Her finer mirth displaces ; 
A subtler sense of pleasure fills 
Each rustic sport she graces " ; 

and the country boy who gives to her 

** The steady force of will whereby 
Her flexile grace seems sweeter, 
The sturdy counterpoise which makes 
Her woman^s life completer " ; 

and the union of the two in a relation 

** Where more and more we find the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And cultured charm and labor's strength 
In rural homes united." 

Natubb wedded to Abt. 

Nature is usually regarded as a factor in civilization only 
when it acts on man in its own untrammeled state, and is 
counted as losing itself in art when it is guided by human 
wills and enabled through inventions and machinery to do 
its higher work. It is a distinction, however, for which 
there seems to be no good reason. When a river turns the 
wheels of a factory, it does it by its own strength and in 
obedience to its own laws just as truly as when it carves the 
channel of a Mississippi to the sea, or fertilizes an Egypt 
with its flood ; and the electricity which drives a street-car 
and delivers a message of love is the same fluid that leaps 
from cloud to cloud in the live lightning and terrifies a city 
with its thunder crash. 
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It is throngli its union with art that Natnre enters most 
powerfully into our modem and especially into our Amer- 
ican civilization — the revolution which in this respect has 
taken place in man's relation to it, the most significant and 
far-reaching that earth has ever known. There is nothing 
in the civihzations of antiquity which is more conspicuous 
than the way in which Nature dominated man. He lived 
for ages in the most abject terror of its phenomena. No 
tyrant sitting on a throne ever had a more unquestioned 
sovereignty, no Nero striking down his victims wherever 
whim prompted, a more hideous reputation. Absolutely 
nothing was known of its interior laws and forces. Ana 
though a person might now and then avail himself of its 
milder forms as aid in his work — ^the sailor trim his sail to 
its winds and the miller turn his wheel with its waters — 
it was very much as he might harness a tiger to his cart, 
uncertain whether it would draw him home or eat him up. 

How utterly in our modem age has all this changed! 
It is man now that dominates Nature. He has torn open 
its rockjr breast, set its mighty forests up at auction, put 
asunder in his crucible the elements that its Ood had joined 
together, tortured the secret out of its lightning, learned 
the trick of its earthquakes, and harnessed its mighty forces — 
tandem, single, and abreast — ^to draw his cars, drive his mills, 
run his errands, take his pictures, print his thoughts, do his 
killing, and be his mercy. What fall of monarchies, what 
triumph of democracy has the world ever known that is 
equal to this ? In Europe an exiled prince may be your 
coachman and a wandennff king do your chores; but in 
America it is the prince in his own home that is our helper, 
and the king with his kingdom that is placed at our service. 

The danger is now that the country will go to the other 
extreme — ^aouse and waste, not use and cherish, its natural 
gifts. Other lands have experienced to their sorrow that 
such treasures are not inexhaustible or indestructible ; and 
already we, too, are finding that our people have been too 
prodigal with some of their abundance, too reckless in cut- 
ting off forests, digging up coal, and exhausting soils — spend- 
ing in a day what frugal ages have toiled to produce. We 
need to learn that it is not as overwrought and down- 
trodden slaves, but only as harnessed kings, that Nature's 
factors will do their work. With all our domination over 
them through art, it is Nature still, not man, that makes 
the laws under which they act— obeying these laws, not 
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overriding them, that is the condition of onr supremacy in 
their use. The forces behind them have an alliance with 
each other older and closer than that with art, an esprit du 
corps that does not always include man. And the moment 
one of them is ill-treated, even though it be through igno- 
rance, its associates have a wa^ of turning and rending flieir 
abuser — blasting him with lightnings, poisoning him with 
miasmas, starving him with droughts, drowning him with 
floods, and dazing him with cyclones — whose savagery even 
a Homestead laborer dealing with a Pinkerton policeman 
could hardly match. Nature weds art, but has the bride- 

froom repeat the word " obey " in the ceremony ; endows 
im with all her worldly goods, but only on condition that 
he does not use them like a spendthrift or a fool ; and bears 
him civilized children only so long as he keeps his marriage 
vow to obey. 

Natueal Scenery. 

Closely connected with the change which has come over 
natural force as a factor in our civilization is that which 
has taken place with natural scenery as its shaping influence. 
Nature of old was to man not only a tyrant but a monster. 
Its passive face, hardly less than its active force, was looked 
upon with dread. All that man had of the hiffher life had 
been won from it by a desperate fight, was held against it 
only by unremitting vigilance. It was the synonym of what 
was wild and barbarous, was supposed to have an intrinsic 
tendency to drag man back from what was cultivated and 
refined ; and to have spoken of its scenery as in any way a 
factor of civilization would have seemed as incongruous as 
to have spoken of darkness as a factor of light or of ugli- 
ness as a maker of beauty. 

There can be no Question that in the mighty past, lasting 
almost down to our day, it did have this depressing influence. 
When our ancestors came to America its wilderness aspect 
was itself, apart from all its other dangers, one of the very 
worst foes they had to contend against. Its wood, in whose 
shadows superstition has always loved to linger, stretching 
around them in a sea more unbroken than the watery one 
they had sailed across, pressed upon them with all the 
gloom of unmeasured years as well as space. Fancy peo- 

Eled it with all manner of strange monsters. Not even the 
ravest man liked to be caught out alone in its depths. 
Contact with it added a new sombemess to their religion. 
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Their very stock showed its depressing results in the low- 
ered tone of its second and third generations. Out of it, 
intensified by what the forests of northern Europe had 
already put into their Anglo-Saxon blood, came the horrors 
of the Salem witchcraft delusion. And it is not too much 
to say that New England's early civilization was nearer being 
wiped out by savage trees than by savage men. 

There is a strain of the same influence appearing in our 
blood now and then even to this day. But with the sub- 
jugation of the wilderness, the influx of fresh life from the 
Old World, and the coming in of modem science, the same 
change has taken place in our feeling toward the woods 
and toward all natural objects that has taken place in our 
use of their indwelling forces — a change from dread to 
love, from being overpowered by their gloom to being up- 
lifted by their grace. 

It shows itself in the daily life of our people, in their 
fondness for getting out of doors, in their many visits to 
special points of natural beauty, and in their efforts to give all 
the places the v are in something of Nature's charm. Though 
the countiT has many scenes of pre-eminent beauty — its 
Yosemite Valley, Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls, White 
Mountains, Garden of the Gods, and leagues of seashore — 
yet, owing to its immense size, only a small proportion of its 
people can live, as two thirds of those in Europe do, within 
daily sight of magnificent naturd scenery. But what they 
can not have as common food they go all the more to feast 
upon now and then as a luxury. There is notoriously 
hardly a lovelv view point in the land which does not have 
its cluster of notels and cottages built especially for the ac- 
commodation of summer visitors, hardly a railroad which 
does not find the travel to them a large element of its busi- 
ness. And though all their visitors are very far from being 
drawn to their beauty by natural taste, thouffh the adver- 
tiser of pills makes a palimpsest of sublimity^s scroll, and 
the tunes of the dance and the garishness of fashion mingle 
too often with the tinkle of rflls and the grandeur of flie 
mountains, nevertheless the presence even of such triflers 
indicates how the popular tide sets. Nature has become to 
America what art was to Greece and Some, the minister 
to taste and the food to its aesthetic wants. We have 
indeed some human artists not to be despised ; but, after 
all, as factors in our civilization, the lawn-mower is for us 
the painter's brush, the gardener's hoe the sculptor's chisel. 
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The Yosemite is our Vatican, Colorado our Egypt. And 
when we want a gallery of home paintings — 

" Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung." 

It is an influence that shows itself conspicuously in our 
literature. Bryant, Cooper, Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfel- 
low, Emerson, Whittier — our favorite authors ; Thanato^is, 
The Leather-stocking Tales, The Blithedale Romance, The 
Vision of Sir I^aunfal, Evangeline, Each for All, Maud 
Muller— our favorite books, are all rilled, prairied, mountain- 
peaked, flower-decked, honey-beed, and hay-scented with 
the objects and scenes of our American natum world. And 
it is not merely their outward beauty that is sung and 
brought out, but, most satisfying of all, their inner mean- 
ings, their music for the souPs ear, and their colors for the 
mind's eye— 

" Not fair alone in curve and line, 

But something more and better. 
The secret charm eluding art, 

Its spirit, not its letter." 

Pre-eminently does Nature show itself in our day as a fac- 
tor in the country's religion, a factor that comes in part 
from science and m part from scenery — the one making it 
a truth, the other a worship. It is at this point that the 
difference between the ancient and modem view of it cul- 
minates. Christianity for ages looked on the natural 
world as not only dreadful but devilish, the antagonist of 
God, and a snare and delusion to the soul. " Lord, turn 
away mine eyes from beholding vanity," prayed the theologi- 
cal student at Andover, only fifty years ago, as his attention 
was called one June morning to the lovely scenery around 
that now heretical hill. And when Science began its inter- 
pretations of natural scripture, it was the Church, notori- 
ously, that did all it could to argue and ridicule and perse- 
cute them down. Yet this very Nature to our modem 
civilized thought has become filled not only with beauty, 
poetry, truth, love, but, marvel of marvels, has become to us 
the very robe of Deity. It is a change not by any means 
complete, but one that runs in America to some extent 
through all denominations. The most pronounced pro- 
fessors of a biblical and church religion like to go out again 
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into " God's first temples " for their summer worship. The 
natural has taken the place of the supernatural, the scien- 
tific of the scriptural. The autumn wood is the burning 
bush out of which God speaks to us, the harvest field our 
miracle of the multiplied bread. The aesthetic element that 
Protestantism on leaving Catholicism lost for a while is be- 
ing ref ound bv it in the music of sea waves, the pomp and 
ceremony of the seasons, the paintings of sunset cloua, and 
in the architecture of the universe ; and the truth that was 
fast disappearing under the touch of criticisms and transla- 
tions is returning re-enforced out of crucibles and telescopes. 
Christianity has come around in the great upward spiral of 
progress to where fetichism began. And to our civilized 
thought, not indeed gods many, but the one Eternal God, 
is in every object of Nature, in every stump and stone even, 

''And faith has still its Galilee 
And love its Olivet." 

What Thei^? 

Eecognizing thus the great natural forces which have been 
concerned so larffely in the shaping of our country's civilized 
life, it needs perhaps to be doubly emphasized as a closing 
thought that what they have done is very far from making 
it a finished work, and that their greatness calls for some- 
thing on man's part widelv different from the mere Fourth- 
of-July boastf ulness to which it has sometimes given rise. 
Looked at soberly, there is no denying that the factory as 
yet is finer than the cloth — the field richer than the grain ; 
no denying that however complete America may be geologi- 
cally and geographically, there are many respects in which 
humanly it is far back in a Paleozoic age — that society has 
its Silurian strata yet at the top, the industrial world its 
Dinichthyian corporations and Megalosaurian trusts, as 
huge and ravenous as ever their prototypes were in the eons 
of old, and that, mingled with all the liberties, riches, and 
refinements of ite civilization, are oppressions, poverties, and 
degradations that even barbarism would be ashamed of. 
Instead of its being a finished work, 

" The rudiments of empire here are plastic jret and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world is rounding into form." 

And in such a state of things what are all its magnificent 
natural endowments but a challenge to us, their human 
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possessors, not to rest in any optimistic idleness, but to 
bring up our part of the worK, our aspirations, our ideals, 
our patriotism, our deeds, to a level with what they are 
doing ? And at the same time, while challenged to do our 
best, conscious of our limitations even then, and of the im- 
mensity of the work that is yet before us, not only the unfin- 
ished old but the opening new — ^problems to be solved such 
as no other people ever faced, social forces to be dealt with 
in comparison with which the earthquake and the cyclone 
are children's play, garments of liberty and life to be ad- 
iusted to what will soon be six hundred millions of human 
beings — is it not also a satisfaction to feel, a cause not of 
spread-eagle boasting, but of energizing confidence, that 
underneath the nation's workshop of human will and wis- 
dom, supplying forever the motive power for turning its 
wheels, is this mighty, rushing mountain stream of civuiza- 
tion's natural factors? 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Martin L. Holbrook: 

It seems to me that there ought to be more emphasis pnt upon the 
following natural factors which promote ciyilization : 

1. Good harbors and rivers and lakes for the promotion of travel, 
commerce, and intercommunication among the inhabitants. We do 
not adequately realize how much trade and commerce favor and stimu- 
late intellectual growth and moral culture. I include morality be- 
cause trade can never be profitably carried on to any extent except 
upon principles of mutual justice. Indirectly, trade promotes civiliza- 
tion by securing the means to satisfy wants and leisure to cultivate all 
the sciences and arts in greater or less degree. If commerce and inter- 
course are prevented by natural or artificial barriers, civilization will 
languish proportionately. Our country has these natural conditions 
which favor intercourse in its rivers, lakes, and harbors. Even with- 
out railroads communication is easy. 

2. Another natural advantage which promotes civilization is the 
possession of a soil which will yield abundant vegetable food. Though 
overeating and gluttony may be evils, they harm comparatively few. 
A good soil yielding rich harvests benefits the masses and gives them 
well-nourished, fully developed bodies, capable of endurance and hard 
work. A poor soil uses up the energies of those who cultivate it and 
gives them no time for culture. We have vast regions of productive 
soil, and our products are easily sent to places where the soil is poor 
in exchange for manufactured articles. 

3. A temperate climate, giving both heat and cold in the right pro- 
portion to stimulate activity. Our bravest and strongest men and 
highest civilizations are always developed in this climate. 

Finally, abundant cheap land to attract immigrants from every part 
of the world. Many as are the evils of immigration, its benefits far 
outweigh them. Isolated regions out of the way of immigration suf- 
fer. Our Southern States suffer for want of fresh blood and varied 
intellects to promote enterprise and effort. 

Dr. Duren J, H. Ward: 

I wish to say a word first about the Ethical Association. Some 
years ago, in the last part of my college course, I became interested 
in scientific study and inspired by the scientific spirit. I came to the 
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conclusion that science was likely to become the basis of a new faith, 
and I hoped that a church might ultimately be founded on such a 
basis. When I read the constitution of this association I said : This 
is the thing I wish to see, for the Ethical Association comes very near 
to being a church. The discoTeries which science has made by its 
method of verification are the soundest, stablest, and safest truths man 
has ever had presented to him. To have this fact preached regularly 
institutes an order of progress such as the world has never before seen. 

As I listened to the able lecture of Mr. Kimball I wished that the 
word " natural " had not been used in its limited sense, for men, too, 
are a part of Nature. But I suppose the subject was meant to be lim- 
ited to the physical factors. It struck me that the first natural factor 
in our civilization was the discovery of America, which was to modify 
all the people who came to inhabit it. Before, Europeans did not be- 
lieve there was another world ; they were self-centered, regarded them- 
selves as the most important part of the universe. I sympathize with 
what the lecturer said as to the strength of the natural environment 
and its effect in making civilization. But scientists are apt to think 
that the strength of physical nature is the only noteworthy element, 
and forget that man reacts upon Nature by the exercise of his intelli- 
gence and will. They forget the human factor, and think that Nature 
has done all the work — that it is not necessary for us to do anything. 
This attitude hinders the progress of the new view which science has 
brought about. The apostles of science need more enthusiasm, more 
anxiety to stimulate the human race to rational efforts in behalf of a 
progressive civilization. 

The Edinburgh Review once asked the sneering question, "Who 
reads an American book t " But now our literature is read and re- 
spected all over the world. In four hundred years people have been 
pouring into this country, bringing with them their Old- World ideas 
of the earth and human society. But here was an opportunity to 
shake off those ideas and put on broader and grander ones. We pos- 
sess advantages superior to those of any other country. In many ways 
we have achieved great success. But we are too easily satisfied. We 
have stultified ourselves by self-praise. We are too apt to think that 
progress begins and ends with ourselves. Our very supremacy on this 
continent tends to give our thought an insular limitation, which we 
must correct by cultivating broader sympathies and a closer scientific 
study of man and society. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes: 

I think no member of this association will accuse me of pessi- 
mism ; but I confess that I find Mr. Kimball in some respects more op- 
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timistio than I am. His lecture seems to cany the implication that 
eTerything in our past experience and present circumstances tends 
toward advancement in civilization. I am not so sure of this. If we 
look down the lines of history we shall see that civilizations have not 
only grown up out of barbarism, but that some in process of time have 
become static, fallen into decay, and finally become extinct. We 
should closely watch our own civilization for retrogressive tendencies 
in the light of the experience of other nations. 

I thought the speaker was too optimistic in his treatment of our 
Indian wars. I am unable to see that we have in any way profited by 
these conflicts. I believe it can be shown that, instead of " insisting 
on shedding the white man's blood in hate," the Indian tribes with 
which our forefathers came in contact seldom, if ever, attacked the 
whites without abundant provocation, or unless they became involved 
as allies in the white man's quarrels, as during the French and Indian 
War. Roger Williams and William Penn had to deal with very much 
the same sort of Indians as the Puritans of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut ; but, by a juster and more humane policy, they avoided con- 
flicts that were destructive and injurious, both physically and morally, 
to both parties. No nation can thrive by doing injustice either to its 
own or to an alien people ; and neither our colonial nor our national 
prosperity has been favored by our treatment of the Indians. 

In the main, however, I agree with the positions taken by Mr. Kim- 
ball in his able lecture. Whether we consent or not to all his conclu- 
sions, we must all recognize the mental stimulus derived from his 
thoughtful and original treatment of his topic 

Respecting free trade, which the speaker has so eloquently eulo- 
gized, I am not quite sure that the time has come when we can safely 
let down all the barriers and open our doors to absolutely free compe- 
tition. I believe in ultimate freedom of trade between nations, but 
we must approach it wisely, along the lines of evolution, not by vio- 
lent revolutionary changes in our financial policy. We must apply 
the principle of relativity, consider just what our present conditions 
are, how best we can do justice to all classes and interests involved, 
and adjust our policy accordingly. I believe we are now ready for a 
forward step ; but if we attempt too much, if we exceed the degree of 
progress indicative of natural, healthful growth, an injurious reaction 
will surely follow. 

Ms. Kimball replied briefly with a humorous story, defending him- 
self against the charge of too great optimism. 
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WHAT AMERICA OWES TO THE OLD 
WORLD. 

Bt a. Emebson Palmss. 

The consideration of the question of America's debt to 
what we are in the habit of calling the Old World has a 
certain timeliness at this short remoTe from the date of 
the festivities in remembrance of that great event in modem 
history which a kindly calendar has permitted us to cele- 
brate on at least two days, with an interval of a week and 
more between. We are still in the Columbian era, and 
thoughts of the discovery and the discoverer are frequently 
in the minds of all of us. It is well, therefore, at this time to 
ask what Columbus accomplished in our behalf ; to inquire 
what the Old World has done for the New ; and to endeavor 
to sum up, however inadequately, some results of the event 
which, beyond doubt, renders the year 1492 the most epoch- 
making year in history. 

What does America owe to the Old World? The query 
could be more briefly answered if we should ask, What 
does America not owe to the Old World? To the main 
question the answer might be briefly and comprehensively 
given in a single word — Everything. But such an answer 
would by no means be satisfactory, even if it be accepted as 
literally true. We do not owe everything to Europe, inti- 
mate as are the ties which bind us to the earlier civilization 
from which we sprang. I need do no more on this point 
than simply to call your attention to the mighty work done 
by Nature for America, so eloquently and graphically de- 
scribed in the preceding lecture. 

Let me say here that by America I mean the United 
States ; and when I speak of what America owes to the Old 
World I mean the debt due to the Eastern Hemisphere from 
the principal nation of the Western. It is, perhaps, regret- 
table that we are compelled to use the woros America and 
Americans in a restricted sense as relating to the United 
States and its people. There appears, however, to be no 
alternative. The United States is a magnificent fact, but 
there is no denying that it is not a good name ; and every- 
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body knows that such a deriyatiye as United- Statesian is 
an utter impossibility. The incongruity, even the absurdity, 
of speaking of Canadians and Americans, or of Mexicans 
and Americans, or of the relations between Chile and Amer- 
ica, is self-evident ; yet this form of speech seems to be an 
actual necessity. Especially it is wise to make use of the 
term America when an inhabitant of this country goes 
abroad. In England, for example, America, meaning the 
United States, is an easily understood fact, whereas to say 
that you come from the United States does not, to certain 
classes of people at all eyents, convey a very definite idea. 

Not all foreigners are as intelligent as the keeper of a 
little inn in Paris at which a friend of mine once spent a 
few days. When my friend informed his landlord that he 
was from the United States, the hotel man put on his wisest 
air and with the utmost gravity inquired : " Do you mean 
ze United States of North America, or ze United States of 
South America?" 

And that brings to mind a good story which Mr. Fiske 
has told in print, and which will oear retelling — even with a 
variation. It is of a company of Americans who were din- 
ing in Paris about the time of the close of our civil war, 
when a favorite topic with Americans everywhere was the 
bigness of their country. " Here's to the United States,** 
said the first speaker, in proposing a toast, " — the United 
States, bounded on the north by British America, on the 
south by the QuU of Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific." jfeedless to say 
that this was accepted as correct, but evoked a very mod- 
erate amount of applause. Then arose a second speaker. 
" Gentlemen," said he, ** the view of the United States which 
has just been given is far too limited. Let us consider the 
manifest destiny of our country. So I say. Here's to the 
United States of the future — bounded on the north by the 
North Pole, bounded on the south by the South Pole, 
bounded on the east by the Rising Sun, and bounded on . 
the west by the Star of Empire." But the limits of " spread- ' 
eagleism " had not been reached. A third speaker rose to 
his feet. " Mr. President and gentlemen," he began, " the 
definitions of the boundaries of the United States which 
have already been given do not satisfy me. I can be con- 
tent with no such pent-up Utica. I make bold to peer into 
the mighty future, and with my mind's eye I benold the 
United States bounded on the north, sir, by the Aurora 
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Borealis, bounded on the south by the Precession of the 
Equinoxes, bounded on the east by the Primeval Chaos, and 
bounded on the west, sir, by the Day of Judgment ! " 

The United States — ^the America — composed of foriy- 
f our splendid commonwealths, some of them more than 
Old- World empires in extent, in population, in wealth, in 
resources, is, however, sufficient for us ; and it is this Amer- 
ica which we have in mind when we ask the question. What 
does America owe to the Old Worid ? 

The Discovery of America.— Oub Debt to Columbus. 

First and foremost, in takinff account of stock in order 
to determine how large is the balance on the debit side of 
the ledger, we must mention the discovery of the Western 
world. To this, of course, I shall make only the briefest 
reference. But it is the foundation fact which can not be 
overlooked. If there had been no Europe, there would be 
no America — at all events, no such America as we know and 
enjoy. That America would soon have been discovered if 
Columbus had not made his memorable voyage there is 
the strongest reason for believing. None the less is Chris- 
topher Columbus entitled to full credit for his great achieve- 
ment. Nor does it detract in the sliffhtest degree from the 
splendor of his fame that he was all unaware of the true 
significance of what he had accomplished when, as Mr. 
Lowell says, " seeking the back door of Asia, he found him- 
self knocking at the front door of America." But, in fact, 
he did not so find himself, and when he died, in 1506, it was 
in the full belief that what he had discovered was the out- 
cropping of Asia. Of America proper, of the mainland of 
the continent, he caught but one fflimpse, and his eyes were 
holden so that he did not know what ne had seen. Never- 
theless, Columbus discovered America. And no one can 
stand on the deck of a steamship in mid-ocean and gaze 
out upon the seemingly limitless reaches of water without 
feeling a new admiration for the indomitable courage and 
the lofty faith which carried that intrepid navigator, in spite 
of all opposition, across the dark and unknown Atlantic. 

** How, in God's name, did Columbus get over, 
Is a pure wonder to me, I prot^t, 
Cabot, and Raleigh too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest. 
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Bad enough, all the same, 

For them that after came. 

Bat, in great heaven's name. 

How A« should ever think 

That on the other brink 
Of this wild waste terra firma should be» 
Is a pure wonder, I must saj, to me." 

Columbns discovered America. This is the first item to 
be set down on the credit-sheet of Europe. He did not 
discover the United States^-our America—but he made our 
America a possibility. But America's debt to Europe is not 
all positive; there are some negative factors of immense 
importance. My predecessor in this course has dwelt on 
the fortunate disposition of events whereby the trade winds 
carried Columbus to the West Indies, and thus set the tide 
of Spanish occupation toward tropical America; while 
when France set out to possess itself of new territory across 
the Atlantic, it entered the then unknown new world by 
the St. Lawrence Biver, thinking thus to find a short cut to 
China — a historic fact which is preserved for us in the 
name of the Lachine Rapids, near Montreal. Thus was the 
truly temperate part of the Atlantic coast region reserved 
for occupation by the sturdy English race. They did not 
discover our America, but they planted it; ana what a 
superb harvest has come from that planting I We owe some- 
thing to Spain ; something to France ; something to Ger- 
many; not a little to the Netherlands; something to the 
rest of continental Europe : our debt to England is prodi- 
gious. In the international ledger it is Engknd whicn fills 
the largest number of pages by far. 

OuB Kinship with England.— Community of 
Language. 

Of all the names ever applied to England I like Haw- 
thorne's best Our Old Home he called it — a name as full 
of truth as of felicitousness. This happy phrase has a fel- 
low, if not an equal, in Mr. Gladstone's Kin Beyond Sea. 
The question "i)o Americans hate England?" has be^n 
discussed in one of our magazines. To me it seems passing 
strange that the occasion for the asking of such a question 
could ever have arisen. Why should Americans hate the 
country out of whose loins thev sprang, with whose people they 
have so much in common, whose language they speak, as to 
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which, indeed, their foremost feeling should be a feeling of 
kinship and sympathjr? It is true that we have had two 
wars with Great Britain, but the first, at least, was not an 
unmixed evil, since it led to the independence of the Ameri- 
can colonies and the development of this incomparable re- 
public. Our revolutionary forefathers had good cause to 
resent and refuse to submit to the exactions and tyrannies 
of the British Government ; but every student of our early 
history knows that it was with no glad hilarity that the 
sober-minded colonists rent asunder the ties that bound 
them to the mother land. The attitude of England toward 
the ITnited States during our civil war — the attitude, at any 
rate, of not a few Englishmen — was not precisely what we 
would have wished to have it, but still, in view of the tri- 
umph of the Union cause, we can afford to be magnani- 
mous. There should be no room in our hearts for such a 
thing as Anglophobia. We are their Kin Beyond Sea. Eng- 
land is of a truth Our Old Home. Let us not be content to 
accept these facts simplj^ in their historic bearings. Let us 
do our part toward making them actual, living realities. 

In counting up the sum of our inheritance from Eng- 
land, should not the first place be given to the imperial 
language which we have in common with our kin beyond 
the sea? The English tongue is our tongue. All English 
literature is our literature. All American literature is 
English literature. Who is wise enough to draw the mystic 
line riffhtly severing theirs from ours? In re^ity there is 
no such line. Not without reason has Hawthorne been in- 
cluded in the series of English Men of Letters. But not 
Hawthorne alone is entitled to a place there. The sixty-five 
millions of Americans share and speak the English lan- 
guage, and it is as trulv their language as it is England's 
own. Curiously enougn, too, not a few of the so-called 
" Americanisms " to which some of our English cousins ob- 
ject have been found to be simply survivals ; that is to say, 
words which were in common \ise in England before the 
planting of the colonies in America have been retained 
here while becoming obsolete there, so that now to English 
ears they seem to have been first brought to light on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Who can estimate the influence of the English language 
in making the United States what it is to-day? Our com- 
mon spnBech is indeed a mighty legacy from the little idand 
which is " roughly set " amid " olown seas and storming 
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showers." Whether the English tongue is ever to become 
the universal language, who is far-seeing enough to predict? 
Certainly it seems more likely to become such than any 
other language of the present day; and infinitely more 
likely than a manufactured thing like yolai)uk. If English 
ever does achieve this pre-eminence, it will be owing in 

freat part to the influence of the American branch oi the 
inglisn-speaking race. 

The Puritan Spibit.— Obigik of Ameeicak 
Ikstitutions. 

In the second place, though possibly it should have 
been mentioned first, we owe to England the Puritan spirit 
and all that that implies. We are wont nowadays to speak 
lightly, if not scofl^gly, of Puritanism. We are too prone 
to underestimate the infiuence of the Puritans, despite the 
annually recurring dinners of our New England Societies, 
and to think that, on the whole, we are well rid of them at 
this stage of our development As a corrective of this tend- 
ency let me auote a sentence or two from Prof. Fisko. " No 
loftier ideal," he says, " has ever been conceived than that 
of the Puritan who would fain have made of the world a 
City of God. If we could sum up all that England owes to 
Puritanism, the story would be a great one indeed. As 
regards the United States, we may safely say that what is 
noblest in our history to-day, and of happiest augury for 
our social and political future, is the impress left upon the 
character of our people by the heroic men who came to 
New England early in the seventeenth century." * 

What these heroic men brought with them across the 
Atlantic was the democratic spirit " Without having any 
profound or fine-spun theories, the Pilgrims put in force 
the divine right of common sense. Bepublican institutions 
in America were merely the result of the application, first 
and last, of practical snrewdness to the wants and circum- 
stances of the people." f 

Within the last few years the origins of American insti- 
tutions have been studied as never before, and a large 
amount of new and valuable light has been cast upon this 
most interesting subject It used to be the commonly 
accepted opinion that our institutions were either brought 

* American Political Ideas, p. S7. 

t The Planting of New England. Edward Eggledton, Oentury, voL zzr, p. 866. 
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bodily from England, being subject, as a matter of course, 
to certain enlargement and modification on the new soil, or 
else that in some mysterious way they were evolved or in- 
vented by the English colonists and their descendants, who 
must, in this point of view, be regarded as the possessors of 
almost superhuman wisdom and political sagacity. 

Mr. Freeman takes a broader and more philosophic 
view, though it may be charged that his view is somewhat 
vague. He says: *^The institutions of Massachusetts or 
Maryland ... are a part of the general institutions of the 
English people, as these are again part of the general insti- 
tutions of the Teutonic race, and these are again part of 
the general institutions of the whole Aryan family. . . . 
The institutions of England are the general institutions of 
the Teutonic race, modified, as they could not fail to be, by 
settlement in a great European island, and by the events 
which have taken place since that settlement. The institu- 
tions of the American States are the institutions of Eng- 
land, modified, as they could not fail to be, by settlement 
in a greater American continent, and by the events which 
have taken place since that settlement."* 

In seeking to determine to how great an extent we are 
indebted to the mother country for our institutions, let us 
inquire what institutions we have in common with Eng- 
land, and what we possess which have no prototypes in that 
country, and then we shall be ready to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, from what source the latter were derived. 

On this head a valuable contribution has recently been 
made by Mr. Douglas Campbell, of New York, in his book 
entitled The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. 
The work shows careful research and exhaustive inquiry, 
but, while gladly acknowledging my obligations to Mr. 
Campbell, I can not help feeling that he has not, in his in- 
vestigations and conclusions, been always animated by the 
impiulial, judicial, and scientific spirit of the true histo- 
rian. The following statement, for example, can hardly 
be read without a deling of surprise and dissent: ^^ In- 
stead of those [the institutions] of the TTnited States being 
derived from England, it is a curioud fact that, while we 
have in the main English social customs and traits of char- 
acter, we have scarcehr a legal or jjolitical institution of im- 
portance which is of English origin, and but few which 

•An Introducfcloii to American IngUtotional HistoiT. B. ▲. Freeman, Johns 
HopkiMUniventty Studlea, voL i, No. 1, pp. 18, 16. 
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have come to ns by the way of England/' * At the same 
time, it is not to be denied that Mr. Campbell's book is an 
important and suggestive addition to the literature of this 
subject. 

Now let us consider the cardinal differences and like- 
nesses between the institutions of the United States and 
those of the mother country, and endeavor to trace the 
origin of those factors in our nation's life which have ex- 
erted the greatest influence. 

The Church ik England and the United States. 

First, England has its established church, while in 
America there is no such thing as a state religious establish- 
ment. The difference is immense. Not only is the state 
church in England supported by taxes levied upon all the 

nle, irrespective of their own religious preferences, but 
Is a part in the common life wnich it is difficult for 
those not closely familiar with it to appreciate. The par- 
ish in England is the center of eveirthing. Even the 
street watering-carts in London are marked as belonging to 
such and such parishes ; and parish there means simply an 
ecclesiastical district. 

In our own country, on the other hand, it is prescribed 
the in our fundamental law (Article VI) that " no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States," and the first 
amendment to the Constitution, proposed by the verv first 
Congress, in 1789, provides that " Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof." 

Whence came the absolute separation of church and state in 
the United States ? " Of all the differences between the Old 
World and the New," says Mr. Bryce, " this is perhaps the 
most salient " ; and there is a note of surprise — ^the surprise 
that his English readers will feel — in the opening sentence 
of his chapter on The Churches and the Clergy : " In exam- 
ining the JN^ational Government and the State governments 
we have never once had occasion to advert to any ecclesias- 
tical body or question, because with such matters govern- 
ment has in the United States absolutely nothing to do." t 
Provisions similar to those already quoted from the Federal 
Constitution and the first amendment are to be found in the 

* VoL 1, p. 11. t The American Oommonwealtb, toL U, p. BTOi. 
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constitations of all onr States, though with some Tariations 
and qualifications, so that^ in the opinion of Mr. Bryce, the 
" neutrality of the State Tin America] can not be said to be 
theoretically complete." * 

For all practical purposes, however, there are entire re- 
ligious freedom and religious equality throughout the 
United States. But it was not so from the beginning. 
Church establishments were the rule during the colonial 
period. In Massachusette the Puritan theocracy long held 
undisputed sway. The earlier constitutions of several of 
our States virtually recognized a state church. It was not 
so in Pennsylvania, where no church was ever legally estab- 
lished. In New York, although first the Duteh Beformed 
and afterward the Anglican Church enjoyed a special de- 
gree of favor, the first constitution, adopted in 1777, re- 
pealed all such parts of the common law and all such 
statutes as could *' be construed te establish or maintain 
any particular denomination of Christians or their minis- 
ters.^ t Virginia followed in 1785. It was not till 1818, 
however, that Connecticut placed all religious bodies on a 
level ; and in Massachusetts a tax for the support of the 
Con^gationalist churches was, up till 1811, imposed on 
all citizens not belonging to some other incorporated relig- 
ious body, and full religious equality was first recognized m 
that State by a constitutional amendment in 1833.| Prof. 
Bryce comments upon the remarkable fact that the *' dises- 
tablishment," if it may be so called, in the several States 
was " accomplished with no great effort, and left very little 
rancor behind. In the South it seemed a natural outeome 
of the Eevolution. In New England it came more grad- 
ually, as the necessary result of the political development of 
each commonwealth."* Religious freedom in America 
seems, accordingly, to have been the normal outgrowth of 
what may be termed the American spirit, although Holland 

* " Vermont mnd Delaware declare that erery sect ought to maintain some form 
of religioas worship, and Vermont adds that it ought to observe the Lord's Day. 
Six Southern States exclude from office any one who denies the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Besides these six, PennsylTanla and Tennessee pronounoe a 
man Ineligible for office who does not believe In God and In a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Maryland and Arkansas even make sudi a person In- 
competent as a Juror or witness. Religious freedom has been generally thought 
of In America In the form of freedom and equality as between different sorts of 
Christians, or at any rate different sorts of theists ; persons opposed to religion 
altogether have tUi recently been extremely few everywhere, and practically 
unknown In the South.''— Idem, p. 671. 

t Schaff's Church and SUte in the United States, quoted In Campbell's Puri- 
tan, VOL L p. 15. 

t American Commonwealth. Bryce, vol 11, p. 67S. •Idem. 
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nndonbtedly exerted much influence in this regard upon 
the founders of iN'ew England. If the example of the 
Dutch had been more sedulously followed, the dark chapters 
which record the persecution of witches and the proscription 
of Quakers and Baptists could be omitted from tiie annals 
of Massachusetts. 

In England to-daj there are almost complete religious 
toleration and equality, save that a Boman Catholic can not 
sit on the throne, nor can one of that faith hold the office 
of Lord Chancellor of England or that of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. But in these matters America has been the 
leader of the mother country. " In 1689 a partial Act of 
Toleration was enacted [in England], but it was not ex- 
tended to Unitarians until 1813, to Boman Catholics until 
1829, and to Jews until 1858. Until such respective dates 
the members of these proscribed religious bodies were ex- 
cluded from public office, while it was not until 1871 that 
all religious tests were abolished in the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, so as to open those institutions equally 
to studente of all religious denominations." * 

The Bbitish and Aicbbioan OoNSTxrimoiirs. 

In the next place, the United States has a written Con- 
stitution, whereas what is called the constitution of England 
is merely a mass of precedents, traditions, usages, and un- 
derstandinffs. Our Constitution is our glory and our pride. 
It is a wonderful piece of work, and it was framed under 
difficulties which most of us are not accustomed to appre- 
ciate. Mr. Gladstone paid it a splendid tribute when he 
said : ^^ The American Constitution is, so far as I can see, 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man." But, as a matter of fact, 
it was not thus ^^ struck off." It does not contravene the 
law tiiat what is of real and permanent value must be of 
dow growth. The Constitution of the United States was 
the product of evolution in a very real sense. Prof. Bryce 
takes a deeper view than the English Prime Minister. 
" The American Constitution," he says, " is no exception to 
the rule that everything which has power to win the obedi- 
ence and respect of men must have its roots deep in the 
past, and that the more slowly every institution has grown, 
80 much the more enduring is it likely to prove. There is 

^ OMiipbell'BParttAii, ToL 1, p. 47. 
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little in this Gonstitntion that is absolutely new. There is 
much that is as old as Magna Gharta." * 

Sir Henry Maine observes that " the Gonstitution of the 
United States was the fruit of signal sagacity and pre- 
science " t ^^ ^^^ P^^ ^' *^ framers. This is undeniably 
true ; but it is not underrating that sanity and prescience 
to point out that those wise and far-sighted men had valu- 
able models for their work in the various State constitutions 
which had been in existence for some ten years previous to 
the meeting of the memorable convention of 1787. These 
instruments varied widely, showing the great diversity of 
views entertained by the men who framed them, but not a 
few of their most important provisions found a place in the 
Federal Gonstitution. But there had been written constitu- 
tions lon^ before. The earliest was that adopted in Gon- 
necticut m 1639 ; and if a precedent be sought for this, it 
may be found in the Union of Utrecht, which was the writ- 
ten constitution of the Netherland Eepublic. 

In spite of the fact that England was then, as now, with- 
out a written constitution, it was from England and from 
what had been developed through the relations of the colo- 
nies with the home government that the framers of the 
American Gonstitution drew many of the principles that 
give stability and strength to the bond which united the 
thirteen States into one, and which has sufficed, with little 
change, for the development and orderly control of a Union 
of States of which the founders of the republic could never 
have dreamed in their wildest imaginings. 

No reader of the Federalist can fail to note the influence 
of Montescjuieu upon Hamilton and Madison. Montes- 
quieu's Spirit of Laws, published in 1748, is placed by Prof. 
Bryce in that " small class of books which permanently turn 
the course of human thought." This famous book empha- 
sized the separation of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
e)wers as the most remarkable and admirable feature of the 
ritish system. It is evident enough now that the views of 
Montesquieu and Blackstone on this point were mistaken, 
and that no such separation does exist in the British con- 
stitution, where the executive has become the merest fimre- 
head and Parliament has become absolutely supreme. Nev- 
ertheless, Hamilton and his coadjutors accepted implicitly 
the teachings of the great French writer on this matter ; 
and hence me rigid separation of the executive, legislative, 

♦ American Oommonwealtli, toL 1, p. 96. t Popular Qoremment, p. 109. 
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and judicial branches of government which was embodied 
in our Constitution, and which remains unaltered. It was 
derived in a roundabout way from England, although in 
reality it did not exist there. 

Of the difference between the executive in England and 
the United States it is needless to sneak. The nominal ex- 
ecutive in England is, as I have saia, no more than a figure- 
head ; the refJ executive is the Prime Minister, together with 
the committee of the House of Commons which is known 
as the Cabinet. In America the President is a real execu- 
tive. Besides being the commander of the army and navy 
and having power to appoint judges and a large number of 
other officers, including the members of the Cabinet, he 

gossesses a substantial veto power. The members of our 
abinet have no voice in legislation, and, with the excep- 
tion of the veto power of the President, the separation of 
the executive from the legislative department is complete. 

More important still is the separation of the judiciary 
from both. The ci*eation of the Supreme Court was the 
crowning act of the immortal Constitution^ Convention. 
" There is no exact precedent for it either in the ancient or 
the modem world."* " This is the most noble as it is the 
most distinctive feature of the Government of the United 
States. It constitutes a difference between the American 
and British systems more fundamental than the separation 
of the executive from the legislative department." f In its 
sphere the Supreme Court is precisely what its name im- 
plies — supreme. Not only does it construe and determine 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress, but it is charged 
with interpreting the Constitution iteelf. There is no mys- 
tery about this 1^ the American mind. But to the English 
mind it seems almost incomprehensible, for in England 
there is nothing corresponding with our court of final re- 
sort The Englishmairs difficulty in understanding this 
feature of our Government arises from the radical differ- 
ence between the constitutions of the two countries. In 
England Parliament is omnipotent. According to Prof. 
Bryce, even Magna Gharta and the Bill of Bights are no 
more than " ordinary laws, which could be repetSed by Par- 
liament at any moment in exactlv the same way as it can 
repeal a highway act or lower the auty on tobacco." J Our 

* Popular Goremment. Maiiie. p. 218. 

t Critical Period of American History, flake, pp. 800, 801. 

t AmericaaOommoQwealth, ToL i, p. S87. 
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fixed Constitution, and the Supreme Court with power 
to interpret it, are the two most distinctive features of 
our Government, and have had the greatest influence in 
forming and preserving the American republic. Yet 
neither of them was borrowed directly from the mother 
countrv. 

In the make-up of our national legislature, it is true, we 
have copied the English in providing two houses, but the 
resemblance between our Senate and the House of Lords is 
a surface resemblance oidy. The House of Lords is a 
hereditary assembly and represents the aristocracy. More 
than that, at the present day its functions are merely nomi- 
nal, and it may be said to exist solely by sufferance of the 
House of Commons, whereas, in the opinion of so clear- 
sighted an observer as Matthew Arnold, the United States 
Senate is perhaps, of all our institutions, " the most hap- 
pily devised and the most successful in its working.'* * For 
all practical purposes the House of Commons is the Eng- 
lish Parliament ; but the House of Bepresentatives is by no 
means the American Congress. Our House of Bepresenta- 
tives stands for the people, while the Senate represents the 
States as so many separate units. This arrangement was 
the result of a famous compromise in the convention of 
1787, and it has proved a most beneficent one. 

Local Goveenmekt. — The Towk Meeting. 

The question of local government in the United States is 
one of the most interesting of all questions to the student 
of our history and politics. Of all our local institutions, the 
town meeting has oeen the most distinctive and impoi'tant. 
The " Aryan mark " it has been happily called by a writer 
in one of the recent magazines. It is in New England that 
the town meeting has had the largest sway and the greatest 
development, but it was in no sense indigenous on New 
England soil. Prof. Herbert B. Adams has clearly pointed 
out the Germanic origin of the New England town, and 
the subject has of late been thoroughly dealt with by Prof. 
Fiske and other writers. Mr. Freeman says that " a New 
England town meeting is essentially the same thing as the 
Homeric <lyop^, the Athenian ^fdcXi/o-ui, the Boman comitia^ 
the Swiss Landesgerneinde, the English folk-moot " ; and 

• Nineteenth Oentuxy, Febmary* 1885. 
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that it is " the survival, or rather revival, of the old Teu- 
tonic assembly 6n the soil of a third England." * In the 
forest valleys of Germany, says Prof. Adams, the ancient 
Teutons came together and " talked over, in village-moot, 
the lowly affairs of husbandry and the management of their 
common fields. Here were planted the seeds of Parlia- 
mentary or Self - Government, of Commons and Con- 
gresses. Here lay the germs of reli^ous reformations and 
of popular revolutions, the ideas which have formed Ger- 
many and Holland, England and New England, the United 
States in the broadest sense of that old Germanic institu- 
tion." t 

It has been found that in principle the town meeting is 
the oldest form of government known to man. It really 
antedated Athens and Bpme. Research has shown that 
the first town was the stationary home of a clan, or a group 
of people united by family ties. This home was ciJled a 
turtj which is equivalent to our word town. The old Eng- 
lish town had its tungemot^ or town meeting, at which by- 
laws were made and various business transacted. (It is an 
interesting fact that our word by-law originally meant sim- 
ply town law, the old word 5y, signifymg town^ existing 
now only in certain combinations, such as Derby, Whitby, 
and the like.) Originally, as far as can be ascertained, tiie 
officers of these primitive town meetings were elected by 
the people, but when great landowners came to exercise 
large power the lord's steward and bailiflf appear to have 
taken the place of the elected officials. After the Conquest 
the towns m England became manors, in which the officers 
were responsible to the neighboring lord, but they did not 
lose their self-government altogether. As the clans formed 
towns, so the uniting of clans into tribes formed shires or 
counties, and ultimately by the union of the shires the 
English nation came into being. Very early there came to 
be shire motes, or county meetings, to which each town sent 
representatives. Here was the beginning of representative 

fovemment, which is such a familiar fact to us to-day. 
'rom the shire motes of England came the House of Com- 
mons, the glory of establishing which, in 1265, belonffs to 
Simon de Montf ort, although the first Parliament in which 

* Introduction to American Instltational Hlstorr. J. H. U. Studies, voL 1, No. 
1, pp. 16, 88. 

t The Qermanio Origin of New Rtigland Tdwns. J. H. U. Studies, voL i, No. 8, 
p. 5. 
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the people were fully represented did not assemble until 
thirty years later.* 

Thus we trace the beginnings of the town and the town 
meeting, which have had such a vital share in the making 
of New England, and, in fact, of the greater part of the 
United States. The town meeting has been very truly 
called the " primordial cell " out of which a great portion 
of our national life has come. Althou£;h in England the 
town had fallen from its high estate by the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and although during the last five hundred years the 
county has sunk there into a mere administrative district, 
the settlers of New England had been accustomed to the 
discussing of local affairs in public meetings — that is, par- 
ish meetmgs — and it was for the very purpose of self- 
government more particularly in church matters, that 
they had left their homes and crossed the ocean. In 
New England the meeting-house was from the beginning 
the center of the settlement, and town government there 
was neither more nor less than parish government adapted 
to the new conditions of life. Here was the very essence 
of democracy, although in an important sense the early 
government of New England was a theocracy. But as 
£ur as outward forms were concerned, it was emphatically 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

In Virginia and the Southern colonies generally there was 
a somewhat different condition of things, and there the 
county was the political unit. The county, however, has 
had far less influence than the town in the development of 
the nation, and does not call for special consideration. The 
idea of town government has been carried from New Eng- 
land throughout most, if not all, of our new West ; and it 
is significant that where the town and the county have come 
into comijetition, as has been the case in Illinois especially, 
the superiority of the town has slowly but certainly brought 
it to the front Roughly speaking, the lower half of Illi- 
nois was settled by people with Southern ideas and the 
northern half by pioneers of New England blood. The 
former were the first comers, and brought in the county 
system ; the New Englanders strongly favored township or- 
ganization, and through their infiuence four fifths oi the 
counties in the State nave since adopted the township sys- 

* Most of what is said here about the town meeting is condensed from John 
FIske's CivH Government In the United States, pp. 84 et aeq. 
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tern. This experience is highly significant of the vitality 
and value of the town in America.* 

The town meeting — that is, a primary assembly of all the 
voters in a town for the discussion and settlement of ques- 
tions of local government — has, of course, never prevailed 
over a large extent of the country ; but there is no doubt of 
the general tendency toward a spread of township govern- 
ment. For a small community the town meeting affords an 
ideal method for the control and adjustment of local affairs, 
but with the growth of population representative govern- 
ment becomes a necessity. Boston remained a town until 
at its town meetings not less than seven thousand men came 
together, making an intelligent interchange or expression of 
opinions impossible. Not tne least of Samuel Adams's titles 
to fame is the fact that he was " the man of the town meet- 
ing " ; and the importance of the town was clearly recog- 




principle 

governments, and have proved themselves the wisest inven- 
tion ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise 
of self-government, and for its preservation." f 

Geowth and Spbead of Populae Education. 

Popular education has been one of the most prominent 
and distinctive features in the growth and development of 
the United States. In our free-school system we easily lead 
the world, and there can be no question that the average of 
education, superficial though the education may be, is higher 
in America than in any other country. The idea of general 
education may be said to have come over in the Mayflower. 
At any rate, as early as 1647 a law was enacted in Massachu- 
setts providing that every town with fifty householders should 
establish a school in which children could be taught to read 
and write, and that every town with one hundred families of 
householders should have a school in which boys could be 
fitted for Harvard College. Before this, however, several 
towns had begun to appropriate money for free schools, and 
Harvard College had been founded in 1636. By 1666 every 

* It is flcarcel J necessary to point out that town and totonthip are two words 
for one thing, toion alone oeing used in New England, while in the rest of the 
country totonahin is more common. Some confusion is almost ineTitable, since 
Unon is also used as meaning village, and sometimes even city. 

t Works, vol ii, p. li 
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town in Massachusetts had a common school, and all with 
over one hundred families a grammar school. In this mat- 
ter Massachusetts was the leader of the other colonies, but 
they followed not far behind. I am speaking now only of 
those of New England, although the Dutch early establisned 
free schools in New York. The spirit of education was slow 
to penetrate the South. In 1671 the Governor of Virginia 
wrote to the English Commissioners for Foreign Planta- 
tions : " I thank God there are no free schools or printing- 
presses, and I hope we shall not have any these hundrSi 
years.*' Is it not a most suggestive fact that at this very 
time the Governor of Connecticut wrote to these very Com- 
missioners : " One fourth of the annual revenue of the colony 
is laid out in maintaining free schools for the education of 
our children"? 

This striking difference is " simificant of much.** How 
did it come about that popular education was from the first 
fostered in New England and frowned on in Virginia? 
These colonies were all settled by English men and women. 
What caused such a world-wide difference in them on this 
most important subject? It seems perfectly clear that the 
idea of popular education was not brought to this country 
directly from England. In the first ^ace, there was no 
such thing in England at the time of the American settle- 
ments, nor, indeed, until nearly two centuries and a half 
afterward. How the free-school system has spread over the 
United States is well known ; and it is equally well known 
that its progress has been slower in the South than else- 
where. In England it was not until as late a date as 1832 
that the Government took a hand in the matter of educa- 
tion at all. In that year it made an appropriation for 
educational purposes of £20,000. The appropriation was 
gradually increased until 1869, when it amounted to half a 
million pounds. In 1870 England first adopted a system of 
general education by establisning common schools for the 
people. But these were not at that time wholly free ; in 
truth, they have only iust become so. Instead of leading 
the United States in this vital matter, it is plain that Eng- 
land has followed a long, long way after us. 

We must look elsewhere for the origin of our common- 
school system. It would be easy to say, with Lowell, that 
it was the invention of the Puritan settlers in Massachusetts; 
or with Bancroft, that it "was derived from Geneva, the 
work of John Calvin ; introduced by Luther into Germany, 
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by John Enoz into Scotland, and so became the property 
01 the English-speaking nations.'' Bat Lowell's remark is 
a mere guess, and Bancroft's is a palpable non sequitur. 
Mr. Campbell insists that the idea of a school supported by 
the state, in which instruction should be giyen to all de- 
sirous of obtaining it, was not the creature of the Reforma- 
tion. There were free schools in Eome, according to Pliny, 
and the Moors in Spain established many such scnools nine 
or ten centuries ago. No doubt the Beformers did good 
work in spreading abroad the idea of popular education. 
At all events, it t<K>k firm hold upon a number of European 
countries in the century following the Eeformation. In 
1637 there was not a single peasant child in Sweden who 
was unable to read or write. In the Netherlands, even be- 
fore the war with Spain, there is good evidence that the 
peasants could read and write well ; and in 1609, when the 
first migration of the Pilgrims to Leyden took place, that 
was a land where, according to Motley, " every child went 
to school, where almost every individual inhabitant could 
read or write, where even the middle classes were proficient 
in mathematics and the classics, and could sneak two or 
more modem languages." * It can hardly be doubted that 
this was the source from which was derived the first idea of 
popular education in the newly established colonies, even 
though the first schools in New England were not, like those 
of the Dutch Republic, absolutely free. 

Here, too, we see why it was that education was favored 
in New England and repressed in Virginia. New England 
was settled by Puritans, not a few of whom had been in the 
Netherlands, and all of whom were familiar with its insti- 
tutions, while the people who founded Virginia were of a 
different class, and were devoted to the Church of England 
and opposed to innovations of all kinds. Sir William Berke- 
ley, whose famous assertion I have quoted,! may be regarded 
as typical of this class. It is sometimes said that the New 
England colonists represent the Roundheads of England, 
and those of Virginia the Cavaliers, but this I take to be a 
partial and superficial view. Still it is certain that the two 
sets of colonists were composed of very different classes of 

Eeople, and the impress which they made upon the soil was 
tstmg. In no respect, perhaps, is this difference shown 
more strikingly than in the disregard for public education 

• United NetherlandB, ToL It, p. 488. tPttgeTl. 
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which is still very evident throughout our Southern States, 
although the condition of things there is continually im- 
proving. 

The schoolmaster has been abroad in our land as a whole, 
and the sum of the good done by him is immeasurable, even 
though many of the species have believed, as Mr. Lowell has 
suggested regarding the founders of Harvard, that whipping 
was "a wild benefit of nature," and, if they could have had 
their way, would have substituted " birchen " for " vernal '* 
in the well-known stanza of Wordsworth, and so made it 
read: 

** One impulse from a hirehen wood 

Can teaoh you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can." 

OtHEK FaOTOBS IK OITB NATIONAL LiFB. 

Two or three other potent factors in our national life 
press for consideration, but must be disposed of briefly. 
One of these is the freedom of the press ; another is the 
written ballot ; a third, ease in the transfer of land ; and a 
fourth, the amelioration and perfection of the forms of legal 
procedure. 

There was a rigid censorship of the press in England at 
the time the first American settlements were made and for 
many years afterward; and somethine of the same spirit 
found a place in the colonies. In Holland, however, more 
liberal ideas prevailed, and doubtless from that source they 
were carried across the Atlantic, to bear abundant fruit in 
later times. In the matter of the law of libel America has 
pointed the way for Endand, where the preposterous doc- 
trine that ^' the greater the truth the greater the libel " pre- 
vailed until 1845. Our Constitution affirmed the freedom 
of speech and of the press ; but these are elastic phrases. 
More to the point was the action of Pennsylvania m 1790, 
when there was inserted in its second constitution a pro- 
vision that in actions for libel ^' the truth thereof may be 
given in evidence " ; and the same principle speedily found 
a place in the law and practice of the other States. 

Nothing is more essential to the safety and permanence 
of republican institutions than the secret ballot The writ- 
ten or printed ballot is so familiar to us that we are apt 
to forget that it has not always been equally familiar in 
other countries where a system of voting prevails. It is the 
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fact, howeyer, that the ballot was not used in Great Britain 
until the year 1872. Previous to that time all voting had 
been done viva voce or hj a show of hands. Plainly enouKh, 
America borrowed nothing from the mother country in this 
regard; and it is a sugi^estive fact that when England 
wanted a model ballot law, it turned for it, not to the 
United States, but to Australia. The Greeks had a primi- 
tive form of balloting by pieans of shells or stones, and in 
the Eoman republic magistrates were voted for by means of 
wooden tablets. In the thirteenth century the written bal- 
lot was adopted by the Roman cardinals in choosing popes. 
In America the written ballot was first used in electing a 
minister for the Salem church in 1629. There can be no 
question that it was brought hither from the ^Netherlands, 
where it was the custom to choose both ministers and magis- 
trates, at least in some towns, by ballot In 1634 Thomas 
Dudley was elected Governor of Massachusetts, over John 
Winthrop, by means of " voting papers." The written bal- 
lot was embodied in the Connecticut constitution of 1639 ; 
Bhode Island followed in 1647, and West Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania a few years later. In the first constitutions 
adopted by five of the thirteen original States it was pro- 
vided that all elections should be by ballot New York was 
not one of them, but the advantf^es of this system soon 
came to be reco^ized here. At present the use of the bal- 
lot is universal m the United States ; but it has remained 
for us, in the last three or four years, to borrow from Eng- 
land the state-printed ballot, which England in turn had 
borrowed from Australia. The so-called Australian system, 
with modifications more or less marked, has now been es- 
tablished in three quarters of our Stated, and will in all 
probability, in spite of the opposition of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, soon be in general use throughout the country. 
Many of the existing laws on this subject are far from per- 
fect, but, as a whole, they mark a very long stride in the 
right direction. We are also beginning to learn from Eng- 
land the wisdom of requiring from candidates an account of 
their expenditures. Soon, let us hope, we shall require the 
same from our political committees, and, furthermore, place 
a rigid limit upon the amount of money which a candidate 
may spend to secure his election — or defeat 

Our forefathers builded wisely when they refused to es- 
tablish an aristocracy on American soil, and wisely, too, 
when they threw aside the law of primogeniture, which still 
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1)reyails in the mother country and permits almost all its 
and to remain in the hands of a few owners. Here, again, 
the good example of the Dutch Eepublic was follow^ in 
America. So also in the matter of the recording of deeds, 
as to which England la^s far behind us, but which has, be- 
yond doubt, had a vast influence in promoting the prosper- 
ity of our people as a whole by makm^ the transfer of land 
from one owner to another an easy and simple matter. 

It is needless for me to do more than mention our great 
inheritance from England in trial by jury, and time would 
fail me should I undertake to trace in its fullness the history 
of this important factor in our social organization. Only 
in Great Britain and America is this institution, if it may 
be so termed, found in its completeness ; and it is more 
closely woven into the texture of the state here than there. 

Of one important difference between our criminal pro- 
cedure and tnat in England, however, I must speak. Our 
public prosecutor, or district attorney, is one of our most 
important officials. It is almost impossible for us to think 
of enforcing the laws and punishing criminals without such 
an officer for every county; and, moreover, for offenses 
against the laws of the United States a Federal district at- 
torney everywhere stands ready to prosecute. It seems won- 
derful to us that no such officers are known in England 
even to this day, in spite of numerous and eloquent appeals 
on the subject.* In 1855 Lord Brougham, in a striking 
speech in the House of Lords, called attention most em- 
pnatically to the evils resulting from a state of things in 
which the criminal procedure of England was " left to shift 
for itself, its execution being everybody's business in theory, 
and so nobody's in fact" f By an act of 1884, it is true, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury in England was made director 
of public prosecutions, to act in important cases ; but it is 
easy to see that appointing one officer of this kind for the 
entire kingdom is a very different thing from having a dis- 
trict attomev for each county, as in the United States. Let 
us be thankful to the Netherland Republic for this factoi^ 
in the enforcement of our criminal laws. 

The English and the Americans are indeed kin, but to 
find the common stock we must in most cases go back two 
centuries or more. During this long lapse of time the Eng- 
lish characteristics have been wonderfully preserved on 

* The Paiitan in HoUand, England, and America. toI. U, pp. 441-444. 
t Speech on criminal law procedure, March 2S, 1866. 
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American soil. The likenesses between the average Eng- 
lishman and the average American are a thousand times 
more salient than the unlikenesses. The American is quicker 
in his movements and his thoughts, more restless, more en- 
ergetic, iliore enterprising, more self-reliant, less conserva- 
tive, ever ready to hear or ask some new thing. This dif- 
ference in national type is easy to understand. It was, very 
naturally, the restless, unquiet spirits in the England of the 
seventeenth century who desirea to leave their homes and 
cross the ocean, and this quality was transmitted to their 
descendants without stint. Almost inevitably it was in- 
creased by the new and strange conditions of life in the 
new country. ^'The mental alertness which comes of 
changed circumstances, new scenes, and unexpected difficul- 
ties was early remarked bv travelers as a characteristic of 
the native of the colonies.*' * From this point of view it is 
not hard to understand the distinctive Yankee spirit and the 
wonderful fecundity of America in mechanical invention. 
All has come as an orderly development and a normal 
growth. 

Immiqeatiok. — The Chinese. — The Negeo Problem. 

But not all of the American nation is of English origin. 
Some of our best and soundest ingredients have come from 
Germany, from Ireland, from the Scandinavian countries, 
from Scotland, from Switzerland. Until recently America 
opened wide her doors to all comers, and was proud to be 
known as an asylum for the oppressed of all nations — 

'* She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind." 

In a high sense we would have it so. But it is plain that 
we shomd welcome immigration no faster than we can assimi- 
late the immigrants ; and it is also plain that we want none 
to come who are unwilling to make common lot with us in 
developing and maintaining our institutions. I heartily 
indorse what Mr. Depew said on this subject in a recent 
address : " Un watched and unhealthy immigration can no 
longer be permitted to our shores. We must have a na- 
tional quarantine against disease, pauperism, and crime. 
We do not want candidates for our hospitals, our poor- 

* MlgratioDi of American Ckdoniats. Edward Eggleston, Century, voL zxr, 
p. 74. 
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honses, or oar jails. We can not admit those who come to 
undermine our institutions and subvert our laws. But we 
will gladly throw wide our gates for, and receive with open 
arms, those who by intelligence and virtue, thrift and loy- 
alty, are worthy of receiving the equal advantages of the 
priceless gift of American citizenship." * As for the Chinese, 
ample experience has shown us that they can not be assimi- 
lated, and I have no doubt that the great majority of Amer- 
icans are convinced that we are doing right in excluding 
them from our shores, even though we are unable to ap- 
prove in all points the treatment of the Chinese either by 
our Government or by the people on our Pacific coast. 

Another element has come into our life as a contribution 
from the Old World — an involuntary element : I mean the 
negro. The negro problem is still a problem, although it 
can hardly be doubted that, in the opinion of the wisest 
minds among us, it is slowlj but surely solving itself, and 
the best thing to do about it is to keep hands off. What 
has been done regarding the treatment of the negro can not 
be undone, and, having oeen raised to the dignity of Ameri- 
can citizenship, he must be left to work out his own political 
and social salvation. 

The Duty of the Hour. 

" The past, at least, is secure." In this necessarily hur- 
ried and incomplete survey of the origin of some of the 
potent factors in the life oi the American Eepublic, in en- 
deavoring to cast up the sum of What America Owes to the 
Old World, has it not been plainly shown that we are, in 
very truth, " the heirs of all tne ages " ? Our America, our 
republican institutions, our free schools, our wide liberty of 
thought, our splendid national life, our restless, inventive, 
self-reliant spirit — what are they all — ^what, indeed, 

"but the rushing and expanding stream 
Of thought, of feeung, fed hy all the past " f 

What a duty, what a responsibility, then, are ours 1 Ad- 
vantages are obligations : they are likewise opportunities. 
Let us not by absorption in contemplation of the past miss 
the lesson of the present and the alluring promise of the 
future. We have oeen warned to " look forward and not 
backward " ; and I do not forget that some one has wittily 

• Ck>IuinbiAn Oration at.Chicago, October 81, 18BS. 
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said, as an illustration of the ineqnalii^ of the sexes, that 
Lot's wife looked back and was turned into a pillar of salt, 
while Mr. Edward Bellamy looked back and made sixty 
thousand dollars. Howerer that may be, there has of late 
been a vast deal of looking backward in this country. We 
have been doing this ever since the first of our long series 
of centennial celebrations began — the series that has just 
ended with the observance of the ouadricentenary of the 
discovery. No survey of what has oeen can be complete 
without a glance forward toward what is to be. But our 
duty lies in the immediate now. 

" Future or Past no richer secret folds, 
O friendless Present I than thy bosom holds." 

Let US be worthy of our great inheritance. If we act our 
part wisely in the present — no longer the *' friendless Pres- 
ent " — we shall build strong and sure the foundations of the 
future. That other nations have fallen into decay is no rea- 
son for believing that the United States is to perish in like 
manner. It has been suggested by a recent writer that what 
has been evolved in America by a century of republican 
institutions is "government of the people, for the people, 
by * the best people.' " Do not let us believe it. Ratner are 
we in danger of government by the worst people — that is, 
by the ignorant, the degraded, the corrupt " We can not 
expect the nature of the aggregate to be much better than 
the average natures of the units." Are we really justified 
in expecting it to be any better ? Most certainly not, if a 
lar^e number of the units voluntarily turn themselves into 
ciphers. The dignitv and the responsibility of American 
citizenship need to be emphasized. 'No man in all the 
land should be able to omit the duty of voting, with a clear 
and approving conscience. Patriotism ought to be a part 
of every school and college curriculum, and history should 
be made the teacher and inspirer of patriotism. In review- 
ing the past and tracing tne evolution of the things that 
make America what it is, we shall miss the finest lesson if 
we fail to see that our obligations, in view of all that'we 
have received, are many and great Shall we not accept 
them willingly and j^ladlv, and front the future with cour- 
ageous hearts, inspired by the "high faith that fails not 
by the way"? 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Bev. John W. Chadwick: 

I have little more to say to Mr. Palmer's paper than just a lond 
Amen. First of all, of coarse, we owe our discovery to Europe ; then 
our exploration, and that we owe in much larger degree to France 
than to England. How great a debt this is we can find by reading 
the histories of Parkman. It is interesting to study the influence 
of the discovery of America on the Old World. Two great events 
occurred very nearly together — the discovery of America and the 
Protestant Reformation. Though there were several hundred voy- 
ages to America within a few years after its discovery, yet Europe 
was so much engaged with the Reformation that it seemed to have 
little time to give to the New World. After a while the Reformation 
seems to have spent itself, and then comes in the newly discovered 
world. Five nations were chiefly engaged in its exploration and 
settlement — Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, and England— and it 
had the effect of making them world powers or oceanic civilizations. 
England was not a maritime power until the time of Drake and Fro- 
bisher and Elizabeth's other great captains. The struggle for the pos- 
session of America became the determining influence in European 
wars. England was the final conqueror, and so we owe to England 
the making of our America. The fight was in Europe, but also here, 
and France enlisted the Indian on her side. The struggle was long 
and bitter; but in it England hardened the fiber of the colonists so 
that they might in time break the yoke of her own power. Hardly had 
the echoes of the victory of Wolfe over Montcalm at Quebec died 
away when the first sounds of the Revolution began to be heard. I 
think we owe it to England largely that we asserted our independence. 

In regard to our written Constitution, I sympathize with Mr. Palm- 
er's admiration of Mr. Campbell's book, and also with his criticism. 
I felt in reading the book that the temper of the man was extremely 
bad — often that of a campaign document I felt that the author had 
taken a brief for his theory, and put his telescope to his blind eye when 
the facts did not help his inverted Anglomania. In Australia the 
development of institutions is more radically different from that of 
England than is that of this country ; but no one contends that Aus- 
tralia owes anything to Dutch influence. 
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WashingtoD was inaugfurated in April, 1789, and in May of the 
same year the States General met in France. From that time on our 
politics was biased by French and European politics. Sympathy with 
France and sympathy with England were the determining factors in 
our first political divisions. French influence dominated the old Re- 
publican party (opposed to the Federal), and gave our development its 
right direction — quite different from the idea of Alexander Hamilton. 

The influence of Africa has been enormous. But for Africa, no 
slavery ; but for slavery, no civil war ; but for the war, no such na- 
tionality as we now have. Dr. Hall, of Trinity Church, who knows a 
great deal of the South, assured me that, in his opinion, the Southern 
people had taken those graces of gentleness and suavity so character- 
istic of them largely from the negro. It was the contact of the South- 
em gentleman with his slaves that gave him the pleasantest traits of 
his character. The opinion is unique and interesting, whether it is 
sound or not. 

Mb. Jahes a. Solton: 

I am much pleased with the presentation of the subject by Mr. Palm- 
er. It was as full as time permitted. But to me, as an evolutionist, 
there was an important omission. It was perhaps necessary, to fillin 
the details, to get near the subject, but to my mind he got too near. 
We ought to consider more fully the influences acting upon American 
civilization from abroad that tend to survival or non-survival. The 
lecture should have in it more of Ionic perspective— more of a distant 
look. The question should be whether from the Old World we have 
derived laws and institutions that insure perpetuation and advance- 
ment on lines pointed out by the evolution philosophy. Treating the 
topic thus, we would begin with Asia and inquire into the conditions 
there in the past. The main characteristic there would be the domi- 
nation of law. The Asiatic people are an obedient, docile people. 
They have the capacity to wait long enough to work out the problems 
put upon them. The question is, Has England or Europe furnished 
us with the elements of perpetuity such as might be furnished by the 
Asiatic f When we take Asia as an example, one of the difficulties is 
that there obedience to law has produced stagnation. Asia does not 
show progress, development. Looking at Africa, we see nothing but 
darkness. Considering Europe as related to Asia, is it not true that 
the reign of law in Asia has acted like a hydraulic press, forcing men 
out of Asia into Europe to seek the freedom and opportunity which 
they did not find at home f How have they used their opportunity in 
Europe! There they have not developed the same obedience to law 
and willingness to endure. I hold that the civilization of Europe is 
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akin to barbarism, and I deny that it has in it the elements of per- 
petuity. These elements were found in the Hebrew civilization : there 
was law, firm and rigid, its origin professedly divine. The Hebrew 
civilization worked wonders, yet it was imperfect. The man who has 
affected our civilization more than any other declared that he came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill. That man's teaching furnishes 
the material wherein lies the salvation of our civilization. He did 
not undertake to destroy the civilization that had gone before, but to 
develop it. He proposed that man be governed by the laws of the 
kingdom of Heaven — that is, by the laws of eternal justice — ^by means 
of the human intellect, by which we have discovered the principle of 
development in Nature. We must apply the same principle intelli- 
gently in the solution of our own social and political problems if we 
wish our civilization to endure. 

Mb. Z. Sidney Sampson : 

It seems to me that the basic principle in English character — that 
to which we owe the most— is the principle of individualism. The 
English have inherited this principle from their Teutonic and Norman 
ancestors ; it has never been lost, but we are indebted to the insularity 
of England for its intensity ; the centripetal character of the conti- 
nental civilization might have destroyed it entirely. The imperial 
idea of continental Europe was directly opposed to individualism, and 
their people have been submissive to authority. When the English 
came to America they brought with them a desire for strong govern- 
ment, and also the flexibility induced by individualism. They brought 
steadfastness — they came to stay. They overcame adverse circum- 
stances. They came for a purpose. This steadfastness was not char- 
acteristic of the French, or the Spanish, or the Dutch. They lacked 
staying qualities. They had ulterior motives— ties to the old country. 
The centrifugal tendencies kept the bonds to the old country so strong 
that they never felt that they were here for a definite purpose. Some 
things are due to accident : for instance, the English settled in the 
best part of the new territory. With the natural fastness of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains on the west and the sea on the east, they had 
an opportunity to consolidate and develop national characteristics. 

Mb. Palmeb, in reply : There is scarcely anything in the way of crit- 
icism to answer. Mr. Skilton is right in saying that it is impossible 
in an hour to treat this subject in fuU. I am glad Mr. Chadwick said 
a word in favor of the Dutch. The Dutch did a great work in New 
York, on which I did not have time to dwelL An interesting line of 
discussion is suggested by the conflict between the English, French, 
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and Spanish, which proved that the English were saperi(^ from the 
start. I can not agree altogether with Mr. Chadwick's denunciation 
of Mr. Campbeirs book. I have heard of a reviewer of books who said 
that the best way to criticise a book was to do so before reading it ; 
and I fear Mr. Chadwick has not read this book carefully. I do not 
indorse it in toto, but I haye found it very suggestive indeed, and I 
warmly recommend it ; but it should be read with the corrective of 
other histories, in order that one may not get a partial or incomplete 
view. 
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WAR AND PROGRESS. 

Bt Lewis G. JAincs. 

The New Histobical Standpoint. 

In considering the part which war has played in the ad- 
vancement of civilization the modem student of sociaJ sci- 
ence is compelled to deviate widely from the sentimental 
method in vogue during the early part of the present cen- 
tury. The doctri^ie of evolution as applied to sociological 
questions has transformed and reconstructed our meth^ of 
writing and teaching history, and enabled us to estimate 
more correctly the character and place of those phenomena 
which appear morally inexplicable when judged by the ab- 
solute standards of an advanced ethical and intellectual 
stage of human development. Thus our sympathies are 
greatly broadened, and we can repeat with a new and sig- 
nificant emphasis the noble sentence of Terence : <' I am a 
man, and nothing human is indifferent to me." 

It is no longer sufficient for the historical student to per- 
ceive certain leading facts relating to the sequence of dynas- 
ties, the conquest of nations, and the deeds of martial he- 
roes, in their proper time relations ; he must see them as 
vitally related to the totalitv of their environing condi- 
tions. He must study the life of peoples, the devdopment 
of industries, and the laws of social ^owth ; he must know 
man as a progressive being, tracing him from the rude ani- 
malism of the childhood of the human race up through 
savagery and barbarism and the various ethnic stages of a 
progressive civilization as he slowly and painfully struggles 
onward toward the millennial era of the future, which, tran- 
scending the boundaries of race and nationality, shall unite 
mankind in a universal brotherhood. 

Eably Uses of Conflict. 

The original condition of men in this world of ours was 
one of perpetual warfare — warfare with the forces of Na- 
ture, with beasts of prey, and with their fellow-men, strug- 
gling like themselves to maintain a foothold on the planet. 
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Wild men, like wild animals, were unsocial and unprogress- 
ive. Savage races, and even some that we call civilized, are 
nnprogressive at the present time. The problem before us 
is to ascertain how human societies first became progressive 
— how the wild man of the earliest ages has been tamed 
and civilized. In this process conflict has played an im- 

S}rtant and, in many respects, a beneficial part. As Mr. 
agehot has shown, " civilization begins because the begin- 
ning of civilization is a military advantage." * That which 
enables one tribe or incipient tribe of savage men to tri- 
umph over its competitors is its relatively superior faculty 
of coherence — the disposition and ability of its members to 
live together, work together, and fight together for common 
ends and against the common enemy. In this earliest stage 
of human progress, even the slightest symptom of social co- 
herence, to quote again from Mr. Bagehot, " the least indi- 
cation of a military bond, is suflBcient to turn the scale ; the 
compact tribes win, and the compact tribes are the tamest." 
Those tribes and individuals which do not prove susceptible 
of cidtivating co-operative habits — the disposition to work 
and fight in common — are gradually swept away. The same 
principle holds good all along the line of human progress ; 
it is thus that tne family, clan, hundred, and tribe of the 
earlier stages of social evolution have been gradually sup- 
planted by the compact city, the cohesive state, the tri- 
umphant unified nationality. The law of natural selection 
has been the dominant factor in the initiation and original 
advancement of human progress, operating almost as unre- 
strainedly as in the evolution of the various forms of vege- 
tal and animal life. In remote regions of the world where 
savage tribes have been protected from this confiict, where 
subsistence has been easy, and the soil has not even required 
to be tickled with a hoe to laugh with an abundant harvest, 
there humanity has not progressed. Man has remained in 
a state of arrested development, a child of Nature, " a pow- 
erless, pulpy soul," a being of purely negative virtues, with- 
out distinct individuality of character, possessed of neither 
physical nor moral stamina. 

The important fact to note in connection with this brief 
survey of the period of man's earlier social evolution is that 
the effect of these early confiicts was to develop certain fun- 
damental virtues in human character essential to progress 

* Phyitos and Politics. Qy Walter Bagehot. 
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and success in life in all subsequent generations. Primi- 
tive man was not only weak and plastic by reason of his un- 
developed powers, but his mind was filled with vague and 
overpowering fears of the universe which surrounded him. 
His religions were religions of fear. His home training 
rested upon fear as a motive, inculcating absolute submis- 
sion to arbitrary and often unreasonable commands. The 
patriarchal ruler of the earliest communities was a tyrant, 
to whom his subjects rendered abject and submissive alle- 
giance. One influence of the perpetual conflicts of the 
earlier ages was to develop what are termed the manly vir- 
tues ; to measurably dissipate irrational fears, to stimulate 
courage, fortitude, energy, endurance, perseverance ; to in- 
duce habits of discipline which led to greater economy of 
strength ; and these virtues in turn became the very points 
of variability and superior fitness on which the law oi nat- 
ural selection operated to secure the survival of the com- 
munity in which they had reached the highest development ; 
so that, in the long run, that which has given the race suc- 
cess in the struggle for existence has been of permanent 
advantage, moral as well as intellectual and physical, in its 
subsequent career. Conquest has been " the missionary of 
valor, and the hard impact of military virtues has beaten 
meanness out of the world." * 

How War sometimes peomotes Peogress. 

In yet another way war has not infrequently exerted a 
beneficial influence on the welfare of mankind — in breaking 
up that " cake of custom " which, too strongljr solidified, 
renders nations sessile and unpro^essive. This end has 
indeed been effected largely by the arts of peace, the prog- 
ress of industries and inventions, and the advancement of 
education ; but conquest has done its part in liberating the 
human mind from the bondage of convention and break- 
ing up those ethnic barriers that have often been detriment- 
al to human progress. The most striking instance of this 
sort in human history is exemplified in the fact that the 
spread of Christianity and the wonderful civilization of 
which it forms a component part has been limited almost 
absolutely to the boundaries of the Boman Empire at the 
time of its advent and to the colonies since peopled by na- 
tions contained within its limits. The Christian religion 

*Bagehot. FhyiioB ftod PoliUcf. 
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has obtained only a nominal and transient foothold in other 
parts of the world. England's long occupation of India 
has made scarcely an impression in convertine the natives 
to Christianity, and China and the nations of eastern and 
central Asia as well as the peoples of Africa have been alike 
imperrioas to the principles and methods of our Christian 
civilization. The conquests of Bome had broken up the 
ethnic barriers of the conquered peoples, brought alien re- 
ligions into contact, sown the seeds of mutual toleration, and 
prepared the wav for a universal faith. But for the military 
achievements of the Boman Empire, Christianity would 

!)robably have remained an insignificant Jewish sect, and 
ong since have ceased to exert an appreciable influence on 
the thought and destinies of the world. Other noticeable 
examples of a similar character are found in the history of 
the crusades of the middle a^es, and of the conquests of 
Napoleon, which destroyed ihe last remaining traces of 
feudalism in Europe and prepared the way for the unity 
of the nations based upon the natural lines of race, lan- 
guage, industrial interests, and community of ideas and in- 
stitutions. Thus even those virtues which work for peace 
and brotherhood — the domestic virtues and finer graces of 
character, that are directly opposed to the cultivation of the 
warlike spirit — ^indirectly owe much of their opportunity for 
development to the conflicts and conquests of the earlier 
ages. 

When Cokflict becomes Injurious. 

When the causes which originally impelled men to phys- 
ical conflict no longer exist, when communities are secure 
from the assaults of the savage and semi-civilized races, 
when nations are consolidated by internal cohesion, dong 
natural lines of race and language and the physical confor- 
mation of. the continents, instead of by external compul- 
sion, then aggressive war becomes a scourge and an injury 
instead of an advantage in human evolution. The higher 
virtues of magnanimity, concession and brotherly affection, 
should ther^ter control and direct the lower warlike fac- 
ulties, and impel men to attack the evils of their own nature 
and of contemporary society, to overcome the inertia and 
opposition of natural forces, and thus to make a nobler con- 
quest of the world for the advantage of all mankind. *^ The 
military habit,** says one of the ablest philosophical writers 
upon this subject, ^^ makes man think far too much of defi- 
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nite action and far too little of brooding meditation ; life is 
not a set campaign, but an irregular work, and the main 
forces in it are not overt resolutions, but latent andhdf- 
YoluntaiT promptings. Military morals can direct the axe 
to cut down the tree, but it knows nothing of the quiet 
force by which the forest grows."* The ultimate human 
character is the product of long eras, both of conflict and 
of peace. In the making of a man all things finally work 
together for good. 

" Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race, 
The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days." 

Since the higher virtues which come to fruition latest 
grow out of the friendly and peaceable intercourse of man 
with man, war serves mankind only when it favors, encour- 
ages, and affords superior conditions for such intercourse. 
When it creates permanent antagonisms between men and 
nations and desbrovs progressive civilizations, it is alwavs, 
even when unavoiaable, a tremendous evil. Among the 
higher races of mankind and the more advanced civiliza- 
tions of the present da^, even defensive wars are admittedly 
followed by a long tram of injurious effects. Wars of con- 
quest and of glory, wars for the settlement of petty disputes 
about nation^ boundaries, or for the recompense of offend- 
ed national honor, can find no justification when judged by 
evolutionary tests. 

Militant and Industrial Types op Society. 

Still less is it justifiable for the modem civilized com- 
munity to cultivate voluntarily that militant type of society 
which results from the habitual exercise and stimulation of 
the warlike spirit. This type of society as described by Mr. 
Spencer implies a strong centralized government, the loss of 
individuality in the citizen by the rigid restraint of his 
self-prompted actions, the decay of local self-government 
and consequent distrust of man's capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the devotion of a considerable portion of the able- 
bodied citizens to warlike pursuits and their withdrawal 
from productive occupations, necessitating their support by 



•Bagehot. 
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the rest of the commnnity, the institntion of castes and 
ranks in society, the antagonization of capital and labor, 
the repression of Yoluntary organizations among the people, 
and the extension of the functions of the state to a degree 
inconsistent with individual liberty ; the evolntion of the 
state as a self-snstaining organization, and the consequent 
discouragement of commerce and intercourse with other na- 
tions ; aU of these influences tending to the ultimate estab- 
lishment and perpetuation of a rigid and permanent national 
type of character, self-complacent of its own attainments, 
inimical to progress, and which can onljr become progress- 
ive through violent disruption or revolution. This type of 
society results in the production of a small number oi so- 
called great men, distinguished for military prowess or abil- 
ity in tne arts of aggressive statesmanship, and in the repres- 
sion and atrophy of individual character and distinction 
among the masses of the people. It is therefore an essen- 
tially aristocratic and anti-democratic type of society.* 

Tne whole beneficent tendency of our modem industrial 
progress has been toward the repression of Uie militant and 
the development of the industrial type of social organiza- 
tion. By a slow process of evolution, the manual laborer, 
who was originally a captive taken in war, owned like a 
beast of burden and subject to the tyrannical caprice of his 
master, first became a serf, with some measure of personal 
freedom, but still attached to the soil by the militant power 
of the nation, then a wage laborer, with an assured cer- 
tainty of income which favored peace of mind and social 
advancement, and finally a man and a citizen, having recog- 
nized rights guaranteed by the fundamental law and alien- 
ated only by crime, " totally detached from master, soil, and 
locality, free to work anywhere and for any one," and to be- 
come master, if competent and worthy, of his own concerns. 
Barter and trade, instead of a mutual exchange of presents, 
under the compulsion of custom and with little regard for 
their reciprocal worth, has become a recognized rendering of 
equivalent values under contract of eauity, expressed or im- 
plied. For the external protection of the citizen by means 
of standing armies, expensive fortifications, Chinese walls, 
and prohibitory tariffs, is substituted the internal protection 
afforded by just laws, executed by the civil authorities and 
guaranteeing the equal opportunity of all, the universally 

* See Spencer^s Frinclplee of Sociology, Principles of Ethlci, The Man v$. Tha 
State, and Justice. 
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diffased blessings of edncation, jast methods of taxation, 
tariffs no higher than is necessary to equalize the wage 
level with competing nations, and thus afford opportunity 
for free and fair competition, and the influence of a world- 
wide commerce, the beneficent agent for carrying to the re- 
motest quarters of the earth the blessings of civil liberty 
and an s^vanced civilization. This trpe of society has be- 
come a recognized ideal in the minds of thinking and in- 
telligent men the world over. It is an ideal not yet per- 
fectly realized by any nation or people ; but it is the ideal 
of evolution, and all the finffers of prophecy point thither- 
ward as the ultimate goal of human progress. 

Thb Nation's Place ik Social Evolutiok. 

That all distinctions of race and nationality will disappear 
when the sword is beaten into the plowshare and the spear 
into the pruning-hook is by no means a necessary deduction 
from the application of evolutionary principles to the great 

Sroblemsof associated human life. On the contrary, it will 
oubtless happen that the nation as well as the individual 
will find its highest and most characteristic development 
under freedom. The compulsion of the militant system is 
essentially inimical to this free development of national types, 
and is only justifiable at all among civilized nations to re- 
pel those assaults from without which interfere with the 
freedom of internal evolution. When such assaults are no 
longer to be feared, militancy will have no further raison 
d*itre. Races will then seek their natural habitats, and 
perform voluntarily the particular functions in the world's 
work for which they are best fitted. Those racial types 
and governmental forms which preserve and add something 
to the world's store of social virtues will survive and flour- 
ish ; those which prove static and retrogressive or inimical 
to progress will gradually be eliminated. Nations will de- 
velop each an internal structure adapted to its physical, 
inteUectual, and industrial environment, and thus be en- 
abled to contribute the most useful service to advance the 
civilization of the world. The enormous energy and treasure 
now wasted in the support of the enginery of war will be 
diverted to the arts and industries of peace, thus adding to 
tiie wealth and happiness of the masses of the people. The 
rSgime of status, characteristic of the militant type of so- 
ciety, will be fully supplanted by that of contract, wherein 
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the worker will freely choose his occupation, in which he 
will obtain an equitable compensation lor his labor, and in 
the development of which he will haye a direct personal 
interest in proportion to the intelligence, faithfulness, and 
skill which ne puts into his work. Voluntary co-operation 
will take the place of socialistic compulsion, and tne arbi- 
trary regulation of labor, either by capitalistic employers or 
the iron rule of the trades union, will be a thing of the 
past. Under this freer system benefits will be automatically 
adjusted to efforts, and that correct apportioning of rewara 
to merit will be secured which the requirements of justice 
demand and which stimulates progress by insuring the 
greater prosperity of the supenor and more industrious 
workman. 

Whither is America tekdikg? 

Having thus briefly outlined the part which militancy 
has played in the upbuilding of past civilizations, noted its 
diminishing efllcacy for good with the advance of our mod- 
ern industnal system, and hastily sketched the evolutionary 
ideal of an industrial civilization not impossible of ultimate 
realization in the future progress of the race, it now re- 
mains to inquire. Whither is our own America tending? 
Are we looking forward or looking backward; toward a 
higher evolution of industrial civilization, or toward a re- 
vival of reactionary militantism in our social and political 
life ? What part has war played in our past histonr r What 
should be our attitude toward militant methods in the 

f^resent? What may and ought our nation to do in the 
uture toward advancing the civilization of the world ? 

Our Indiait Wars. 

That the bloody struggles of our forefathers with the abo- 
rigines were justified either by good policy or by necessity is 
an assumption which seems to be unwarranted by the facts 
of history. I believe them to have been, in the main, un- 
necessary. I by no means idealize the American Indian. 
He was a savage, too long isolated from contact with civil- 
ization to be susceptible of great progress or advancement 
His destiny in any event was probably to disappear before 
a superior race, fiut the Indian, like most savage peoples, 
was in many respects like a child. He knew when he was 
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treated jnstlj, and iniustice filled his mind with a desire for 
vengeance. He would sell his lands for a song, and if well 
treated he always proved a steadfast friend. He was prone, 
however, to visit the wrongs done him by any white settler 
npon the entire community, as is the custom of all savage 
peoples. The chief conflicts into which the settlers of New 
England were precipitated grew out of their own militant 
and bigoted spirit, or were incidents of the contests between 
France and England for supremacy on this continent, as 
even the narrative of Mr. Fiske, whose attitude is generally 
apologetic, abundantly proves.* Take, for example, the in- 
famous treachery of the Massachusetts authorities which 
resulted in the slaughter of the Narragansett sachem Mi- 
antonomo, and which rivals that of the worst of the so-called 
" treacherous " natives. Miantonomo was charged with the 
crime of selling a tract of land on the western shore of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, beyond the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
coTony,f to Samuel Gorton — the ancestor, I believe, of my 
friend Dr. Gorton of this city, and, like him, an independent 
in politics and religion — and condemned by the committee 
of a synod of clergymen then in session to be put to death 
by his rival and captor, Uncas, chief of the Monegans. At 
a signal from Uncas, and in the presence of a committee of 
the colonists, a warrior, who was walking behind the un- 
armed friend of Gorton and Koger Williams, sank his toma- 
hawk into the skull of the victim, killing him by a sinde 
blow. " Uncas cut a warm slice of flesh from his shoulder 
and greedily devoured it, declaring that it was the sweetest 
of meats and gave strength to his heart." | 

Mr. Gorton, who, whatever his eccentncities of opinion, 
seems at least to have possessed the spirit of a civilized 
white man, and whose claim to his purchase was subse- 
quently confirmed by the British Government through the 
mediation of the Puritan Earl of Warwick, endeavored in 
vain to save the life of Miantonomo. He was himself con- 
demned to death by the clerical synod and the Governor's 
Council, and only escaped alive after a term of imprison- 
ment through lack of concurrence by the representatives of 
the people. The natural outcome of Miantonomo's murder 
was a long period of smothered ill-feeling and the sympa- 
thy of the Narragansetts with King Philip, the chief of the 

* The Beglnninn of New EDglmnd. By John Flake. 
' t This section u specifloally Included In the grant to the colony of Bhode 
Island by the terms of its charter. 

t Vide Fiske. Beginnings of New England. 
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Wampanoa^, in the subseqnent war which bears his name. 
The immediate incentive to that war seems to have been 
the death of Philip's brother, Alexander, or Wamsutta, who, 
on a frivolous charge, was marched through the forests in 
the torrid heat of summer to appear before the General 
Court of the colony, but who died in the house of his 
captor of exhaustion and fever — his brother and followers 
naturally enough imagining by poison. He had with him 
some eighty followers — men, women, and children — on foot, 
while the military guard of white men, under Major Wins- 
low, were on horseback. When about to sink from fatigue, 
even the stern heart of the Puritan warrior was touched, 
and he asked Wamsutta to take his horse. The reply of the 
chief was worthy of a Sir Philip Sidney : ** No ! there are no 
horses for my wife and the other women." Massachusetts 
chroniclers naturally ignore this incident ; it was left for the 
historians of the colony of Eoger Williams, the steadfast 
friend of the Indians until his death, to preserve it to this 
generation.* The Sunday massacre of the Narragansetts in 
their fortress at South Kingston, R. I., was an episode of 
the King Philip War. They were charged with no overt 
act of wmare, but merely with sheltering some stray fol- 
lowers of Philip. This outrage, perpetrated by the Puritan 
hosts of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, was not 
only an uncalled-for insult to humanity, but also a violation 
of an express provision of the charter of the colony of 
Ehode Island, within the jurisdiction of which the tribe 
was located. The charter of King Charles II provided 
that *^ It shall not be lawful to or for the rest of tne colo- 
nies to invade or molest the native Indians or any other in- 
habitants . . . (they having subjected themselves to us, 
and being by us taken into our special protection) without 
the knowleage and consent of the Governor and Company 
of our Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.^' 
Prof. George Washington Greene, the able historian of 
Rhode Island, says of this assault: ^^ Volunteers from 
Rhode Island joined them [the attacking party] on the 
way, but Rhode Island as a colony was not consuUed.^^ f 
Thus did Massachusetts repay the noble service of Roger 
Williams, whom she had banish^ for his opinions, but 
called upon for succor in her dire extremity at the time of 

* See A Short History of Rhode UUnd. By George Washington Greene, LL. D., 
late Non-resident ProfesBor of American History in Cornell uniTersity. 
tibid. 
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the previous Pequot^ar. Alone and nnarmed, returning 
good for evil in ner behalf, he traveled more than twenty 
miles through swamp and wilderness to the fastness of the 
Narragansetts, and at the risk of his life prevailed upon 
them not to join the Pequots in their assault upon the 
whites. We shudder with horror at the barbarism which 
scalps the fallen foe, but, in the person of our ablest histo- 
rian, we have no word of reproach for the Puritan " braves " 
who quartered the body of King Philip and set his head 
upon a pole before the gates of Plymouth, where it testified 
to their tender mercies and aesthetic sensibilities for twenty 
years after his death. Mr. Fiske's only comment is the ol)- 
vious one that ^' It may be supposed tnat ... at this time 
a Christian feeling of charity and forgiveness was not up- 
permost." One of Philip's hands was sent to Boston, where 
it was welcomed as a trophy, and the other was given to 
the renegade who shot him, who exhibited it for money. 
Verily, afl the barbarism was not on the part of the Indians. 
The experience of William Penn and Roger Williams, 
who were never molested by the natives, seems to sustain 
my conviction that the struggling settlements were sub- 
jected to a waste of life and treasure which a little human- 
ity and common sense might easily have prevented. I rec- 
ognize the sterling virtues of the Puritan character and the 
great force for good which it has been in the history of our 
country. Tracing my own ancestry to the Mayflower, I at 
least have no inherited anti-Puritan bias. But as a native 
of Bhode Island I also clearly perceive that without the 
broader and more humane spirit of Roger Williams to mod- 
ify its narrowness and severity Puritanism could never have 
become a permanent and beneficent infiuence in our na- 
tional life. The Puritans took for their model the story of 
the triumphs of Israel in Canaan, and whom they could not 
convert they had little conscience in destroying. When the 
Miles Standishes and the Benjamin Churches and the John 
Masons drew the sword of the Lord and Gideon, little mercy 
could be expected by their heathen enemies. Mr. Fiske as- 
sumes that political reasons will account for the immunity of 
Pennsylvania from Indian disturbances, but this explana- 
tion certainly did not hold good in Rhode Island, where 
such influences were all adverse to the little colony. Nor 
can I accept the optimistic ex post facto view of this Ques- 
tion which Mr. Kimball presented in his recent lecture.* I 

» Natural Factow In Amwlcftn qvlHT>tkm. By Rev. John 0. KlmbaU. 
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do not believe that these conflicts were necessary to prevent 
the amalgamation of the races in our Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments. No such mingling occurred in Pennsylvania or 
Bhode Island any more than in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut ; and in Mexico and Central America, where the 
amalgamation has been most complete, the early conflicts 
were most barbarous and destructive. The same is also 
measurably true in Canada. Indeed, our entire dealings 
with the Indians, not only in the colonial period but since 
we became an independent nationality, have been of such a 
character that we have reason to regret that that chapter 
can not be blotted from our nation's history. Our Indian 
wars have always been a curse and never a blessing, and 
can And no philosophical justification at the hand of the 
impartial historian. Except for a few shining individual 
instances of justice in our dealings with him, like those 
already cited, and some of later days, the red man would 
be abundantly justified in reversing the dictum of General 
Sherman and concluding that ^^ the only good white man 
is a dead white man." 

The Ebvolutiokary Cokfuct. 

To the conflict with Great Britain, hpwever, we manifest- 
ly owe our present status as an independent, self -regulated 
nationality. That our revolutionary struggle for independ- 
ence was worth all it cost I can not doubt, seeing that local 
self-government is the ffoal which evolution indicates in the 
development of politick institutions under a regime of free- 
dom, and that this right was denied us by the mother coun- 
try. Nor would England's habitually indefensible treatment 
of her colonies serve to do aught but strengthen this con- 
clusion. The Revolutionary War was not fought on account 
of a threepenny tax on tea, but for a principle — a funda- 
mental principle of self-government ; and in securing our 
autonomy as a nation, an end indeed not originally sought 
or contemplated, our fathers builded better than they knew. 
Yet at what cost of life and treasure was this right of self- 
government achieved — leaving us at last with a worthless 
currency, a dishonored credit, and thousands of sad homes 
bereft of husbands, sons, and fathers sacrificed in fratricidal 
strife. We can hardly be surprised that one of our wisest 
counselors in this time of trial, one of the truest patriots 
and ablest men that America has ever produced, Benjamin 
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-Franklin, wrote to Josiah Quincy within eight days after he 
had placed his name to the treaty of peace which secured 
the independence of his country : " May we never see an- 
other war ! for, in my opinion, there never was a good war 
or a bad peace." * 

The Secokd Wae with Englakd. 

The War of 1812, waged by us against Great Britain 
for the protection of our seamen on the decks of American 
vessels, was a contest honorable to neither of the contesting 
parties. It was concluded by a treaty in which Great Brit- 
ain expressly refused to have inserted a clause against im- 
pressment, and to which we finally assented, though Secre- 
tary Monroe had previously written to our commissioners 
that the omission of such a clause would constitute a con- 
fession of our failure. It left us with our national capital 
in ruins and our national dishonor mitigated, but by no 
means fully redeemed, by the triumphs of Perry on Lake 
Erie and Jackson at New Orleans. Subsequently, in the 
exaggerated phraseology of our Fourth of July oratory, we 
have made the most of these local successes ; but the fact 
remains that this contest reflected credit neither on our 
statesmanship nor on our arms.f 

The Mexican Wak. 

Nor can the war with Mexico be justified save upon the 
ethically unsafe plea that the end sanctifies the means, and 
that by the consequent enlargement of our national domains 
to the Golden Gates of the Pacific we were fulfilling the 
manifest destiny of the American republic. Obviously, at 
the time of its occurrence, the Mexican War was a contest 
waged in the interest and at the behest of the Southern slave 
system. Some obvious results of the Mexican War were the 
immediate intensification of the slavery a^tation, the en- 
couragement of the South by the acquisition of Texas to 
hold on to slavery, the onslaught on the Territories, the 
refusal to listen to overtures for the purchase of the slaves 
for manumission, the bequest of Taylor, Fillmore, and the 
Fugitive Slave Law to the nation, and the subsequent hor- 

* Franklin^g Works, toI. x, p. 11. 

t The cessation of impreesment in subsequent years, without special treaty 
stipulation, was an indication of good sense on the part of Great Britain, which 
may have been stimulated, in part, by our nayal successeB. Patriotism, at least, 
urges us to cherish this opinion. 
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rors of the civil war. The cession of territory to our coun- 
try by France, Spain, and Bussia through peaceful purchase 
was surely a better bargain for us, besides being ethically 
justifiable, which the Mexican War was not 

The Civil Conflict. 

The War of the Bebellion was apparently one of those 
offenses which, owing to the ignorance and folly of the 
people, must needs come. In ite defense even the lyrics of 
our Quakerpoet took on a martial tone, and cheered on the 
armies of Union and Liberty to their final triumph.* It is 
easy now to look back and see that every slave might have 
been purchased at his full value and set free by the United 
States Government at one third the cost in money of the 
war, and with the saving of a million lives of home-makers 
and wealth-producers. But on the one hand the slavehold- 
ers, profiting as they thought by the institution and edu- 
cated to regard it as divinely sanctioned, absolutely refused 
to sell their human chattels, while, on the other hand, the 
aroused antislavery sentiment of the North denied the right 
of property in slaves in toto^ and refused to entertain propo- 
sitions to pay their masters for them, saying, with Emerson : 

"Who is the owner! The slave is owner, 
And ever was : Pay him I " 

Goaded to madness by the gods who sought its destruc- 
tion. Slavery struck a deadly blow at its only reliable guer- 
don of defense, the union of the States, and perished in 
the resulting conflict. On the part of the Government the 
war was one of defense, in the interest of freedom and a 
higher civilization, and therefore ethically justifiable. The 
South could not truthfully interpose the plea of the right of 
local self-government in defense of her attempted secession 
—leaving the constitutionality of the act entirely in abey- 
ance — ^for millions of black men had no opportunity to 
express their desires upon the question, while other millions 
of white men were dragooned into secession bv force and 
false pretenses and against their sober will and judgment. 
The war is over, however, and far be it from me to stir its 
ashes anew. 

• Fida WWttIer'8 In War Time, etc 
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Revival op the Militant Spirit. 

Justifiable though I regard the war of the Union on the part 
of our own Ooyemment, it was inevitable that two millions 
of men in arms for four years in defense of country and 
liberty on one side and of their homes and what they deemed 
their rights on the other, should bring about a marked revi- 
val of the militant spirit in our country. This has been 
manifested by a decided tendency toward the centralization 
of our government ; efforts for the governmental control of 
elections ; a marked increase in the crimes of violence, as 
shown by our State prison records ; the introduction of a 
legalized espionage of the mails in the avowed interest of 
protecting the public against the circulation of vicious lit- 
erature ; the persistent adhesion to the unscientific war tariff 
in the avowed interest of domestic manufactures ; repeated 
efforts to govern cities by the establishment of a police and 
commissions appointed under the authority of the State; 
the development of corporations, trusts, and combines on 
the part oi capital; the growth of trade unions among the 
wage laborers, exercising a militant control over their mem- 
bers, and assuming also to exercise it over their employers 
and non-union men ; the growth of the pension list to pro- 
portions equivalent to the expense of maintaining a large 
standing armj ; the employment of subsidized armed bodies 
of private citizens, not enrolled in the police force or militia 
of the State, in defense of private corporations ; and many 
other equally obvious, if less important, facts. 

These encroachments of the militant spirit, naturally fol- 
lowing our great civil war, have not been unobserved or 
unopposed by large numbers of our thinking citizens. In 
defense of local self-government appeal has been taken to 
the wise safeguards of our fundamental law, and when 
brought by legitimate procedure to the bar of our Supreme 
Court, its decisions have uniformly sustained the rights of 
the people and the legitimate autnority of the States, and 
opposed the encroachments of militant centralization. The 
recent uprising against the war tariff and national control 
over elections, whatever our partisan predilections, must be 
recognized as one of the most impressive demonstrations of 
the popular will in our nation's histery. In recent years a 
strong reaction has been manifested against the tendency to 
deprive cities of their privilege of local self-government, and 
further discussion of the municipal problem will doubtiess 
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intensify and confirm this tendency. Oar citizens are gen- 
erally alive to the dangers of our industrial situation, though 
they may not be agreed as to the best way to relieve its evus. 

Bekbficeht Influence op oub Ebas op Peace. 

The prevalence of peace tends as surely to the discourage- 
ment 01 the militant spirit as that of war does to its stimu- 
lation and extension. All of our eras of peace have been 
fraught vrith manifold blessings to the republic. From the 
close of the Eevolution to the War of 1812 our financial 
credit was restored under the wise statesmanship of Hamil- 
ton and his successors, and industrial enterprises sprung up 
in all directions, in spite of the shortsighted and malevolent 
efforts of England to " protect " her own industries by pre- 
venting the introduction of machinery and skilled operatives 
into this country. In Pawtucket, R. L, Samuel Slater started 
the first cotton mill December 21, 1790,* and in 1816 there 
were nearly half as many operatives employed in cotton manu- 
facture as are so employed at the present time. Everjrwhere 
the industrial spirit extended its beneficent sway, except in 
the southern portion of our country, where slavery, the off- 
spring and dependent of militantism, demanded the suprem- 
acy 01 the militant spirit, and denounced the free mechanic 
and wage laborer as a ^^ mudsill " of society. 

From the close of the Mexican War to the beginning of 
the great rebellion, except for the encroachments of slavery 
and consequent local paralysis of free industries, was in some 
respects the most fortunate period of our history. During 
this time deposits in our savings banks showed a larger per- 
centage of increase than in any similar period of our historv, 
before or since ; a fact strikingly indicative of the rapidly 
improving condition of our worlang people. Farmers were 
generally prosperous, though their farms were usually with- 
out that modem improvement, the mortgage. Manufactures 
showed a steady ana healthy development without the arti- 
ficial stimulation of high tariffs, the tendencv being toward 
the inauguration and success of many small factories and 
workshops under individual ownership, rather than toward 

* Slater came to Rhode Island by the urgent invitation of Moses Brown, wboee 
capital and faith sustained him in his enterprise. Moses Brown, in a published 
letter, declares : ** No encouragement has been given by any laws of this State, 
nor by any donations of anv society or individuals, but cotton manufacture has 
been whollv begun, carried on, and thus far perfected by private enterprise/* 
Such was the beginning of one of our *' infant industries,'* shaming the subse- 
quent demand for prohibitory tariffs. See ** Moses Brown : a Monograph,^* by 
Auguatine Jones, LL. B., Principal of Friends' Seminary, Providenoe, B. 1 
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the concentration of sucli enterprises into the hands of a 
few. The condition of the wage laborer was steadily im- 
proving, and the mechanic classes were generally content. 
The army of nomadic tramps which sprang up after our 
civil war and still infests large portions of our country was 
wholly unknown in this period. The street beggar was a 
picturesque and sporadic figure upon our streets : begging 
had not then become a fine art and a recognized means of 
support to large numbers of people. The miancial panic of 
1857, which 1 well remember, caused by wild speculation 
and the universal distrust in the wild-cat currency of our 
State banks, created great stringency and distress for a time, 
but was followed by a speedy and beneficent reaction. The 
essential soundness of our financial condition as a people 
was demonstrated by our splendid response to the unprece- 
dented demands upon our resources during the earlier stages 
of the civil conflict 

Effect of Militant Methods on oub Industbibs. 

In spite of the tremendous drain upon our resources and 
productive population incident upon this struggle, wealth 
has increased marvelously in recent years, and the condition 
of our people, including our wage laborers, ought accord- 
ingly to be oetter to-dav than at any previous period in our 
history. The feeling, however, that there has oeen a grow- 
ing tendency to the unequal distribution of wealth in recent 
years is not wholly without warrant. This was the inevi- 
table result of the application of militant methods in the 
development of our industries. The concentration of capi- 
tal and industrial enterprises in a few hands, the growth 
of great corporations ana trusts, due in part to the artificial 
stimulation of our war tariff and the revival of the militant 
spirit, have certainly not been favorable to the success of 
independent individual investments in such enterprises, and 
have favored the concentration of large fortunes into a few 
hands. Undoubtedly a larger proportion of our population 
are hired laborers, and a smaller proportion independent 
managers of their own business interests, than ever before in 
the history of our country. This is true not only in our 
manufacturing industries, but also throughout our agricul- 
tural districts. Here the tendency has also been toward the 
accumulation of large properties oy a few wealthy proprie- 
tors. Thirty years ago the most of our farms were unen- 
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cumbered by mortgages, the interest on which is now often 
a serious consideration for their owners, to say nothing of 
the remote prospects of their final extinction. These tend- 
encies are too suggestive of the era deprecated by the poet, 

** When wealth accamulates and men decay ^ ; 

for these facts are incidental to an undoubted increase in the 
wealth of the nation relatively more rapid than the increase 
in population. This is not tne time to discuss the rationale 
of these phenomena or the prospect of their continuance. 
I desire merely to call attention to them as concomitants of 
the revival of militant tendencies following our civil war. 

Cost op oub Militabt EsxABLisHMEirr. 

Let us now contemplate for a moment the actual drain 
which the military establishment is annually making upon 
the productive resources of our country. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, the ag^egate expenditures of the United 
States Government for me War and Navy Departments, 
pensions, Indian service, and interest on war debt, was 
1245,181,321.97 out of a total expenditure of 1415,953,- 
806.56, or about sixty per cent of the entire expenditure of 
the national Government. Nor is this all the tribute 
which we paid to Mars during that year ; for in the same 
jyeriod we also paid the sum of $40,570,467.98 in lijjuida- 
tion of a portion of the war debt — the whole amounting to 
the enormous sum of $285,751,789.95.* According to the 
latest report of Commissioner Saum, in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, the single item of pensions reached the 
pnncely sum total of $140,847,417. Though it is now 
twenty-seven years since our civil war closed, this item has 
steadily grown from $16,348,000 in 1865 to $28,340,000 in 
1870, $29,346,000 in 1875, $56,777,000 in 1880, dropping to 
$56,102,265.49 in 1885, rising to $106,936,855.07 in 1890, 
and to the figures akeady named in 1892. t No one 
more than I honors the brave volunteers of tne republic 
who risked or lost their lives in behalf of the unity and 
freedom of their country ; but it may well be questioned 
whether these or their aescendants are the men who are 
now the advocates of service pensions, and in whose inter- 

• See report of Secretary Foster. 

t It is estimated that this item wffl reach $188,000,000 by June 80, 1894. See 
Message of President Harrison. This increase is in part offBet by a reduced pay- 
ment on the principal of the national debt. 
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est our pension list has grown to the enormons fibres which 
I have set before you. Every instinct of patriotism and 
justice demands that the widows and dependent families of 
those who fell in battle, and those solaiers whose health 
was undermined or ability impaired by wounds or sickness 
incurred in the military service of their country, shall be 
generously cared for by the republic. But not to discrim- 
inate between these and the ones who returned with health 
unimpaired, sound in limb and body, is to put a premium 
on patriotism " for revenue only " ; still more so when we 
remember the numbers of drafted patriots, hired substitutes, 
and bounty-jumpers who filled tne depleted ranks of our 
regiments in the last years of the war, and the bounty- 
brokers who are now the chief instigators and plethoric 
beneficiaries of the enormous pension list. It is an execra- 
ble policy and most mistaken generosity for any government 
to create a class of pensioned dependents from among those 
who are able to work and take care of themselves. Re- 
marking upon the neglected appearance of a fine farm to a 
citizen of the neighborhood as I was walking through Ver- 
mont last summer, I inquired who was the owner. " Oh I 
it iff John Blank," was tne reply ; " probably you saw him 
back in the village, hanging around tne store.' " But why 



doesn't he cultivate it and keep it in order ? Is the land 
exhausted ? Doesn't it pay ? " " Oh, yes," was the answer, 
*^ it pays as well as ever it did. It's as good land as there 
is in this county. The trouble is, he's got a pension, and 
doesn't have to work." On further inquiry, I was informed 
that the pension disease was quite prevalent — ^that the peo- 
ple were numerous in the community who neglected their 
farms because the Government supplied them with ready 
money, and constituted a heavy tax upon the consciences of 
law-abiding innkeepers in that "prohibitory" State.* 

War and Crime. 

" Every war," says a popular German proverb, bom out 
of the long experience of the people with a militant civiliza- 
tion, " leaves three armies — an army of heroes, an army of 
cripples, and an army of thieves." 

* The nnmber of people now in receipt of pensions (878,004 for the jear end- 
infc June 80, 1802) exceeds the number in actual serWoe at anv one time during 
our civil war, in spite of the inroads of death—a most remarkable circumstance. 
iHMibtless the nnmber will reach 1.000,000 before the cloee of the present fiscal 
year. Some of these are, howerer, the widows and familiee of deceased soldiers. 
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Immediately following our civil war a report of the in- 
spectors (rf the Eastern District Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania — I select a State which has been steadily under Ke- 
publican rule, that there may be no suspicion of partisan 
prejudices— declared : ** There is in our social condition a 
predisposition to crimes of the higher grades which is easily 
comprehended. The crime cause arises from the demoral- 
ization which ever attends on wars and armies. Familiar- 
ity with deeds of destruction and violence, thus induced, 
leaves its impression after the one is over and the other dis- 
banded. We find all over the country the most distressing 
evidence of this fact Grimes agamst persons are daily 
committed, and crimes against property are equally fre- 
quent." Of the 250 prisoners received in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in 1866, 153, or sixty per cent, had served in the 
army. Of 364 received in 1867, 165, or forty-five per cent, 
had been in the army. In 1868, of 291, 113, or forty per 
cent, had served in the army. In 1869, the number re- 
ceived was 253, of whom 137, or fifty-four per cent, had been 
soldiers. In 1874, forty-seven per cent had served in the 
army. In the Western Penitentiary in 1879, out of 312, 
265, or eighty-five per cent, had served in the army or navy. 
These percentages far exceed the normal ratio of returned 
soldiers to the population. The National Conference of 
Charities, in its report for 1887, says : " The ultimate rela- 
tion between crime and pauperism has naturally led every 
State prison board to take notice, more or less constantly, 
of the startling increase of crime since the civil war." * 

War Expenses in Europe and America. 

A brief comparison will further illustrate the enormous 
tribute which we yearly pay to the God of War. Taking the 
latest figures at my command, it appears that England pays 
annually for the support of her standing army of 133,375 
men and navy of 54,400 men the sum of £27,114,100, or 
about $135,572,500. Our expenditure, not counting the 
amount paid for the interest or principal of our public debt, 
is more than fifty per cent greater, though our army, in- 
cluding the retired list, comprises only 29,719 oflBcers and 
men. Germany pays annually for her army and navy, in- 
valid fund, and military pensions, $22,871,105, or about 
$114,355,525 — but little more than lialf of the amount which 

•Palm. The Death Penalty, with a Chapter <m War. 
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wo pay for the same items. The German army, on a peace 
footing, numbers about 500,000 men.* Ours numbers less 
than one sixteenth of this number. Germany's war ex- 
penses constitute about four fifths of the entire expenditures 
of her Government. France, in time of peace, supports an 
army of 440,000 men,f at an annual expense of 717,770,952 
francs, or about $123,554,190 — a little more than half our 
own expenses, and nearly one third of the total cost of her 
Government The standing army of Bussia in time of 
peace comprises (including the navy^ 713,144 men,| and 
IS supported at a cost to the nation of 436,000,000 roubles, 
or about $325,000,000. The expenses of this great militant 
nation are always in excess of her income, whether in peace 
or in war, and the taxes are paid chiefly by her peasantry. 
The taxes necessary to support the military arm oi the Gov- 
ernment comprise more than four sevenths of the entire 
income of the nation. Thus we see that America stands 
first, relative to her population, among the leading nations 
of the world in its annual war expenses to-day, &st abso- 
lutely except in the case of Bussia, though our standing 
army is relatively small, and our remoteness from powerfiu 
neighbors is a surer protection than any military defenses. 
And in making this estimate I take no account of the ex- 
pense of sustaining our State militia, now aggre^ting 106,- 
269 men, according to the last official army register, which 
is no inconsiderable drain upon the private and public purse 
in the several States. Inasmuch as the common people — 
the wage-earners of every country — are the severest sufferers, 
both in purse and in person, from the scourge of militancy, 
does it not behoove them, and all philosophical thinkers, 
to consider whether all this really pajrs — whether we are not 
prepared to take the next step toward the triumph of indus- 
trial civilization, and reduce armaments and preparations 
for war to a minimum throughout all our civilized commu- 
nities? 

* In 1878, 496,736 (EncyclopflBdla Brltannica). Later flanires place the total 
number at 611,657 (I8ft2). 

t Encvclopedia Britannlca (for 1879). More recent figures indicate an increase 
toSS6,260men(18Q2). 

X Later flffures, 848,000 men. This Includes onlj troops actually under arms. 
The entire population of mUitarv age is enrolled and liable to aervioe. as like* 
wise in France and Qermany. A large force is also maintained for police pur> 
poses. 
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Is IlTTERNATIONAL AmITT A PRACTICABLE IdEAL? 

To the philosophical evolutionist there can be but one 
question in deciding upon the utility of present striving for 
tnis beneficent end. What are the actual status and effect 
of militant methods as related to our present social and in- 
dustrial situation and needs? Where do we now stand in 
the onward march toward a higher cirilization? Are we 
yet barbarians, or are we a decent civilized people, endowed 
with a modicum of common sense? Already there are in- 
dications of a growing popular demand for the ways that 
make for peace and brotherhood among the nations. ' The 
working man is naturally an internationalist. His ** father- 
land " is the land which guarantees to him equity and jus- 
tice, and the opportunity of earning an honest livelihood. 
If born in a nation like Germanv or Russia, where military 
service is compulsory to every able-bodied citizen, he seizes 
his first opportunity to escape to the freer social atmosphere 
of England or America. It is from precisely these countries 
that our predominant immigration comes to-day. Nor will 
the poorer classes on either side of the Atlantic long remain 
ignorant of the fact that militancy attacks their pockets as 
well as their persons. Instead of discussing methods of 
taxation, single tax, tariff, or what not, the burning question 
will soon be whether by far the greatest item of public ex- 
pense may not, by the mutual comity of the law of nations, 
DC obliterated mainly or entirely. The present century has 
seen the practical annihilation of slavery in civilized com- 
munities. It is not unreasonable to hope that the coming 
century will see the practical cessation of intemationcu 
strife. 

Treaties op ARBrrRATiON. 

Happilv, it has been the honorable oflSce of our own na- 
tion to take the initiative in this direction by proposing the 
formation of general treaties of arbitration between the 
United States and such nations as are willing to make such 
treaties. This proposition, originating in the recent Pan- 
American Congress and commended to the nations by Sec- 
retary Blaine in behalf of President Harrison, was heartilv 
indorsed by the Inter-parliamentary Peace Conference which 
met in Berne, Switzerland, on the closing days of last sum- 
mer. This conference had in attendance about one hun- 
dred members of the parliaments of some twelve European 
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states, including England, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Prance, Italy, Spain, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, and Rou- 
mania. Its president was Dr. Gobat, a deputy of the Na- 
tional Council of Switzerland. After thorough and able 
discussion, it was voted to recommend to governments — 

1. To recognize as a principle of international law the 
inviolability of private property upon the sea in time of 
war.* 

2. To insert clauses favoring arbitration in all treaties 
concerning commerce, navigation, and the protection of in- 
dustrial, literary, and artistic property. 

3. To accept the proposition of the United States relative 
to the formation of treaties of arbitration as before de- 
scribed. 

These propositions look toward the final establishment, 
in no distant millennial era, of an international court, for 
which our Supreme Court furnishes an admirable model, for 
the arbitration and final settlement of disputes between 
nations. They are moderate and rational in their tone, not 
the product of long-haired fanatics and wild theorists, but 
of some of the ablest, sanest, and most philosophical minds 
in public life in Europe at the present day. 

A few days before the meeting of the International Parlia- 
mentary Conference, a Univer^ Peace Congress was also 
held in Berne, presided over bv M. Louis Rochonnet, who has 
been twice elected president of the Swiss republic. Here also 
questions of arbitration and nationality were ably discussed, 
and the excellent and practical suggestion was made that 
school histories should hereafter be written so as to empha- 
size and exalt the men and deeds of peace instead of war. 
Histories of the life of peoples, of the great industrial move- 
ments in society, embodymg the principles of evolutionary 
sociology, are demanded at the present time. It was also 
recommended that constitutions should be so amended that 
no declaration of war can be made by any nation save by 
a vote of the representatives of the people — a proposition 
which, if carried out, would do much toward the abolition 
of war among civilized nations. 

* Great Britain, which would seem likely to he the principal miner from such 
an agreement, is to-dav the chief obstacle to its adoption by Vn» nations of Eu- 
rope. See Political and Legal Remedies for War. By Sheldon Amos, M. A., late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in Uniyersity College, London. 
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The Example of Switzerland. 

The little republic of Switzerland to-day presents a most 
encouraging object lesson to the nations, illustrating the 
possibility of the substitution of a well-organized militia for a 
standing army, and of maintaining a federal union trans- 
cending the limitations of language, religion, and race. For 
more than five hundred years it has constituted an inde- 
pendent federation of free states, environed by a cordon of 
nations in arms. It is the only country in the world which 
does not now maintain a standing army. By the constitu- 
tion of 1848, the maintenance of such an army is expressly 
forbidden. Its entire male population, of suitable age, is, 
however, enrolled in the militia, and thoroughly trained in 
military service, being subjected to camp discipline several 
weeks in every year ; and each separate canton is permitted 
to maintain a permanent force of three hundred armed 
men. Its twenty-two cantons are sectionally divided among 
people of the Teutonic and Latin races, speaking four dif- 
ferent languages — German, French, Italian, and Romansch 
— some of them stalwart Protestants and Freethinkers, and 
others Roman Catholics, but held together by a sympathetic 
belief in certain advanced political ideas and by a compact 
industrial civilization. In Switzerland we find the most 
perfect system of local self-government which the world to- 
day affords — a system which, by means of its peculiar feat- 
ures, the initiative and referendum, is more truly demo- 
cratic even than our own, and brings home the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship to every individual citizen. 
With a tariff limited by constitutional provision to the reve- 
nue necessities of the country, compelled by like limitations 
to place its severest burdens on articles of luxury and to 
lighten as far as possible the tax on articles necessary to 
supply the daily wants of the people,* in close contact and 
competition with the great manufacturing centers of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, Switzerland is a very hive of manu- 
facturing industry, sending its products to every quarter of 
the world. No people are more universally educated than 
the citizens of the Swiss republic. No people are more 
tolerant of diverse opinions. No people are more cosmo- 
politan in their modes of thought. No people are more 

* The " protectionist ^^ wave which has recently passed over Europe resulted in 
raising? the tarifT of Switzerland as a retaliatory measure ; but it is still limited 
by the aboTe-oamed constitutional provisions. 
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earnest in their adyocacy of the principle of international 
arbitration, though their advocacy is based on practical 
rather than sentimental reasons. Though there are doubt- 
less many cases of suffering from poverty, as in all thickly 
populated countries, no European nation is less afflicted 
with official pauperism. With Switzerland to illustrate the 
possibilities of a federal union based upon broad principles 
of tolerance and a democratic political system, and with the 
United States to illustrate the possibility of the expansion 
of this principle to a continental scope and domain, the 
people of Europe can hardly fail before many decades to 
make strenuous and concerted efforts for the recognition of 
the principle of arbitration by the law of nations, the conse- 
quent disarmament of Europe, and the liberation of its 
military serfs for the advancement of industrial enterprise. 

Wab to cease theough Industrial Progress. 

Looking at this (question from the standpoint of the 
evolutionary sociologist and political economist no less than 
from that of the humanitarian reformer, the conclusion can 
not be avoided that war between civilized nations, in this 
last half of the nineteenth Christian century, is a monstrous 
anomaly of unreason, a relic of barbarism which reasonable 
men should no longer tolerate. In this great beneficent 
industrial civilization, which is the noblest product of oxxx 
century, built up by the united efforts of the common peo- 
ple, international strife can have no legitimate part or lot. 
By the very progress of industrialism war is gradually being 
eliminated from the world.* Commerce, which has been 
the world's great civilizing agent ; science, whose discoveries 
are for the healing and salvation of the race ; ethics, which 
is no respecter of persons or nationalities, but preaches the 
equal obligation oi all to the performance of equity and jus- 
tice ; evolution, which has brought man up out of animalism 
to the high estate of a citizen in the republic of the world ; 
religion, which, in the person of its loftiest representatives, 
has always transcended ethnic and racial limitations and 

Proclaimed the brotherhood of the human race — alike ex- 
ort us to submit to peaceful arbitration all questions of 
international dispute. The maintenance of a well-disci- 
plined militia, as in Switzerland, instead of a standing army 

* Vide Political and Legal Remedied for War. By Sheldon Amos, M. A. See 
also The Principles of Social Economics, by George Gimton. 
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depleting the ranks of wealth producers, should hereafter 
suffice for the protection of civihzed peoples against foreign 
or domestic foes. In regard to civil conflicts there is but 
one way in which they can be avoided hereafter, thus indi- 
cated by Prof. Le Conte : " If revolutions are to be pre- 
vented m future, it must be by the use of more rational 
methods, by understanding the laws of sociology, and the 
wise application of these laws to politics." This is measur- 
ably true of international politics as well. "Wars will not 
cease by mere legislative fiat, but by the gradual adoption 
of the better methods of an industrial civilization which 
makes for international comity and amity. Unless we can 
trust that such better methods will be adopted, unless upon 
the rude stalk of war through the rational volition of man 
shall speedily blossom the white flower of peace, the long 
struggle for existence through which man and his brute an- 
cestors have passed can have no final warrant at the bar of 
the human conscience and reason. In the industrial civil- 
ization which is to dominate the world in the future, the 
beneficent beginnings and marvelous progress of which it 
has been our privilege to witness and experience, as Mr. 
Spencer has well afl&med : " With war come all the vices 
and with peace come all the virtues. The suppression of 
international antagonisms is the one reform which will 
bring all the other moral reforms." 

Let the watchword of Science and Humanity be then, 
henceforward, the noble exordium of the Great Captain of 
the Union armies — which shall live in the memories of 
men when his sword has rusted in its scabbard and the 
story of his victories has faded into the nebulous haze of 
the past — " Let us have peace I " 

« O men and brothers ! let that voice be heard. 
War fails, try peaoe : put up the useless sword ! 
Fear not the end. There is a story told 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold. 
And round the fire the Mongol shepheras sit 
With grave responses listening unto it : 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look. 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
* son of Peace I ' the giant cried, • thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.' 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster^s face, 
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In pity said : * Poor fiend, even thee I love/ 

Lo z as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird : 

' Hate hath no harm for love,* so ran the song ; 

* And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong.' " 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Mb. Thaddbus B. Wakbman: 

My first duty is to giye expression to the thankfulDess we all feel 
for the able and beautiful lecture to which we have listened, so rich 
in illustrations and so wise in its conclusions; and to congratulate the 
lecturer, regarding his result as the expression of one of the leading 
ethical bodies of our country. To me it has been a most agreeable 
surprise. I did not expect that he would present the subject in just 
this way, judging from his past record. My learned friend is like the 
lawyer who forgot on which side he was retained. He has come 
completely oyer to my side. I thought as 1 listened, " Inconsisten- 
cy, what a jewel thou must be!" For years back, the lecturer has 
said, with Herbert Spencer, that natural selection is the controlling 
power in all human progress ; that all attempts of man to better him- 
self, all artificial selection, is an obstruction to progress. That is the 
position of Herbert Spencer, and has been that of my learned friend 
hitherto. Consistency would make him an advocate of war. If natu- 
ral selection applies to labor, trade, politics, it applies just as much to 
the rivalry of nations. Applying it thus, his position would be 
strong; for it can be shown that all progress of the human race is 
founded on war. War has been the imiversal rule between nations. 
All peace has been but breathing spells between wars. The Greeks 
warred each other out of existence. Rome was continually at war. 
Christianity is not a religion of peace, but of blood. " Not peace, but 
a sword," is what its founder declared he came to bring. ** Peace and 
good will to men " is a wrong interpretation. In the original it means 
"Peace to men of good will"— that is, to men who agree with us; 
those who are not with us are damned already. De Quincy, in his 
essay on war, which the speaker apparently has not read, gives us thd 
straight doctrine ; he shows that we must always have war, and as- 
serts that it is a positive good. There is the doctrine of Herbert 
Spencer, and of my learned friend when he is consistent. If we are 
not free to fight we are not free to do anything. In our system of 
government we expressly reserve the right of revolution. The Puri- 
tans had to fight the Indians— they couldn't help it. The Penn story, 
by the way, is sheer nonsense. The Quakers used wiliness; they 
cheated the Indians out of their territory instead of fighting them 
out The account of it is the record of a most amusing piece of 
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swindling. The Indian knows nothing about selling land ; he doesn't 
know what it means. The Indians were all socialists ; they were will- 
ing to share their land, but had no idea of selling it Against this 
theory of Herbert Spencer is the Religion of Humanity. This phrase 
was originated by Thomas Paine, and afterward adopted by Auguste 
Comte. Herbert Spencer recognizes no religion of humanity, but pure, 
unmitigated natural selection, and pure, brutal, unmitigated Darwin- 
ism. But I am glad the speaker has forsaken him, and that there is 
one church where 

** While the lamp holds out to bum 
The wisest sinner may return." 

We can not have a religion of humanity taking the place of the God of 
Battles until we have a federation of trades in the nations, and we 
can not haye that until we have socialism. The ideal which the 
speaker has so eloquently portrayed is impossible of realization 
through the individualism of Herbert Spencer. 

Gekebal Geoaoe W. Winoate: 

It is practically impossible to review such a thoughtful and care- 
fully prepared paper in an off-hand manner in ten minutes. A great 
deal in the paper meets my cordial approval ; a great deal more my 
experience and conmion sense lead me to regard as an iridescent 
dream. It is idle in. the light of history to talk about our being civil- 
ized. We have a veneer of civilization, but scratch it anywhere and 
we find barbarism. The most profitable public exhibition to-day in 
Brooklyn is a brutal boxing match. Christianity as preached and 
practiced has made no essential change in the conditicm of things 
since the time of the Romans. We read of the Basutos in Central 
Africa, peaceful, and getting along pretty well until they were dis- 
covered by Stanley. Then roads were built, and two sets of mission- 
aries — Protestant and Catholic — visited the country. Each set de- 
nounced the other, and their converts have killed each other pretty 
nearly all off. It is the people and not the rulers that make war. 
Napoleon went to war because the people compelled him to. Until 
you can get down to the people and change their modes of thinking 
you will have war. No one can doubt that war is a most terrible and 
brutal thing ; yet there are good things that come out of it. It is 
well to be inspired occasionally with the idea that there is something 
more important than money-making, or even studying ethical ques- 
tions; that there are times when we must sacrifice money and life 
and social theories to our country. Our civil war gave us self-respect, 
we don't care now what the London Times or any other European 
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paper says of us. The war made us more energetic and determined* 
The discharged soldier found the old life too slow, broke awaj, and 
built up the great West Of course war produces an indifference 
to life ; but so do railroading, blasting, and other dangerous occupa- 
tions. 

There is one point in the lecture to which I heartily assent ; that is 
in the matter of pensions. This pension business is absolutely wrong. 
As it is now conducted, the pension agents are stirring up all who 
haye^a shadow of a claim, and it has gone so far that it is said that a 
man has received a pension who lost his Toice in urging his brother-in- 
law to go to the war. The practical effect is that we have a great 
army of mercenaries — paid afterward, if not before. A man who lost 
an arm or a leg can not be paid too much ; but it is a shame to pay 
those who returned sound and became disabled fifteen years after. 
War is not an unmixed evlL The doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test applies here. As we need the police to protect us from domestic 
thieves, so we need the army to prevent our neighboring nations from 
breaking in. 

De. JiNES, in reply : 

I wish first to express my indebtedness to both of my critics. They 
were invited because they were known to hold views somewhat differ- 
ent from my own, and they have not disappointed us in their criti- 
cisms. I think General Wingate, in particular, has said about all 
that can be said in favor of war in our day and generation. My 
learned friend, Mr. Wakeman, quite outdid himself on this occasion. 
He first congratulated me on coming around completely to his side, 
and then proceeded to demolish my positions, thereby, I suppose, de- 
molishing himself. He has at least demonstrated, I think, what I 
had long suspected — that he was better acquainted with the works of 
Paine and Goethe and Comte and De Quincy, the writers of fifty or 
a hundred years ago, than he is with Herbert Spencer and the more 
modem school of philosophical thought I do not think that my 
leading positions are in conflict with Mr. Spencer's. We both recog- 
nize the fact that the law of natural selection is a law of Nature—not 
a figment of the imagination— and being so, it never ceases to oper- 
ate. It is a mistake on the part of my learned friend to suppose that 
sooialism, or *' artificial selection," or anything else can make it inoper- 
ative. Mr. Spencer recognizes fully the factor of human volition; 
but he sees profoundly the necessity of directing the human will so it 
will work intelligently through and in harmony with the laws of Na- 
ture, not blindly in opposition to them. What human volition does is 
to create conditions of variability in society and institutions on which 
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the law of natural selection can operate. We may do this wisely or 
unwisely. If unwisely, then the law of natural selection outs short 
the life of the nation ; but if, on the other hand, we clearly compre- 
hend the laws and, by obedience to them, produce conditions favorable 
to social advancement, human volition may greatly hasten civiliza- 
tion. Herbert Spencer indeed opposes the notion that any scheme for 
social amelioration through state agencies, evolved out of one man*s 
inner consciousness, or even promulgated by a majority vote, can suc- 
ceed. Civilization can only be advanced by natural growth and develop- 
ment ; there must be intelligent effort and purpose on the part of man 
to work in harmony with Nature. Mr. Spencer differs from all who 
claim that state socialism is the way out of our difficulties— and so do 
L So long as our office-holders are as imperfect as they are at pres- 
ent, it seems idle to look to Mr. Wakeman's panacea for a cure. He 
would remedy trusts by creating one enormous trust ; cure the ills of 
governmental interference with the individual by placing all our in- 
terests under the control of Government 

When General Wingate referred to the wars of Napoleon, if he 
meant Napoleon HI I can not agree with him. His wars were ** politi- 
cal necessities "—not of the people, but of his own decaying adminis- 
tration. There was ih^ pUMscitum^ indeed, but we all know that was 
a delusion and a snare. The people voted under the compulsion of 
the standing army. Napoleon instigated foreign wars to save himself 
from a domestic revolution ; and he finally precipitated both. 

We need not fear a decay of our combative faculties, even if we have 
no wars. The competition and struggle involved in earning an honest 
livelihood offer sufficient opposition to keep the majority of us in 
fighting trim. If one will simply make it his life work to attack the 
evils of his own nature, he will find an abundant exercise for his com- 
bative faculties, and if he succeeds he will have won the greatest of 
victories. *' He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city.'* After looking over all the ground, I am convinced that it is 
quite possible for international arbitration to become a reality much 
sooner than many of us now dream. With a Court of Arbitration, 
and all governments pledged to sustain its decrees, no single nation 
would dare violate them. To this end the entire progress of our in- 
dustrial civilization seems rapidly tending. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

By Kobkbt W. Taylee. 

Foreseen and Unfobesben Consequences of Human 

Effort. 

I touch that class of factors in American civilization 
wherein the hand of many successfully working with intelli- 
gent purpose to predetermined results, has been most con- 
spicuous. Not tnat what that hand has done is any less the 
legitimate fruit of man's development, but that it has acted 
in a more definite manner, with more concrete results. In 
the development of agencies for our internal commerce, man 
has wrought with mighty effect upon externals, and, hy 
changing their complexion, has wrought upon himself. It 
was not always so. The externals upon which the hand of 
man had not been consciously laid, with any vivid purpose 
or vital consequence, have always been the potent factors in 
his development. In the history of the world, from the 
beginning of time down to the present century, what man 
has sought to do ho has generally failed to do. What he 
has never dreamed of accomplishing has generally been 
done. He has been the mere puppet of his environment. 
He has started out with determined purpose to accomplish 
certain results, has laid his plans with prudence and with 
care, has brought to bear all the influences which his fore- 
sight had shown him were necessary ; he has accomplished 
something, but that accomplishment has been ingulfed in a 
vast ocean of other accomplishments of vastly greater con- 
sequence and of infinitely more importance. True, man 
has always been an active agent, endeavoring to do. In 
earlier times his activities were most positively expressed in 
his wars of conouest These were active agencies, under- 
taken to accomplish positive results. But when the naked 
and predetermined consequence had been wrought, behold, 
a thousand other results have sprung into life, and they, and 
not the intended fact, have wrought upon him and upon his 
history and career. 

The invasion of Italy from Germany succeeded in break- 
ing down the Roman civilization, but it did not succeed in 
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accomplishing wliat the invaders intended. They, no less 
than the BomanB, were swallowed up in the magnitude of 
their own victories. They were vanquished, no less than 
those whom they had conquered. And so, if we go down 
through the centuries that have followed and trace the pur- 
pose, we find it, if accomplished at all, of trifling moment 
as compared with the stupendous results undreamed of that 
flowed oy logical necessity from the facts of history. 

Even the American rebellion, initiated upon certain nar- 
row lines, developed unconsciously and without predetermi- 
nation upon lines inflnitely broader and more potent than 
existed at the bednning, and produced results the charac- 
ter and magnitude of which were superlatively greater than 
were intended by the actors in that great drama. 

And so I say it has been throughout the history of the 
human race : that the intended consequences, foreseen by 
man in his advancing progress, bear but slightly upon the 
fortunes and destinies of the human race as compared with 
those consequences which came in spite of the conscious 
e£Eorts of their inspired sources. 

Intelligent Foresight in the Development op oub 
Internal Commerce. 

Very difEerent has been the philosophy and the history of 
the development of our internal commerce. As I said a few 
moments a^o, the hand of man has been here laid with 
more intelligent purpose, with clearer insight of conse- 
quence, than in any other field of action in which the hu- 
man intellect has ever been engaged. Here, indeed, has 
the hand of man been laid on the face of Nature with a rea- 
sonably clear apprehension of the consequences which would 
flow from it. If it were intended to throw a line of railway 
into a country as yet unshod by the iron straps, the conse- 
quences — social, political, and commercial — which are likely 
io flow from that adventure can be predicted with more cer- 
tainty than from any other human effort of like magnitude. 

Looking, therefore, at the history and development of the 
means of internal commerce in the United States, we dis- 
cover the plav of forces whose scope and influence could 
not, i)erhap8, be accurately predicted at the very beginninff 
of railroad development, but which a few years later could 
be predicted with reasonable certainty. Their influence 
upon the social, political, moral, and material affairs of this 
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people are perhaps the most stupendous that any people 
have experienced since the world began. 

The Economic Natube of Transportation. 

Let us start with a proper fundamental conception of 
transportation. In its essence transportation is waste. It 
should never be resorted to except in case of necessity. 
This necessity, to a greater or less extent, always exists, be- 
cause all the articles which people need are not produced at 
the spot where needed. To move a thing from one spot to 
another costs effort. Effort has potential value. If exerted 
to unnecessarily transport, it is necessarily waste. To move 
a thing from one spot to another, where there is already a 
sufl5cient supply, or where the article can be produced as 
cheaply as at the place from whence it is moved, is waste- 
ful. In its new situs it is the same article exactly, and has 
no more value than at its old situs, unless it could not be 
produced as economically at the new as at the old situs. 
Therefore the labor of transportation may or may not add 
to the value of the thing transported, according as it can or 
can not be produced more cheaply at the place from which 
it is moved. Therefore the effort in the first instance 
should be not to multiply the means and possibilities of 
transportation, but to mmtipljr the means and possibilities 
of production as near as possible to the seat of consump-' 
tion. 

To haul three thousand miles a thing that can be pro- 
duced at the place to which it is hauled, with the same 
effort that is necessary to produce it at the other end of the 
haul, is waste. 

This has a bearing upon the value and necessity of trans- 
portation and of commerce in its widest as well as in its 
narrowest sense. 

It has to do especially with the value and necessity of our 
foreign commerce ; and no foreign commerce, taking this 
view of the case, can by any possibility be advantageous to 
us or to any other people if it involves an exchange of the 

1)roduct of one day's labor for the product of one day's 
abor plus the labor of carriage. We ought always to be 
making war upon the waste of unnecessary transportation ; 
and that involves, as I have before indicated, the develop- 
ment of the production of those things which can be eco- 
nomically produced — ^labor cost considered — ^nearest the seat 
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of consumption ; and without going into details, and with- 
out wishing to wave a red rag before this audience, this 
means enlightened selfishness and philosophic protection. 

Economic Superiority op Home Consumptiok. 

Nor is this all ; no foreign commerce can, in the long run, 
be advantageous if the tendency of that commerce is to dis- 
solye the mutuality of interest between the home producer 
and his home consumer. The value of the trade of the 
home consumer depends upon the purchasing power of his 
labor. If the home producer has such a mutuality of inter- 
est with the home consumer as that he shall always be in- 
terested to see that the purchasing newer of the labor of the 
home consumer is as large as possible, we then have the con- 
dition most likely to result in the greatest prosperity to the 
producer. But no producer can see the rewards of his own 
employees fall without finding in it causes affecting dike 
all other employees, and hence all other consumers at home. 
And yet, if that producer depends more upon a foreign 
than upon a home market for bis consumption, he must of 
necessity be constantly employed in the enort to reduce the 
rewards of his own employees, in order that he may be the 
more able to compete in the broader markets of the world. 
And thus, by reducing the power of the home consumer to 

Eurchase, he has restricted his own market I think it will 
e found to be true that wherever the producer, who is at 
the same time an employer, looks to the world at large for 
his market and depends chiefly on that, the mutuality of in- 
terest between him and his employees, and thus between 
him and all other home employees, will be so destroyed as 
in the long run to very largely diminish the volume of his 
trade and of his profits. ^ 

The iniquity of what is known as discrimination between 
the lon{^ and short haul, other thin^ being equal, is in this 
connection apparent. Discrimination in favor of one class 
of our people as against another is bad enough ; but a dis- 
crimination against our own i>eopIe in favor of other coun- 
tries is infinitely worse. When a low and unjustly discrimi- 
nating rate is made to the seaboard on goods designed for 
expoit, the foreign consumer obtains the benefit of the dis- 
crimination, and the home consumer must make up in his 
cost the loss to the railroad in transporting to the seaboard. 
We thus pay tribute to another people and to another civili- 
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zation. Unless the trade was essential to us and could not 
be obtained on any other terms, we have simply permitted 
the caprice or the cupidity of the railroads to rob us for the 
benefit of an alien people. 

Thb Natural Dirbctiok of Commbbgial Intercourse. 

It is a corollary to all this that the natural lines of trans- 
portation are between north and south — that is, between 
different zones ; for on the same zone there is a more no- 
ticeable similarity in the natural possibilities of production. 
In all those respects wherein climatic influences operate, it 
is apparent that one zone may be able to produce more eco- 
nomicfdly than another certain articles needed in other 
zones. It is, for instance, absolutely in accordance with the 
fitness of things that cotton should be transported from the 
South to the North; and that wheat and com should be 
transported in the opposite direction. The same does not 
everywhere obtain as to mineral products, and therefore as 
to tnese. Nature has not determined similar lines of trans- 
portation. 

Primitive Methods of Transportation. 

I think it may safely be said that all modes of transporta- 
tion prior to the introduction of steam were primitive. The 
Srimitive mind was equal to the conception of oars or pad- 
les, of sails, and even of canals. The most savage tribes 
must at a very early period have grown to the use of boats 
substantially on the same lines — ^though not of the same 
size— as characterize those in use to-day. A slow develop- 
ment in size took place, and a slight improvement in oars 
and in sails is noticeable. Perhaps I should modify the ex- 
pression " primitive " by a passing reference to the fact that 
the science of navigation, wnen it came, enlarged the field of 
commerce, and thereby made demands upon the ingenuity 
of mankind for vehicles of transportation suited to longer 
journeys and more uncertain seas. 

Primitive transportation was, as now, by land or by water. 

By water it was in boats propelled by sail or oars, or by 
current, or by animal towage. 

By land it was carried on either by man, or on the backs 
of lieasts of burden, or in vehicles with wheels or runners 
drawn by man or beast 
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Stated with what I think is substantial accuracy, the effect* 
ive transporting capacity of a man was one ton-mile per day ; 
of a beast of burden, about four ton-miles per day ; and oi a 
wheeled yehicle, about fifteen ton-miles per day. These two 
latter must be reduced, if we would learn their true value, 
by allowing for the labor of man in directing the beasts 
which bear the burden or haul the vehicle. 

Looked at in the light of its development, we note that, 
for some centuries before the steam engine had come, the 
effort of man was chiefly directed not to the improvement 
of the moving force, but to the improvement of the vehicle 
and the surface over which the vehicle must travel; the 
lessening of incidental friction and of the force of gravity, 
not an increase of initial force, was the only problem they 
thought was to be solved ; and nothing but a revolution 
in the mode of investigation could bring about any vital 
change. 

When Copernicus, in the exaltation of his mighty con- 
ception, cried, " God, I think thy thoughts after thee," 
he was but expressing the thought which came to him 
when, by a mignty effort, he cast aside the things that were, 
and, thinking the thoughts of God after him, discerned 
that perhaps, after all, this planet of ours was not the sole 
center of omnipotent effort, and that if he gave it a minor 
place in the universe, the dark places might be made light 
and the illumination of a divine intelligence might pene- 
trate the human mind. Thence came the science of astron- 
omy ; all before was vague, but not futile effort, for it pro- 
duced Copernicus. 

The development of transportation needed a radical treat- 
ment. Growth — slow, steady, and effective — might follow the 
improvement in vehicles and in the surface over which the 
vehicles must travel ; but, in the light of modern conditions, 
this growth could be but meager. A Copemican conception 
was needed, and we find that in the discovery of the power 
of steam and its availability as a motive power. 

HiSTOBY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNAL COMMERCE 

IN THE United States. 

The lines along which our internal commerce has devel- 
oped may thus be analyzed : 

I. Natural highways : 1. Coastwise. 2. Navigable rivers. 
3. Packing over country. 
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II. Artificial highways : 1. The ordinary road. 2. Turn- 
pikes. 3. Canals. 4. iKailroads. 

I. Natural Highways. 

Until the development of the turnpike system it was 
impossible that any system of internal commerce could be 
carried on save along the coast and on navigable streams. 
It is a fact worth noScing here that south of the St. Law- 
rence there is no navigable river extending inland for any 
considerable distance from the Atlantic seaboard ; a great 
water-shed is almost in sight of the ocean. The result was 
that while people might live at a distance from the Atlantic 
they could have no commercial relations with those who 
lived upon its borders. When the charge for hauling a barrel 
of flour one hundred and fifty miles was five dollars ; when 
it cost a cent to transport a pound of salt fifty miles ; when 
it required a week to go from Boston to New York by stage, 
and almost three weeks to reach Charleston ; and the cost of 
transporting a bushel of wheat over the Alleghanies to east- 
em Penns^vania was absolutely prohibitory — we discover 
that the conditions that had prevailed for centuries had im- 
proved but little and no great development was possible with- 
out changed means of carriage. 

The means of conveying information were quite as crude 
and unsatisfactory and even more expensive. 

If we could conceive such a thing possible, imagine a 
New York merchant ordering one thousand bushels of grain 
from Pittsburg in 1785 ; it would have taken nearly three 
weeks for the order to reach Pittsburg and nearly four 
weeks more for the grain to reach New York, and the freight 
charges would have been about six dollars a bushel. The 
same order could to-day be sent to a point five hundred 
miles back from Sydney, Australia, and the grain be deliv- 
ered in New York m less time for less money. And yet this 
last operation would involve sending a telegraphic message 
ten thousand miles and the carriage of the grain about six 
thousand miles by water and nearly four thousand by land. 

It is sufficient to say here that land commerce over any 
considerable distance was practically prohibited except in 
those articles whose value was high and whose weight was 
relatively low. The embargo on civilization was as great. 
Only the very rich could enjoy anything beyond the com- 
forts of the vicinage, and only the rich could travel. 
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11. Artificial Highwaye. 

1. The ordinary dirt road was of little consequence in the 
development of commerce; this the world had had for 
centunes. 

2. Turnpikes — ^i. e., improved roadways. It is now one 
hundred and two years since the first turnpike was built 
in this country ; but within the forty years following many 
millions of dollars were spent in their construction. They 
ameliorated the conditions noticeably, but, after all, when 
we consider that the reduction in the cost of hauling was 
only one half, we can, while appreciating the great advance, 
realize how slight must have been the actual l^nefit as com- 
pared with present conditions. Under this system there 
was a marked development in the volume of interned com- 
merce, but still communities were necessarily complete in 
themselves and dependent almost wholly upon themselves. 
Through Pennsylvania and Ohio, for instance, were scat- 
tered small furnaces, with meager output and even more 
meager trade, for their market was of necessity restricted to 
the immediate vicinity. A single modem blast furnace, em- 
ploying one hundred men, witn an output of two hundred 
tons 01 pig iron per day, involves a freight movement of 
about one thousand tons daily. Conceive, if you can, the 
number of people whose employment under the old system 
would be necessary to manage such a plant and move its 
material and product. 

Canals. — The next great impetus to commerce was given 
by the building of canals. They still further reduced the 
cost of carriage ; like the turnpike, they developed commerce 
and civilization. They played their part ; but perhaps the 
most striking result which they produced was this : they, 
with the lines of natural waterways, in large degree deter- 
mined the direction of the country's development. There 
is no large city in this country not built upon the edge of a 
naviffable waterway ; every city with two hundred thousand 
inhabitants is on an ocean, lake, or navigable river. The 
commerce of the ocean and the lakes has st^ily grown ; the 
commerce of canals and rivers has proportionately steadily 
decreased ; wherever the newer and greater, the modern 
transporter, the iron horse, has opportunity te compete, the 
extended commerce of canal and nver is doomed. 

Railroads. — We come now to the greatest achievement of 
the ages ; the great leveler of distance ; the great equalizer 
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of localities. The day has passed when regions away from 
river, lake, or ocean must remain in shf^owed splendor 
unable to use their varied resoulrces. No region has been 
found inaccessible to the railroad ; it has crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, it crossed the Mississippi ; it crossed the prairies, 
the alkali plain, the Rocky Mountains ; it has climbed to the 
very summit of Pike's reak. Wherever man has wanted 
to lay the rail and run the engine, there it has gone ; and 
what a magnificent empire it has discovered and i^ctified 
— nay, what a mag^nificent world it has created I What we 
have suffered from it, or what we may suffer at its hands, is 
but the faintest shadow of a wrong compared with the good 
it has wrought. 

EifOBMOUS Volume of our Recekt Ixtebnal 
Commerce. 

The internal commerce of the United States during the 
last ten years has exceeded in volume all the commerce of 
all the world from the beginning of the historical period 
down to the present century. To those to whom figures 
may convey any intelligent conception, it will not be unin- 
teresting to say that the tonnage of the internal commerce 
of the United States during me current year amounts to 
nearly one hundred thousand million ton-miles — that is to 
say, is equivalent to the hauling of one hundred thousand 
million tons of freight one mile. The tonnage which an- 
nually passes through the Detroit Kiver far exceeds the en- 
tire foreign and coastwise tonnage of Great Britain. And 
the entire foreign commerce of Great Britain is but a small 
fraction of the commerce by rail, lake, and river among the 
people of the United States. The internal commerce of the 
united States measured in dollars is nearly twenty times our 
foreign commerce ; in tonnage it is more than one hundred 
times as great. 

A day's work to-day on overland transportation is two 
hundred times as effective as a day's work one thousand 
years ago directed to the same effort. 

To move the internal commerce of the United States for 
the year 1892 would have required five times the total work- 
ing force of the entire world one thousand years ago. 
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Its Beneficbnt Effects on our Civilization. 

A brief reference to some of the results of this develop- 
ment is here necessary. 

First, it has multiplied the purchasing power of every 
man's effort by permitting the production of needed articles 
at the point where they can be produced with the least cost 
of human effort, and their carriage with economy to the 
point of consumption. 

Second, it has tended to the aggregation of people into 
communities to an extent permitting the largest possible effi- 
ciency in human effort, in conseauence of the proximitv of 
its different units ; and this in turn has resulted in the broaden- 
ing and polishing and civilizing of those thus brought to- 
gether, because of the breadth and polish which follow from 
the personal contact of people. 

Third, it has brought to all these people the fullest and 
promptest information of the facts of life which are essen- 
tial to an intelligent living, and thus multiplied the intel- 
lectual efficiency of every man capable of receiving infor- 
mation. 

Fourth, it has induced and multiplied the means of 
traveling, and has thus developed the mind and awakened 
new sympathies and tendencies, and thus multiplied its 
efficiency. 

Fifth, it has indeed made the desert to blossom as the 
rose, and has uncovered and laid at the feet of man, for his 
comfort, the untold wealth of useful minerals planted in the 
earth at points remote from any natural highway. To illus- 
trate by a single example : The pig-iron production of the 
country for the year 1890 was ten million tons, and involved 
the use of forty million tons of raw material gathered from 
a wide area of country ; the cost of assembling these mate- 
rials and distributing the product would have cost, sixty 
years ago, ten times what the product was actually sold for 
m 1890. 

Sixth, it has furnished, by this development of previously 
inaccessible territory, a million opportunities for effort and 
enterprise which, without it, the world could never have 
had. 

Seventh, it has united by such powerful physical, com- 
mercial, and social bonds the different units of this mighty 
empire as to make them one in spirit and in fact 
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Power of Congress to regulate Interstate 
Commerce. 

It is a popular fallacy that we imagine we know more 
than we actually do know. The fact is that we know much 
more than we know that we know. It is true that of the 
thing concerning which we think we know the most, we 
often know the least. But we are apt to forget the magni- 
tude and importance of the knowledge we have assimilated 
from our enyironments, from the constant touch and attri- 
tion of affairs which have unconsciously saturated us, so that 
we seem to know instinctively a thousand things which we 
hardly realize we know at all. The most inteUigent pub- 
licists of England and the continent have difficulty in com- 
prehending the relations that exist among the several States 
and between the States and the Federal Government. Very 
many wise men of other countries have failed to comprehend 
them at all. To us they are a part of our absorbed and as- 
similated knowledge about which we think and speak with 
a confidence that is so assured as to involve no conscious 
process of reasoning to reach results. 

Interesting, therefore, as a dissertation on the relations 
among the several States and between them and the National 
Government might be, and logically necessary as it is in a 
paper of this kind, time forbids a discussion of it, and such 
IS your familiarity with the framework of our political or- 
ganization as to render a discussion of it unnecessary. It is 
sufficient to say here that the most important legislation 
respecting internal commerce, in the broad sense in which 
this topic intends to treat it, must be enacted by the General 
Government. First, because the greater portion of the in- 
ternal commerce is interstate, and, second, because a relega- 
tion of such legislation to the several States would involve 
us in endless and perplexing confusion. 

The Federal Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce among the States, and 
this has been construed to include the means by which com- 
merce is carried on. In no important sense was this consti- 
tutional provision ever appealed to until the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. Various statutory regu- 
lations existed in the different States ; but these, while they 
cover the whole field of the railroad power and duties, have 
rather more to do mth their physical condition and manipu- 
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lation. As the power lodged in Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce arises from a distinct and positive authority 
in the Constitution, no serious question has arisen as to the 
power of the National Government in this respect ; and it 
IS not thought likely that within the scope of present legis- 
lation any serious conflict will arise between those who take 
the broadest view of the powers of the several States and 
those holding broader views of the power of the General 
Government 

How THE EaILWAY HAS MODIFIED THE PROBLEM. 

It is a curious, not to say a momentous, fact that, except 
as to those parts which relate to the mere machinery of 
government, our constitutions, national and State, have to 
confront so many changed and undreamed-of conditions 
that in their interpretation we are constantly compelled to 
guess at what is their spirit A hundred years ago railroad 
locomotion, with all its attendant political and social accom- 
plishments, was hidden in the germ of an undisclosed future. 
Bj^ no possibility could the f ramers of the Constitution con- 
ceive the conditions under which the construction of rail- 
roads could be carried on. As soon as the public character 
which this mode of locomotion would take on was seen, 
State legislation began to shape itself to the supposed re- 
quirements of the situation. It was not supposed, even at 
tne time when the first development that mignt take place 
could be foreseen, that railroads would take the shape and 
form in which they now appear. The railroads of sixty 
years ago were not supposed to be common carriers in the 
sense in which they are to-day. The railroad was merely to 
be a public high wav, as canals were and are public highways. 
It was supposed that a private corporation, having con- 
structed its way, would devise reasonable rules and regula- 
tions in conformity with which individuals who might 
desire to convey properly constructed vehicles over the road 
might be permitted to do so. The railroad company mi^ht 
own nothing but its road-bed ; a carrier might own nothing 
but cars and engines. And so far has this conception ad- 
hered that to this dav, when plans and specifications for the 
construction of a railroad are, as required by law, presented 
to the British Parliament with the request for autnority to 
construct it, every detail down to the minutest circumstance 
is set out, save alone the character and location of stations. 
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For at the beginning it was not supposed that stations 
would be needed, since every man with properly equipped 
appliances was to be permitted to go upon the road and naul 
his cars. He might stop where he pleased, unload where he 
pleased, and would have no need for station houses. A side 
track at most would meet every requirement of the theory 
upon which it was supposed railroads would be constructed 
and operated. The changed use of railways has not been 
accompanied with a corresponding change in the powers 
built upon it. The railway which is, in the sense that a 
canal is, a public highway upon which, under certain reason- 
able rules and regulations, any pNei*son may take his properly 
constructed vehicle, and thus using^the highway become a 
common carrier, does not exist. The railway company is 
now a public carrier, but the railway is not a public highway. 
The Pennsylvania Eailroad Company has no more authority 
to run its cars and engines over the lines of the Beading 
Railroad than to draw them through the streets of New 
York. Nevertheless, there is practically no limitation what- 
ever upon the power of the railway to take and use private 
property. It is under no more restraint than if it were in the 
fullest sense the user of a public highway and itself a com- 
mon carrier. The original delegation by the State to the 
railroad company of the power of eminent domain — that is 
to say, the sovereign power to take and possess any private 
property, no matter what its character, which the oflBcers of 
the railroad mi^ht deem necessary to the proper construc- 
tion and operation of the road — was based upon the funda- 
mental theory that the railroad, when constructed, would be 
in the most literal sense a public highway, and those who 
put their vehicles upon the road, themselves common car- 
riers. If that conception of the use of private property had 
been carried out, there would have been the presence of a 
public use and the absence of a private monopoly. 

Public Use and Privatb Monopoly. 

It may, perhaps, be fairly said that we now have a common 
carrier and, to all practical intents and purposes, a public 
use ; but it is a private monopoly which controls it. If it 
had been possible to thus effectuate the primitive idea of a 
public hiffhway used by common carriers, our modem rail- 
way problems would never have risen to vex us. It is only 
because in the evolution of railway construction, of railway 
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management resulting in the combination of capital, that 
the public highway feature of the railway system disappeared, 
leaving only, as I have suggested, a common carrier naving 
a private monopoly. 

It is this that brought us to the state where the victims 
of innumerable wrongs, subiected to the stupendous power 
of such stupendous monopolies, were compelled to seek re- 
dress in the courts for tne violation of their common law 
rights, and, the machinery of the courts proving unavailing 
and ineffective, a new and fresh and vigorous demand arose 
for legislative action which would bring about a prompt and 
thorough remedy. It is an incident of the pubhc character 
of a railwa}[ company in its capacity as a common carrier 
(that capacity of common earner arising out of the fact that 
to the railway has been delegated the power of eminent 
domain) that all those who are compelled to make use of 
this public mode of carriage should be treated alike ; and 
not only that, but that they should be treated fairly as be- 
tween themselves and the carrier company. This much is 
their ri^ht upon the broad principles of the common law. 
All le^lation, therefore, has been, as I have already in- 
dicated, a mere codification and simple declaration of the 
rights of those who use this public mode of conveyance, and 
a new and fresh statement of the manner in which those 
rights may be enforced. Therefore — as a culmination of the 
long and persistent struggle of shippers and communities, on 
the one hand, to have their rights more easily and speedily 
recognized, and of the railroad companies, on the other, to 

f)revent any statutory crystallization of their duties and 
imitations — we reach the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, 
which is an act intended to define the powers, duties, and 
limitations of owners and users of the common carrier com- 
panies transacting business among the people of the differ- 
ent States. 

The IisTERSTATB Commerce Act. 

The public mind has never thoroughly comprehended the 
scope, or rather the narrowness, of that act. It is what I have 
just indicated it to be — a slightly detailed statement of pre- 
existing rights creating a machinery, quite simple and easily 
operated, whereby those interested, as well as the public at 
large, may be advised not only as to what their nghts are 
and what their remedy is, but as to what the railroad com- 
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panies themselves are doing, and wherein, if at all, rights, 
either public or private, have been infringed upon. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is really a commission 
with visitorial powers. It can hardly be said to be more 
than this. It sustains in principle the same relation to the 
railroads and other common carriers of the country at large 
which some of the railroad commissioners of the various 
States sustain to the common carriers within their States. 
Its jurisdiction is ample from an inquisitorial standpoint, 
but it is a mockery to describe its determinations as judg- 
ments. 

Stated in a technical form, the interstate act covers this 
ground : It provides that all charges in connection with the 
transportation of passengers and freight shall be reasonable, 
and aeclares unlawful and prohibits discrimination of all 
kinds and undue or unreasonable preference or advantage, 
and makes pooling arrangements unlawful. It creates a 
commission with semi-judicial and inquisitorial powera, and 
provides for the hearing before it of violations of the pro- 
visions of the act. Very many cases have been brought be- 
fore the commission, and in some instances actual relief has 
been afforded to complaining parties. The commission, in 
the effort to maintain its own power and dignity, has with 
grfeat ability declared the law, construed the act, and added 
very materially to the literature of jurisprudence in relation 
to common carriers. Beyond this the act has been a dis- 
appointment. 

Powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is a body for whom 
Nature and education have done much, and for whom legis- 
lation has done little ; it is a body of surpassing intellect 
and of infinitesimal legal authority ; a body whose opinions 
are of the greatest weight abstractly and of exceedingly 
little importance concretely. As educators of the people 
they are worth their cost ; as moral forces they are poten- 
tial ; as a legal power they can not even enforce their own 
order for costs. They have had a very considerable influ- 
ence upon railroads, not because their determinations had 
any judicial effectiveness, but because they called the atten- 
tion of the railroads and of the people to certain wrongs in 
a semi- judicial way, and thus, by a process of public enlight- 
enment, by a process of moral education, have raised up a 
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higher standard of conduct They have reared also a set of 
men who have trained their intellects to avoid the require- 
ments of the act. Just as the development of projectiles 
has kept pace with the development of fortifications and 
armor plate, just as the development of burglars' appliances 
has kept pace with burglar-proof safes, so has the aevelo})- 
ment of the capacity of the railroad officer to avoid the diffi- 
culties of legislation kept pace with the legislation itself. 

Considered in the light of its legislative intent, I think 
the Interstate Commerce Act may fairly be said to be a 
stupendous failure. Considered as a step in the education 
of the people, as an illustration of what is meant by evolu- 
tion, it falls little short of being a pronounced success. As 
a demonstration of how not to do a thing it is complete. 
No man can truthfully declare that such a step is not neces- 
sary to a determination of how a thin^ ought to be done. 

And such powers as the commission nas are bein^ so 
strictly construed by the courts as to still further abridge 
its authority. Judge Gresham has lust held to be unconsti- 
tutional that portion of the act which makes the United 
States courts an adjunct to the commission for the purpose 
of compelling answers from contumacious witnesses. The 
commission is now knocking at the door of Congress, beg- 
ging to be invested with judicial powers. If this request 
should be granted, a most serious question as to the consti- 
tutionality of the act would arise. 

The Interstate Commerce Act might be described as an 
act to fortify the strong roads and to embarrass the weak 
ones ; to benefit the roads whose lines are best equipped, 
and to injure those whose lines are imperfectly equipped ; 
to advantage the roads which have the shortest nnes be- 
tween competitive points, and to ruin longer lines between 
the same points ; to emphasize and accentuate the natural 
advantages which one road may have, and to emphasize and 
accentuate the natural disadvantages of others. This is not 
quite the purpose for which government was ordained. 

Later Aspects of the Railroad Problem. 

I noticed in an earlier part of this address how vividly ap- 
peared the hand of man consciously at work, and how con- 
spicuously his efforts had ripened into the predetermined 
fruit, and yet, while this is true, the unexpected happened. 
The mighty forces of evolution, almost fatalistic in their 
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overwhelming energy, are, of course, responsible in a large 
degree for the railroad problem as it exists to-day. The ex- 

Eected development of the natural resources of our country 
as been brought to pass; the distribution and the concen- 
tration of population have come, but the play of unknown 
and incalculable forces has tossed us about like corks upon 
the mighty ocean. Let me illustrate, at the same time fol- 
lowing the thread of my discussion. 

When the railways of the United States were composed 
of a large number of independent units, as was the case 
thirty years ago, before what is known as the American rail- 
way system had evolved from the incoherent units which 
preceded it ; when every railroad stood upon its own bottom 
and was a law unto itself ; when people paid three to five 
times as much for railway freight charges as now — they com- 
plained less and they were better satisfied. I am not lead- 
ing up to the consolidation by legal measures of connecting 
lines, nor to the placing under one head of dozens of roads 
previously independent. This is really not the root of the 
situation. I am coming now to the actual, not the merely 
formal, consolidation of the means of transportation. 

The first step was taken when the railroads began to sell 
tickets good beyond the line of the selling company ; then 
followed the necessity for facilities of transfer from the 
train of one line to that of another; then followed the 
transfer of an entire car from one line to another, and its 
transportation over the line of another road. Incidental 
to this came the proper division of the purchase price of 
the ticket; and so this evolutionary process went on, in- 
evitable and unforeseen. 

The same process and progress followed respecting the 
transportation of baggage of passengers. More noticeable 
still was the development of the freight business. At first 
there was an arbitrary rate between the point of shipment 
and the point where tne freight was to leave the first road ; 
here there was a phvsical transfer, with accompanying 
charges, to the cars of the second road, and a second arbi- 
trarv charge for the carriage on that road and its transfer 
to the next; and so on to the final destination. Following 
this came the through rate, with the necessity for a division 
of the freight charge ; then came the transfer arrangement, 
and finally the transfer of the car itself. This involved a 
uniformity of gauge, until finally there came a time when 
there was a practically unrestricted use of the cars of one 
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road on the tracks of another ; from this necessarily came 
an historical account of the movement of cars, with a charge 
for the use of the same. The result is, that one may often 
see trains of cars representing as many railroads as there are 
cars in the train, and gathered from every comer of this 
vast country. It is not necessary to further particularize. 
The important thing is this : That from all these changes 
and developments came a system of railways entirely inde- 
pendent of any physical or nominal consolidation. The 
railroads became welded into a coherent mass, every part of 
which felt the touch of every other part 

Effects of Combinatiok. 

Now, this magnificent development of a large number of 
incomplete and unsatisfactory lines of railroads into a mag- 
nificent railroad system was the result of combination — of 
combination, however, directed in proper channels, and of 
inestimable benefit to the people. Combination is not an 
unmixed evil; but the development of all these benefits 
preceded the development of other results of combination 
which have not been so satisfactory. One other result of 
combination, or one other effort which the railroads have 
constantly made for the past twenty yeai's by combination, 
has brought down upon it the malediction of the people, 
and the people's sense of opposition to it has been crystal- 
lized into statute in that section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act which declares pooling unlawful. Perhaps pooling was 
not unlawful under the common law. In my judgment, it 
is not certain that it ought to be declared unlawful by any 
law. The same rules that apply to other branches of busi- 
ness are not necessarily applicable to railroads. I do not see 
how it is possible, under the existing system of railroads, to 
avoid the necessity of pooling business in some form. No 
two roads between the same points are alike in their phys- 
ical, financial, and geographical conditions. No road can 
change the form of its investment. No road can move itself 
to some more favored quarter. No road can overcome, in a 
word, the forces of its physical euvironment. The result 
is, that at the same rate some roads will get all competitive 
business except the overflow which they can not carry. Some 
roads can carry freight and passengers at a rate which affords 
a margin of profit, while the competing road, affording the 
same service at the same rate, wul have no profit. From 
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this situation have arisen all the trouble of rebates, secret 
rates, and the other forces that have done so much to de- 
moralize railroads and railroad officials. The only danger 
which the most sensitive soul can fear from pooling is, that 
too high rates mav be charged. But another and more 
serious danger is absolutely averted — namelv, the hardship 
of inequitable rates as between different localities. The 
very essence of a pool is that rates should be scaled accord- 
ing to the distance, all other things being equal. Thus, a 
rate having been fixed to Chicago by the managing officers, 
the rate to Cleveland can be determined by clerks at, say, 
sixty-seven per cent of the Chicago rate. If it is arranged 
that the Ene road shall carry twenty per cent of the busi- 
ness originating at New York and destined to the principal 
cities of the West, it is entitled to the profit derivable from 
hauling so much freight, whether it hauls more or less than 
its allotment. This, as I said, raises the danger of exorbi- 
tant rates, but that is all, and that is a question which Con- 
gress can attend to in the event of the railroad failing to 
interpret correctly the public sense. 

Under a system of pooling we can have uniformity and 
stability of rates. It is doubtful if any other possible ad- 
vantages are equal to these. 

Viewed in its most material aspects, I make free to offer 
these criticisms and suggestions as to our railroad system. 

I. Criticisms. 

1. There are in most sections of the country too many 
miles of railroad for the business offered them. Kansas has 
more miles than New York ; and when we have ten lines of 
railway when five are sufficient for all the business, including 
its natural development, you will find that each one of the 
ten roads will conceive itself entitled to one fifth of the busi- 
ness at least, and act accordingly. 

2. The railroads have cost too much money. Waste, ex- 
travagance, and enormous profits to middlemen, to con- 
struction companies, to contractors, and to bankers by way 
of commissions, have characterized their early stages. 

3. In addition to their actual cost, as just indicated, their 
stock and bonds have been watered to an extent which im- 
poses upon managing officers an apparent necessity to base 
earnings npon the volume of nominal capitalization; and 
the people are therefore compelled to pay more to meet the 
fixed charges. 
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II. Dangers to be Feared. 

1. That from these apparent necessities there will con- 
tinue to be, what we have had, a constant effort to obtain 
business at any cost But this effort to set business at any 
cost does not reach to unfavored points, but to competitive 
business ; and by so much as such ousiness is handled below 
the necessities imposed by fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses, by so much must the charge be increased for hand- 
ling non-competitive business. Here we come to the most 
serious danger which menaces us — the danger of discrimi- 
nation. Nothing can be worse than this. An arbitrary, 
even an exorbitant, charge is not necessarily oppressive if it 
bears upon all alike. An inequality of charge results in 
the destruction of the prosperity of individuals and of com- 
munities. 

2. Another danger arising from the apparent necessities 
is that a demand at once exists and persists to control legis- 
lation and official action. 

The Proposed Remedies. 

Three remedies are proposed to cure these great evils. 

First. By putting our railroad system under Government 
control. The United States and Great Britain are the only 
countries in the world, with an extensive mileage, whose 
railroad systems are not under Government control, and they 
are the two countries where the railroad service is most 
satisfactory and most economical. 

When we consider that the railroads of the United States 
represent ten per cent of the entire wealth of the country, 
when we consider that to turn the railroads over to Govern- 
ment control and direction means to add to the number of 
Government employees nearly ten per cent of the entire 
available working force of the country, we are appalled at 
the stupendous revolution necessarily involved in so vital a 
change in social relations. 

It IS enough to say that the prospect is sufficiently apall- 
ing, under the present system of civil service, to effectually 
prohibit our assent to the proposition. 

Second. To relegate the railroads to their primitive use 
and make them public highways, free to everybody who de- 
sires to enter upon them with properly equipped appliances, 
under certain reasonable rules looking to the safe and expe- 
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ditious transportation of trains. This mi^ht and might 
not be economical. To effectuate this plan is not as difficult 
as at first sight it might seem to be. And yet, with our 
present conditions facing us, it would seem revolutionary 
m a backward rather than in a forward direction. It would 
undoubtedly raise a host of new conditions and new prob- 
lems undreamed of, and, in my judgment, would plunge us 
into a sea of doubt and disturbance from which we could 
not easily extricate ourselves. I present it only because it 
affects to afford a novel and interesting solution of the pres- 
ent difficulties, and because, theoretically, it takes us back to 
first principles. 

The Method of Evolutiok. 

Third. The third remedy proposed has not the merit of 
distinctness which marks the first and second, and leaves 
still a most wide field for the play of individual opinion and 
conseciuent uncertainty. 

It is the application of evolution and natural causes to 
the conditions as we find them. It is to go on in the lines 
now laid down and depend upon an awakened and enlight- 
ened public heart and intelligence for remedial legislation 
and remedial conduct on the part of railway officials that 
shall harmonize to a greater extent the conditions and the re- 
quirements. This is not very definite, but to the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association it is not without meaning. 

The history of railroad development affords us, in the 
highest degree, encouragement that the growth will continue 
to be in the right direction. The inestimable benefits from 
combinations for certain purposes which I have already de- 
fined are a striking proof that our hope is justified. As to 
the cost of transportation, we have so developed along proper 
lines as to reduce the cost of carriage to less than one half 
of the cost in any other countir ; and this in spite of the fact 
that the wages paid for our labor are fifty per cent higher. 

Note this remarkable fact, which demonstrates that some- 
thing good has come from our railway management. If the 
freight rates which prevailed in 1870 had prevailed in 1890, 
the people of this country would have paid one thousand 
million dollars more for the carriage of their products than 
they actually did pay. We have suffered not so much from 
exorbitant as from inequitable rates. 

Judging the future oy the past, I have no sort of doubt 
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that the managers of our railway system are as thoroughly 
convinced as any of us that the only way in which they can 
bring prosperity to the properties they manage is to duly re- 
gard the general prosperity of the country ; and that they 
recognize, no less than we, the operation of an inexorable 
law of development, before whose might and majesty they 
will be crushed to destruction if they block its path. 

Give us, then, a system which guarantees equality of rates 
as between shippers and stabilitjr in the same, and I think 
the rest may be safely left to the illumined intelligence and 
awakened conscience of the American people. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Mr. John C. Welch: 

The lecturer has presented on very broad grounds a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of a subject which is the marvel of the nineteenth century. 
But he has not fully considered some of its perplexities. I agree that 
if we get stability of rates and uudiscriminating rates the problem is 
solved. The accumulation of large fortunes by individuals through 
railroad management is not so great an evil as unstable and discrimi- 
nating rates. Many large fortunes are doubtless ill-gotten ; but we 
can leave this to the enlightened and awakened conscience of the 
people. One source of our trouble in dealing with this subject is the 
duality of our Government, State and Federal. State lines are now 
purely arbitrary, convenient only for the regulation of local govern- 
ment. In transportation there is no natural distinction between State 
and State. Making such a distinction in our laws introduces a bad 
element The tendency everywhere is toward concentration and con- 
solidation. In this way our great railroad systems are built up. Each 
one is a unity and must have a single head ; but its management is 
hampered by the Federal and State Governments, and by the powers 
of the corporation in its collective capacity. Eow to harmonize these 
is a serious problem. The manager's interest is not always that of the 
stockholders, as we sometimes see the wrecking of a road for the in- 
dividual benefit of the manager. Next to slavery, the railroad ques- 
tion is the most perplexing thing our Government has had to deal 
with. The roads between New York and Buffalo were consolidated 
by Commodore Vanderbilt, uniting five different lines. Next, the 
parallel lines were consolidated by Albert Fink. But the public be- 
came alarmed by the formation of the pool. Under Fink the pool 
worked satisfactorily ; but it could not always remain in such good 
hands. There was no assurance that it would be worked in the in- 
terest of the people. The objection to consolidation first became 
prominent in the Western States, in the Granger movement. State 
laws were enacted which showed a violent feeling against the rail- 
roads. Then the matter went to Washington. The legislators were 
not familiar with the subject and did not know what to do. Reagan, 
of Texas, had a priori ideas adverse to a commission and to pooling. 
Cullura in the Senate understood the matter better. There was a 
compromise, and a law was passed instituting a commission and for- 
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bidding pooling. It is unnatural to regulate long and short haul 
rates by law; injustices thus arising are best corrected by public 
opinion through publicity. To oflEset the dangers to our civilization 
arising from the concentration of absolute power and great fortunes in 
a few hands, it may be necessary to institute governmental owner- 
ship or control over railroads. It was great fortunes that destroyed 
Roman civilizacion. I am not sufficiently optimistic to assume that 
success is foreordained for this country. Unless we exercise wise 
statesmanship in defense of the people's interests it is possible for us 
to lose our place, and for other nations to take the lead. 

Mb. J. Whiddek Graham: 

I regret that the lecturer, in summing up, did not include a fourth 
solution. I think the real solution is not in Government control or 
ownership of road-beds, nor in the evolution of public sentiment, but 
in the abolition of all governmental restrictions whatsoever— /aisws 
fairs and free competition. Herbert Spencer believes that nearly all 
the evils of the day spring from governmental interference. In the 
early days there were certain special privileges granted to railroad cor- 
porations, and here is the source of our evils. The opinion that " some- 
thing must be done " has no further basis than the opinion that we 
must make laws against corporations. I believe that trusts, monopo- 
lies, and pools are good, because they can not exist unless they are 
giving better service to the people. All legislative interference only 
aggravates the trouble. The pooling clause in the interstate com- 
merce bill is unsound. We might as well say that the grocer must not 
sell twenty pounds of sugar at a less rate than he gets for one pound. 
If the principle of free competition were recognized, and railroads had 
no governmental favors, there would be no ground for political com- 
plications. The Reading combine of last year has caused a great out- 
cry, and a congressional committee has been appointed to try to 
break the combination. I believe the combination ought to be a good 
thing. The railroad monopoly depends on a previous monopoly of 
coal lands. The railroad has its power to extort, not as a railroad, but 
as the owner of coal lands ; this is the true point of attack. Experi- 
ence has shown that Government management of railroads is a failure. 
In Canada the Government road is operated at a steady loss and has 
never paid a dividend, while the Canadian Pacific has given as good 
service and has been profitable. Henry George confesses that the rail- 
road system of Australia, owned and controlled by the Government, is 
inferior to ours in the Western States, though I think he still favors 
Government control. The real solution is to allow free competition, 
and allow as many companies to build as may choose to organize. I 
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believe railroads have a perfect right to discriminate. It is very 
curious that in attacking great fortunes people always refer to the 
railroad, when the most of our great fortunes are built up in the dry- 
goods trade and other industries. 

Colonel J. Howard Cowpesthwait : 

To write an essay on the play of Hamlet and leave out all reference 
to Hamlet requires great ability. I concede that kind of ability to the 
lecturer. He has given us a long and able account of the growth of 
the country and development of the railroad industry and made no 
mention of the principal factor in that growth— namely, free trade 
throughout the whole extent of the country. The Government has 
never interfered with the growth of trade between the States. One of 
the best features of the Constitution of the United States is that it 
prohibits this interference. To-day our rate of wages is far higher 
than in continental Europe, where there is '* protection " between the 
States ; yet freedom in this country has not prevented great differ- 
ences in wages in the different States. The lecturer says the natural 
lines of trade are north and south, bearing in mind climatic differ- 
ences. I should say the natural lines are the lines of least resistance 
—those over which there is most traffic— and these, as we all know, 
are east and west. The climatic difference is only a small factor. The 
great factor is the aggregation of people in the cities of the East, and 
the breadth of acres in the West for the farmer. The first builders of 
railroads in our country seldom make money. The roads are sold out 
at foreclosure once or twice, and the final purchasers, at a low cost, 
begin to make money on their investment. The individual never 
counts. He is sacrificed half the time in the great march of progress. 
The public gets its benefit and the individual loses his money. I do 
not think it is better to consume goods where they are produced. It 
is better to consume goods that come from where they can be produced 
cheapest. This is determined by natural laws and not by govern- 
mental interference. The speaker tells us that the cost of transporta- 
tion is less and wages higher in this country than in Europe, and says 
that when there is a decline in prices on account of transportation 
wages are cut down ; but in the past twenty years there has been 
a steady decline in the price of commodities, and also an advance in 
wages. The facts do not agree with his theory. 

Dr. ^ewis G. Janes : 

I would call attention to the fact that before our Constitution was 
adopted the States did actually interfere with commerce by tariffs 
against the neighbor States. Virginia had a tariff on nearly all the 
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products of Maryland, New Jersey on those of New York, etc It was 
to break, down these barriers, and to " form a more perfect union," 
that these artificial restrictions were prohibited, as I believe, wisely. 
In the same line of thought and policy was the constitutional pro- 
vision authorizing Congress to build post-roads, and thus facilitate in- 
tercourse between the States. Congress actually did build such roads 
in the earlier history of our country. 

Mr. Tatleb, in reply : 

One of my critics complains that I did not discuss free trade be- 
tween the States. I made no reference to the final cause of America's 
prosperity for the same reason that I did not refer to the effects of the 
sun's rays upon our soil, or the geological structure of our country, or 
war and peace. It wasn't my business. I am quite ready to admit that 
if commerce had been prohibited among the States there would have 
been no interstate commerce ; but I am not here to catalogue negations. 
My subject was interstate commerce, viewed in its physical aspects, and 
the effect of the means used to carry it on. I would have liked very 
much to speak upon the subject of free trade between the States ; that 
involves the very essence of the protective theory. Mr. Graham's addi- 
tional remedy was included in my third. It is another mode of carry- 
ing out the evolution idea. But I take issue with him as to the wisdom 
of taking away legislative controL The doctrine of laissez faire can 
not logically be extended to what has arisen by governmental acts. 
As for things which are not natural monopolies— dry goods, manu- 
factures, etc. — perhaps legislative control would not help us, and 
trusts may be a proper development. But when a corporation is 
endowed with the sovereignty of the State, and allowed to take what 
it wants by eminent domain, and when its possession of the land thus 
taken may physically prohibit competition, we have peculiar condi- 
tions. Its greatness is built up by the power of the Government, 
the law creates a monopoly, and the people must see that it uses its 
power properly. As to pooling, we must bear in mind that every dan- 
ger menacing us to-day, save possibly that from combinations, can be 
overcome under the general principles of common law. All corpora- 
tions are bound to deal with all alike. Relief from discrimination was 
granted before the Interstate Commerce Act was passed. Inequality 
and instability are, however, the only things we have to fear. I do 
not think these things can be remedied altogether by Government con- 
trol With absolutely no Government control to speak of, we have 
better service and cheaper rates than the English. In mo«t things we 
can afford to say : Let the railroads do what they please. That should 
be what an enlightened public conscience would say they ought to do. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

By Hon. William J. Coombs. 

** They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters; these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep." 

Ik this passage the Psalmist breathes the sentiment of 
the early ages m relation to the voyaging into foreign 
parts. The geography of the world was little known, 
natural laws were imperfectly understood, and the imagi- 
nation had full play. 

Under these conditions foreign commerce had its birth. 
The merchant became the explorer. In seeking new fields 
for his enterprise, he traversed strange seas, visited un- 
known lands, and added to the store of knowledge. 

The fitting out of a ship for a voyage of trade and dis- 
covery was a notable event. Hardy adventurers flocked to 
enlist in the enterprise. And as the vessel sailed away and 
was lost to sight oeyond the horizon, she was followed by 
the prayers and anxieties of the community. When, after 
years of adventurous wandering, touching strange diores, 
she returiled home loaded with the riches of foreign coun- 
tries, and when the story of the voyage was told, it lost 
nothing from lack of imagination or embellishment, helped 
by superstition and ignorance. 

The Beginnings of Foreign Commerce. 

The earliest traders with foreim parts within the range 
of history were the Phoenicians, who occupied a small strip 
of the sea coast between the hills of northern Palestine and 
the Lebanon mountains on the east and the Mediterranean 
on the west. Their position was, with reference to the con- 
dition of the world at that time, most commanding in its 
facilities for commerce. Their caravans penetrat^ east- 
ward into Asia, also into E^ypt, Arabia, and Palestine, 
while their vessels coasted alon^ the northern borders of 
the great sea, past Gibraltar and up the coast of northern 
Europe — then m a state of barbarism. 
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They also traded along the African coast on the south 
shore of the Mediterranean; and there are indications 
that their caravans penetrated to the interior of that coun- 
try. 

Grossing the Isthmus, they built vessels in the Bed Sea, 
and traded on the west coast of Africa, even to the gold 
fields of Ophir. 

Their own country was small and insimiflcant in its pro- 
ductions, but the merchants of Tyre and Sidon were men 
of enterprise, and became the traders of the world, ex- 
changing the tin and other products of the North for the 
spices, suks, and gums of the East, thereby acquiring great 
wealth. 

Their successors were the Carthaginians, whom we find 
about the eighth century before Chnst in command of the 
tnde of the then known world. 

Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage in time disappeared from the 
world's activities. The fisherman now dries his nets on the 
ruins of Tyre. A few crumbling pillars remain to mark the 
site of imperial Carthage. 

The Evolutiok op Commerce. 

It would be interesting and instructive to follow the his- 
tory of commerce from the destruction of Carthage up 
through the centuries. We would find it controlled now 
by one nation, now by another. As soon as one nation 
became weak, en account of the accumulation of wealth in 
a few hands, the supremacy passed to a new people with 
more enterprise — eacn, however, adding to tne store of 
knowledge. During our investigation we would witness 
the development of trade forms and customs which are pre- 
served in many of the usages of commerce to-day. We 
would trace the transition from the primitive forms of bar- 
ter to the use of the precious metaljs, first in the shape of 
bullion, then as coined money of universally recognized 
value ; and, finally, the development of the banking system, 
the growth of confidence and credit, and the system of 
foreign exchange— all indispensable to commerce as it now 
exists. 

That, however, would consume more time than is at my 
command without neglecting the field indicated by your 
committee. 

The various nations of the world are separate families. 
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each having its own peculiarities of habits and tastes, as 
well as its own special products. 

The exchange of these products is commerce, and when 
they are exchanged between different nations it is called 
foreign commerce. That of the present day differs from 
the commerce of ancient times in the magnitude of its 
operations and in the resources of science and the mechan- 
ical arts which it has called to its aid. 

Then, too, it differs from the commerce of half a century 
ago in that its tendency and profit incline to a direct ex- 
change between the nations having surpluses. 

England's Commercial Influence. 

Of this change England affords the best illustration. 
That country for generations occupied the position of 
trader among the nations. While her home products were 
large, they bore no proportion to the volume of her com- 
mercial transactions. She carried to the East not only the 
products of her own factories and fields, but also those of 
other Western nations ; and brought back the products of 
the East in sufi&cient quantities to supply the other Western 
nations. She made money not only from the sale of her 
own surplus, but also from the purchase and sale of foreign 
products. In that way she accumulated the vast stores of 
wealth which have enabled her, even under the changed 
conditions of direct communication, to continue to a cer^in 
extent the levy of tribute upon international commerce — 
by acting as the banker of the world. 

Modern Methods; Importance of a Stable 
Currency. 

In other respects England is upon a par with other trading 
nations. The American merchant now buys the products 
of the East in the Eastern markets ; the merchants of India, 
China, Africa, and Japan buy American products direct 
from our country. 

The use of the cable has annihilated time^ the steam- 
ship has shortened dista^wej and the establishment of ex- 
changes has eliminated secrecy from the problem. With 
the disappearance of time, distance, and secrecy have natu- 
rally come larger transactions at a minimum rate of profit. 
The merchant who will not be left behind in the race must 
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be awakened to the situation ; he must utilize every modem 
improyement, avoid all intermediaries, and study every econo- 
my. In order to form an intelligent judgment of the prob- 
able course of exchange, he must keep himself posted in 
relation to the movements of foreign money markets and 
the conditions of production in the world. It can easily 
be seen that the present time requires a m-eater degree of 
intelligence and ability in its merchants than did the past, 
when all parts of the world were not in such close contact. 
Such being the case, that government is very unwise which 
adds to the intricacy of the problem by adopting a financial 
policy tending to throw its circulating medium out of ac- 
cord with that of other commercial nations, or which sub- 
stitutes one of changeable value for that which is universally 
recognized as the standard of values. 

Dangers of Govbbkmental Inteepeeence. 

It may with equal truth be observed that the legislative 
machinery of Government is too slow and too uncertain 
in its action to warrant its use in the regulation of com- 
merce. 

Its only useful field of action would seem to be the facili- 
tating of communication, the removal of restrictions where 
they exist, and the maintenance of the integrity of its cur- 
rency: All else can safely be left to the ordinary move- 
ments of commerce, to the laws of supply and demand, and 
those unwritten laws of trade that are older than any ex- 
isting government. 

Laws can be of no permanent help where the natural 
conditions are against us ; they may perplex and hinder by 
attempts to establish unnatural conditions. 

Since every nation produces more than it consumes, and 
since all depend upon foreign markets for a portion of their 
prosperity, intercourse should be as natural and as untram- 
meled as possible. 

If the statement of economists is true, that the price of 
the great products of our country is fixed by the price at 
which we are able to sell our surplus abroad, it becomes 
manifest that any encouragement or assistance in the direc- 
tion of facilitating the establishment of a foreign demand 
for our surplus is not solely in the interest of the mer- 
chant, but primarily in the interest of the producer, for 
whom in the present organization of business the merchant 
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is only a broker or agent I make this statement for the 
reason tiiat I found in many of the debates in Gonfi;ress 
that representatives from the agricultural sections of the 
coun1n7 were apparently jealous of any concessions which 
were suggested for the encouragement of commerce. 

Abe Government Subsidies Desirable? 

I do not wish to be understood from anything that I 
have said that I favor Qoyemment subsidies to ocean car- 
riers. The best subsidy it can give us is to open to us 
the possibility of securing return cargoes. Without return 
cargoes for our vessels while competitors in the carrying 
traae have them we can never succeed even with the largest 
possible subsidies. Our laws have heretofore stood in the 
way of this indispensable factor in the matter of the build- 
ing up of our mercantile marine. The neople, by their 
recent decision to remove the duty on wool, have cleared the 
way toward more favorable conditions. 

The agriculturist has, by sacrificing a &ncied advan- 
tage in the duty on wool, gamed a real advantage in mak- 
ing a better and more accessible market for his other pro- 
ductions. 

After cheap production the most important factor is 
cheap transportation, both inland and by sea ; each is de- 
pendent upon the other. With cheap transportation, both 
mland and by sea, the producer here is in better condition 
to compete in the foreign market. With abundant freight 
to transport the carrier should be able to reduce his rates 
to a minimum ratio of profit. Profits should be gauged by 
the capital actually employed and not upon fictitious capital. 

If Government toucnes this question at all, it should be 
in this direction. There have been many abuses of the 
public interest in this matter for which it is hoped there 
may be some remedy. 

The Trade op our Country. 

My views in relation to the ability of this country to 
compete with any other manufacturing nation in the world 
are well known, and it is not necessary for me to repeat 
them. The great skill of our mechanics and the ability of 
our manufacturers will soon, if they do not already, lead 
the world in the quality and cheapness of our productions. 
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Entertaining these views, I have no sympathy with a 
policy founded in a distrust of our ability to meet other 
nations upon e(][ual terms — a policjr which would hedge 
us in from too intimate relations with the outside world, 
for fear that we may be forced to give more than we 
receive. 

Aside from its antagonism to the advancing liberal senti- 
ments of the age, sucn a doctrine is lowering in its tend- 
ency, and breeds distrust where there should be the great- 
est confidence. 

Had our manufacturers the proper degree of confidence, 
if they would but use a tithe of that enterprise and ability 
which they display at home, they could create a foreim 
demand and reap enormous harvests. Let them drop the 
crutches, and they would never consent to use them again. 

To do this, we must be liberal in our policy. We must 
interpret in a broad way the well-known maxims of politi- 
cal economy. We must realize the fact that no well-estab- 
lished trade can exist and be permanent in its character 
when there is a constant depletion by one country of the 
circulating medium of another. There must be a real, 
reciprocal transfer of commodities. Exchanges and bank- 
ing arrangements may in a measure modify, but can not 
detract from the truth of this statement. When exchange 
through a third nation is used to correct such inequalities, 
both trading nations become tributary to her. Witness 
England to-day. The more direct the transaction, the 
more reciproc^ the benefit ; the fewer the intermediaries, 
the more solid is the condition. 

Mexioak and South American Trade. 

We have an inviting field for commercial intercourse in 
the republics of this and the South American continent. 
Especially is this the case with Mexico since she has been 
connected with us by railroads. Easier communication and 
cordial relations have had the eflEect of at least quadrupling 
the amount of our transactions with her. 

It is to be regretted that up to this time no system has 
been in force to ascertain the amount of our exports to 
that country. I discovered, upon an examination of the 
matter, that the reports published by our Government took 
no account of what crossed the frontier by railroads-— and 
that is by far the largest share (possibly two thirds) of our 
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shipments. A new law has been enacted, through my 
efforts, to remedy this defect 

While Mexico is a good customer of ours, we are also 
her best customers, for statistics show that of the sixty- 
three millions of dollars' worth of goods that she exported 
last year, we purchased forty-five millions, or over seventy 
per cent. 

The same healthful conditions will exist with all of the 
other American republics when communication is made 
easy. We have a large financial interest in their stability 
and prosperity, and we can afford to meet them more than 
half way. Above all things, let us avoid the appearance of 
hard bargaining with them. They are for the most part 
poor in revenue, and can not afford to sacrifice any of it in 
order to meet our demands. Having assumed, by the Mon- 
roe doctrine, to cut them off from reliance upon European 
nations, we should feel in honor bound not to make our 
friendship too expensive for them. 

Are Ebciprocity Treaties Desirable? 

While the reciprocity treaties with the Spanish West In- 
dies and Brazil have had a temporary effect in increasing 
our transactions with those countries, no one who is ac- 
quainted with existing conditions believes that they will be 
permanently beneficial. Those with other countries, so 
far, are illusory and unsatisfactory. It is not possible in 
these days to make so narrow and selfish a theory the 
corner stone of the commercial policy of a ^reat nation. 

Aside from the above objection, reciprocity, as embodied 
in these treaties, is founded upon a variety of errors, some 
of which I will specify : 

Ist That we can not afford to compete with foreign na- 
tions upon eaual terms. 

2d. That they can afford to reduce their revenues. 

3d. That it is a matter of indifference to us whether we 
have their products or not. 

4th. That other commercial nations will quietly submit to 
discrimination against their trade. 

Doubtless that astute statesman, the author of reciprocity, 
considered it a temporary expedient to palliate an other- 
wise unpopular measure. 

The foreign trade of the United States is not in its in- 
fancy. Already the products of our factories have pene- 
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trated to all quarters of the globe, and are there waging 
successful battle against their European competitors. Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, all draw from 
our supplies, not in limited but in enormous quantities. 
Every year we make new inroads on our f orei^ competi- 
tors. At some early day our people will realize the fact 
that we can meet unassisted the competition of all. 

OuE Trade in Industrial Productions. 

It would be interesting to give a history of the rise of our 
trade in industrial productions. It has all occurred within 
a generation. In that time we have not only availed our- 
selves of the current methods for cheapening the cost of pro- 
duction, but have also invented new methods. We have 
assimilated all new discoveries in science, and have worked 
them into practical results more rapidly than any other na- 
tion. Whue we have learned from other nations, they, too, 
have been instructed by us. 

The inventive skill and the enterprise of our mechanics 
and manufacturers have greatly cheapened the necessaries 
of life, while at the same time there has been a steady ad- 
vance in the reward of skilled labor. So great has been the 
decline of prices within the last quarter of a century that 
we may look forward to the time when men can live well 
without exhausting labor. This will certainly happen un- 
less these advantages are diverted from the many into the 
hands of the few. If all the people could receive ih^full 
benefit of all improvements and scientific discoveries, we 
might reasonably emect a millennium of prosperity. The 
people could dress better, eat better food, and have more 
time for improvement. 

I can not enter into a consideration of the monopolistic 
movements which are now seeking to control these advan- 
tages and divert them from the people. I have enough 
faith in the strength of the current of human progress and 
in the capacity of a free people to take care of themselves 
to believe that when this tendency is understood by them, 
and when they begin to be seriously hurt by it, the monopo- 
lists will be swept away like straws before a hurricane. Woe 
to the party or administration that opposes the popular 
will I We have lately seen such an awakening of the people. 
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Influence of Commerce on Civilization. 

The mingling of different nations and peoples through 
commerce has had a beneficial effect in advancing the ci\il- 
ization of the world. It has pven an opportunity to discard 
the faulty conditions of social existence and to select the 
best. Provincialisms are rapidly disappearing under this 
influence, narrow prejudices are dissipated, and a broader 
humanity is encouraged. 

The life-blood of commerce is confidence, and the tendency 
of modem trade is strongly in the direction of building up 
confidence and character. 

No man who has been engaged in business with foreign 
countries during the past twenty years can have failed to 
notice the gradual disappearance of peculiarities and differ- 
ences between the nations, and a marked approximation to 
the same ideas and customs. 

We well remember the time when the ofiice of. an English 
merchant or banker was inaccessible to Yankee ideas ; to- 
day they have adopted many of our business customs, while 
we have wisely adopted many of theirs. Such is also the 
case with the Germans and French. 

Modem commerce moves too rapidly to permit the in- 
dulgence of whims and peculiarities ; those who persist in 
them will be left behind in the race. 

Ethical Value of Commercial Intercourse. 

If a merchant dealing with foreign countries is not natu- 
rally honest, he must act honestly if he would succeed and 
continue to do business. The commercial world soon dis- 
cards a man or a firm that is not square in business trans- 
actions. The amounts involved are too large and the mar- 
gin of profits too small to permit dealings with those who 
are not above reproach. 

That there has been an immense advance in this ethical 
direction is proved by the steady decline in losses occa- 
sioned by disnonesty. Men who are in the habit of acting 
upon this high plane in business matters are not apt to be 
dishonest in their other relations to society or in their pub- 
lic duties. 

Is it therefore claiming too much to say that the mer- 
chant in his inconspicuous sphere is quietly assisting to 
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build up a better civilization and better standards of char- 
acter tnroughout the world? His occupation also serves 
in a marked degree to preserve peace between the nations 
and to make war more difficult. Each nation finds in every 
other a customer for its surplus, or a source of supply for 
what it needs. The nations every day more strongly realize 
the fact that they can not live alone, and that war means 
hardship for all. The nation that goes to war must be able 
to give a good reason to the others, and to its own people, 
who are made to suffer on account of it. 

The necessities of commercial intercourse will always 
demand a quick adjustment of diflferences. The acquain- 
tance with each other's character acquired through com- 
merce is a powerful factor in the settlement of vexed ques- 
tions. 

I trust I have not claimed too great a share for the 
merchant in the civilization of the world. Full credit 
must be given to all the other great agencies working to- 
gether for the improvement of mankind. It is, however, 
pleasant to the merchant to feel that the world is not the 
worse for his efforts to gain a subsistence; that while he 
has sought his own gain in the diilerent markets of the 
world, he has set in motion instrumentalities that have 
brought the nations closer together and made not only his 
own people, but other nations richer and better. He learns 
many lessons — not the least valuable being that each na- 
tion shares in the prosperity or adversity of all others ; that 
it is not always wise to take full advantage of the necessi- 
ties of others ; that in the long run men and nations will 
get what they are entitled to; that artificial conditions 
must be only temporary, and that all gained in that way 
must be in time repaid m some other way. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Me. Walteb S. Logan: 

The lecturer and myself are like a pair of economic Siamese twins — 
agreed in all particulars. I wrote to the lecturer some days ago 
asking him to state some illogical position and give me an oppor- 
tunity to refute it ; but he has not done it. I take it for granted that 
foreign commerce is beneficial, or it would cease to exist Exchanges 
are carried on between individuals when we trade with foreign coun- 
tries just as they are in our domestic trade. If one is profitable and 
right, the other must be ; there is no difference in principle. Every 
exchange is justifiable and beneficial which enables the parties thereto 
to get the greatest amount of goods at the least expenditure of labor. 
A great deal is said nowadays by philosophers and pseudo-legislators 
about the seller making all the profit ; it is rather the buyer, in my 
opinion, who is most benefited. You pay five cents for a cup of tea 
that gives you an inestimable amount of comfort, or ride for five 
cents from the Battery to the Harlem River. You would not walk it 
for five dollars. For a few cents you buy matches with which you 
can light a fire in a minute, when it would take you hours otherwise. 
In all these cases the buyer is more benefited in the trade than the 
seller. Trade is the source of all our wealth, and wealth is the mother 
of civilization. Until you can set gold eagles and hatch gold eaglets 
you had better keep your money in circulation. There is a current 
fallacy also in what is called the balance-of-trade theory. It is as- 
sumed that it is better for a nation to sell more than it buys. If 
foreign goods were always purchased for cash, and there were no re- 
turn trade, and the process went on indefinitely, we should finally get 
all the goods and the foreigner all the money. We should certainly 
be better off than he would be. But in reality the matter readjusts 
itself long before this extreme is reached. As goods or money be- 
come scarcer they rise in value, and the exchange goes the other way. 
There is no more danger of a permanent or serious disturbance of the 
balance of trade than there is of the ocean piling up on European 
shores and leaving our own high and dry. In the original savage 
state of society each tribe was autonomous, and there was no outside 
commerce. This was the jellyfish stage of society ; there was no dif- 
ferentiation of structure. Later on, industries became specialized, and 
the interchange of commodities followed as a natural result In this 
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process of social evolution the shop was the precursor of the school ; 
the merchant the missionary of moral and intellectual ideas. To the 
Phoenicians, the first trading nation, we owe our alphabet ; to Greece, 
mistress of the seas, the early development of art. A Genoese, seeking 
gold and new fields for commercial enterprise, discovered this conti- 
nent of ours, and revolutionized the geography of the world. The 
great Chinese wall is a good illustration of the " protective " spirit 
China sought to seclude herself from the rest of the world, and shut 
out knowledge and progress. We have ** statesmen " in our country 
to-day who would build a Chinese wall around it. There is a dreamer 
in a Pennsylvania university who says that if he had his way he would 
make the sea a wall of fire to separate America from the Old World. 
There is a senator, high in the councils of his party, who would abso- 
lutely prohibit, if he could, all foreign commerce. Shall not this 
Ethical Association, which stands for the moral advancement of the 
race, stand also for free trade and a world-wide commerce — the best 
friend of man's moral progress that the world has ever seen t Let 
the Statue of Liberty in our harbor be a beacon to welcome the sea- 
men, the treasure, and the unrestricted trade of the whole world. 

Dr. Robert G. Eccles: 

To-night's paper is able, interesting, and valuable. It reflects the 
business interests of the gentleman who presented it No one could 
expect him to take any other position. To. his vie^, of course, reci- 
procity is ** an expedient to palliate an unwise measure," and protec- 
tion causes property to be " diverted from the many into the hands of 
the few." Many of us claim to be evolutionists, and as such it would 
be well to see what bearing the synthetic philosophy has upon the sub- 
ject I propose to treat the subject from this standpoint — to apply to 
it the common law which always governs change in evolution, which 
makes it a transition from indefiniteness to definiteness, from uniform- 
ity to multiformity. Is or is not all growth from indefiniteness to defin- 
nitenesst As evolutionists you must answer, " It is." In the evolution 
of laws governing commerce we should therefore consider the direction 
of progress to be toward the definiteness of restriction, and from the in- 
definiteness of non-restriction. Trade always begins in savagery with 
perfect freedom, and ends with protection, or restriction, if you please. 
Commencing with lawless, unrestricted commerce, when every ship 
could carry what it chose, where it chose, and as it chose, development 
should go on to that restriction which a proper tariff would place upon 
it In the evolution of the nation side by side with the growth of 
commerce toward restriction we should look for a change from uni^ 
formity of business to multiformity of the same. The nation — begin- 
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ning in the indefiniteness where every man was farmer, hatter, shoe- 
maker, tailor, carpenter, and everything else for himself — went on to 
the present time when each man seeks to have a business of his own. 
A barbarous nation is one in which there is perfect freedom of busi- 
ness indulged in by everybody, where the whole nation has but one 
industry, and that an indefinite industry, mainly but not wholly agri- 
culturaL A civilized nation has many distinct forms of industry, and 
the height of its civilization is measured by their number. For a 
barbarous nation free trade is the ideal of commerce, since, like itself, 
it is free from trammels or restrictions. Progress always means defi- 
nite restrictions, and never freedom. The method of induction is 
utterly ignored by free-traders. If they wanted to be scientific they 
would follow the Baconian method of proving their points by experi- 
ment and not hurling us into a revolution on a priori reasoning. Let 
them ask that one thing at a time be tested for a term of years, first 
under protection and then under free trade, and then fairly decide on 
the results for that one thing, and no scientific mind could reject the 
proposal. But no. They are sure without trial that free trade in 
everything will prove a blessing. As the height of our civilization is 
in direct proportion to the number of useful industries, and as we want 
to increase civilization, let us see which system applied for a term of 
years to one article at a time, which we do not now produce, will give us 
its production the quickest How does any one know that free trade 
would be the best policy for us to pursue f Men that have not intelli- 
gence or knowledge enough to foresee the consequences of changing 
the tariff on one thing only, madly believe they can foresee the 
consequences of changing all. They are utterly and absolutely un- 
scientific The conditions in our country are wholly unlike those of 
any European nation. Our country is so vast that our possibilities of 
internal development are immeasurable. England is a commercial 
nation. She lives and thrives on commerce. Ours is a developing na- 
tion that needs but little foreign commerce. Our territory exceeds 
that of Europe, and our possibilities are therefore greater than all 
European nations combined. Our policy of protection has developed 
our internal resources to a degree that is marvelous. England's 
policy of apparent free trade was a necessity of her existence, since 
her territory is scattered through the world in her colonies. She has 
her ships; we have our railroads and telegraphs. We have to-day 
more railroads and telegraphs than all the rest of the world combined, 
and we owe this fact to protection. Free trade between the States is 
to us an advantage and a necessity ; it is a condition of our national 
unity ; but to secure it we must have protection against other nations. 
Every scientific reasoner knows that all motion is in the direction of 
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least resistance or greatest traction. Why does Texas trade with New 
York instead of London t Why does California trade with New York 
instead of Melbourne, Yokohama, or Calcutta f Because it is in the 
line of least resistance. Does or does not a protective tariff increase 
the resistance along the coast, making it harder to trade abroad f If 
it does, then business finds it lines of least resistance at home and of 
greatest resistance abroad. Are not our railroads and telegraphs the 
proof of thisf Is not the immense volume of home business the evi- 
dence f Wherein does the United States differ from civilized Europe 
commercially except in its perfect freedom between State and State 
with resistance at its borders! What other explanation is possible of 
our enormous railroad and telegraph interests as compared with their 
meager onest They certainly have more people, more cities, and 
therefore more commercial needs, yet they have not been able to do 
as we have done. Free commerce between us and the outside world 
would mean reduced commerce between State and State to the same 
degree. If we got everything abroad we would need no internal com- 
merce. If we got everything at home we would need no foreign com- 
merce. The less we get abroad, the more we get at home, and the 
more the business is kept at home. Patriotism demands that we en- 
courage business between State and State. Where our commercial 
interests are. there is our heart also. If trading with England will 
lessen our chances of warring with England, as the speaker tells us, 
then trading with Florida, California, or Oregon will do the same. 
Trade between State and State lessens sectional feeling and brings all 
the States into a common interest. Trade with foreign nations, by less- 
ening to that amount trade between State and State, weakens the ties 
that bind us. Open our ports to cheap foreign productions, and trade 
goes to foreign ports. It is useless to say that an equivalent of trade in 
our products will go abroad. That makes matters worse. The great 
channels of commerce would be cut along the water routes, where 
carrying is cheap. Interstate commerce would become next to impos- 
sible. Oil and water are no more irreconcilable than is free-trade and 
interstate progress. Our nation can not live long as a free trade na- 
tion. The mutual interests of its various sections, in the very nature 
of things, would become less and less. Secession would soon be a 
popular doctrine, and the United States would go to pieces by its own 
weight. Free trade is the doctrine of secession. Unless commodities 
are of more value where they are sent than where they are made, there 
could be no more commerce. Commerce therefore gives us more than 
it takes ; but remote consequences are of as great or greater impor- 
tance to us than immediate ones. Perfect adjustment is perfect life. 
Intelligence demands adjustment for the future as well as the present-. 
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If our nation would live, its present conduct must not be suicidaL We 
are very far from having reached our maximum of multiformity in 
business. England has long since reached hers. We can not reach 
ours if we go to pieces as a nation ; neither can we if we trade abroad 
for everything that can not be produced at a profit at home. It is 
safe for England to open her ports because she has ceased to develop 
new industries already established in competition elsewhere. It is not 
safe for us to open ours because we have not reached the limit of our 
possibilities. The monopoly we cry out against tempts capital from 
abroad to invest itself here, and so causes our country to grow in 
wealth. Capital always flows to where it can grow the fastest Where 
capital goes, there goes the demand for labor. Where there is a de- 
mand for labor, there labor flows. Thus does our country grow in 
commerce, in wealth, and in population. Who can deny that protec- 
tion has increased the population of this country t [Several voices : " We 
deny it." Mb. Wolp : " Will the speaker please prove his assertion t "] 
Db. Ecgles, resuming : If people are not brought here under contract 
by protected manufacturers, why have we passed exclusion acts f If 
fortunes were not made here, capital would not flow here. If capital 
did not flow here, labor would not flow here. If neither came, we 
would have no need for contract labor exclusion acts. Extreme pro- 
tection is fogyism and extreme free trade commercial anarchy. 
Evolutionists should adjust themselves between the twp. Use the 
experimental method of science in letting down the bars. Free one 
thing at a time, as soon as a test experiment proves that it can be 
freed. The wholesale freedom clamor is wild nonsense, and makes 
scientific adjustments of the tariff impossible. Such clamorers are 
the nation*s greatest foes and the assassins of the workingman*s best 
interests. 

Mb. James A. Skilton : 

In this essay we have an object lesson of peculiar value and signifi- 
cance^the presentation of the combined view of the merchant and 
the legislator, the two dominant classes and factors in foreign com- 
merce. The view of. the evolutionist and of evolutionary sociology is, 
however, conspicuously wanting. 

Undoubtedly, in the early time they that did " business in great 
waters " did " see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep," 
and also gave the Lord a more or less loyal credit therefor. But the 
modem merchant, legislator, and average man fail to make this recog- 
nition in its full significance. 

The historical data of the essay are complete but melancholy. Are 
fishermen, then, hereafter to dry their nets among the ruins of New 
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York, Brooklyn, London, and Liverpool t And if not, why not t is 
the one pertinent question the evolutionist asks. What he seeks to 
know here, as elsewhere, is the true law of survival and progress. 
Recognizing the danger of it, he still refuses to be discouraged by 
the sad fate of the many Tyres, Sidons, and Carthages of the past 
To the evolutionist the origin and order of succession is, in fact, 
necessarily and according to a higher law, quite otherwise than that 
indicated by the lecturer. The merchant does not and never did be- 
come the explorer ; but the freebooter and the pillager, following well- 
marked and necessary lines of evolution through the stages of animal- 
ism and war, became the explorer, and eventually the explorer or his 
successor became the merchant ; and the merchant has yet to become 
the complete peripatetic philosopher, moralist, and benefactor of the 
race he now imagines himself to be. When, therefore, the evolutionist 
brings foreign commerce into the field of inspection, he will expect to 
find in it the more or less imperfect acceptance and application of 
scientific moral principles with the active survival of these only par- 
tially aborted characteristics. Not only is it true that such is and 
must be the order of development, but even in the last year and this 
very day of grace we have all the grades of the past actually at work, 
the Arab slave drivers and pillagers, followed by the European mis- 
sionaries of trade and civilization, destroying whole tribes and villages 
" in the interest of trade." 

The essayist himself, by what the lawyer calls " apt words," inci- 
dentally and naively used, fitly describes the character even of mod- 
em foreign commerce when he refers to England as continuing ** the 
levy of tribute upon international commerce by acting as the banker 
of the world," our factories as "waging successful battle against their 
European competitors ; " and when he uses other militant figures of 
speech to set forth the operations and effects of foreign commerce. 
Why use soldiers, guns, and warships, or continue to imitate the enter- 
prising merchants of the Barbary Coast, when the " tribute " can be so 
easily levied through banks and bankers f Apparently unconsciously, 
the distinguished essayist treats foreign commerce as still militant in 
character and methods, if not military in the sense of using arms to 
accomplish its ends. And he truly says the curriculum of foreign- 
trade nations has from the beginning been first bold and enterprising, 
then wealthy, then weak, and then a fit subject for pillage and de- 
struction by some stronger nation, that stronger nation eventually in 
turn following the same road to ruin. The evolutionist, however, and 
the scientific moralist, want to know when and how this eternal round 
of ruin throughout the ages, inevitably following a preliminary term 
of apparent prosperity, is to be brought to an end, and continuous 
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human progress and development established and made certain. The 
essayist says, substantially, that the way of safety and progress is 
through freedom — freedom without definite limit. In this he agrees 
exactly with the freebooter and his congeners. But freedom — un- 
checked freedom— enthrones superior strength and tramples on the weak. 
Whether the instruments are guns or finance, militancy rules most ar- 
bitrarily and most ruinously where freedom is most free. And we are 
reminded by Mr. Spencer himself that we now have more freedom in 
America than we know what to do with, if not more than is safe for us. 

If, then, freedom is to give full license after legislation has facili- 
tated communication, removed restrictions, and maintained the integ- 
rity of the currency, what hope of rescue have we left f We rebelled 
against a tax on tea and stamp duties, and have imagined for some- 
thing over a hundred years that we had established an independent 
nation and taken control of our own affairs ; but it seems to be all a 
mistake, since " the merchant," " primarily in the interest of the pro- 
ducer," kindly arranges matters so that " the price of the great prod- 
ucts of our country is fixed " for us by the merchants and bankers of 
other nations— even of the very nation from whose governmental tyr- 
anny we have thought we had been free for a century. Furthermore, 
this even is not enough, according to the doctrines of modem foreign 
commerce. We must in addition, and on altruistic grounds, continue 
to bribe these philanthropic strangers to perform this high duty of 
deciding what pay we are to get for our products and labor by that 
** best subsidy," " return cargoes." 

If, truly, things have come to this complexion at last, what a pity 
we ever became " independent," or imagined we became so ! If mat- 
ters could be so arranged that everything we have to sell and to buy 
must pass through the hands of foreign merchants, then we should 
have a new order of tyrants more terrible than that from which politi- 
cal freedom has relieved us. If we did not know to the contrary, it 
would seem that all men must recognize at a glance that a freedom 
tending to such a condition must be a " freedom " that enslaves. The 
objection is made that " our laws have heretofore stood in the way." 
It is not the human, but the divine law that stands in the way. It is 
the constitution and the laws of the world and the universe, and not 
those of the Union or the State, that we are called upon to consider 
and respect. 

Cheap transportation, both inland and by sea, is offered as a means 
of salvation. Mr. Tayler has shown in this season's course that trans- 
portation adds no value to products, but rather consumes it through 
cost of carria«:e. When transportation consumes all the value, there 
Cometh still cheaper transportation seeking products of regions and 
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peoples beyond, and ever still beyond, for its hungry and capacious 
maw. 

In discussion of the Land and the Race Problems * last year I pre- 
sented an evolutionary and historical view of the barbarizing effects of 
untrammeled foreign trade and cheap transportation on America, and 
I can not here repeat the presentation. Subsequently Dr. Janes f 
brought to our notice the discovery of Prof. Atwater that soil exhaus- 
tion due to removal of products had already caused great degener- 
ation in the food value of all American products of the land. Is for- 
eign commerce, then, to take from us, in the sacred name of freedom, 
even our brain- and muscle-making power, with the certainty of pro- 
ducing further and continuous deterioration of our individual and na- 
tional life, and that of the entire civilization of America, the present 
hope of the world t 

But one of the surprising results of the system approved is that 
gentlemen who grow frantic in their fears of Gresham*s law and its 
effect on our money, entirely ignore the effects of that law as already 
applied and realized in the marked deterioration of our population 
and our citizenship, and the turning over of political control in all 
our cities to a class of voters who are already demonstrating to us the 
failure of the republican principle by their complete surrender to the 
political boss with all that is thereby implied in State and national 
affairs. The currency of the country must not be debased, say these 
frantic gentlemen, but the population and the suffrage may be ; and 
on the whole, it is said it is rather better that they should be, since 
otherwise cheap production, cheap transportation, and access to new 
lands may be prevented. This degeneration began with the work on 
the Erie Canal and cheap foreign labor, and has continued pari passu 
with the building of railroads throughout the country, and with their 
effects in building up great exporting centers of populations in re- 
sponse to the demands of foreign commerce. 

Cheap transportation is the instrument by which England espe- 
cially uses the existing system of foreign commerce, in skinning the 
globe and preparing it for return to wilderness and desert Particu- 
larly the railroad, the chief instrument of cheap transportation, began 
as a beggar and a beneficiary, but has now reached the horseback or 
imperial stage. In early and in later years it has been the child of 
bonded cities, towns, and counties, and of land grants, and the pet of 
legislation which has relieved it from its proper share of the burdens 
of taxation, generally made it the product of special legislation and 
protection, and eventually, through ingenious systems of railroad wreck- 

• See Man and the State, pp. 181-148 ; 888-402. 
+ See Id., p. 179. 
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ing, enabled a few men to own and control property that had been 
paid for by the many out of hard earnings, which property has come 
into control of all other values and interests. In the new hands these 
railroads have frequently if not universally become the masters, and 
those who originally paid for them their bond servants, been com- 
pelled to deliver to their masters a share of the earnings of each and 
every day of the year. 

The question is not whether we shall go back to the go-cart and 
the dug-out of the past for transportation requirements ; it is whether 
the splendid facilities the people have built and paid for shall be made 
the instruments of the waste, devastation, and destruction of their re- 
maining property under the pretense of valuable service. 

The lecturer finds evidence of the beneficial effects of foreign com- 
merce in '< the gradual disappearance of peculiarities and differences 
between nations, and a marked approximation to the same ideas and 
customs." Evolution, on the contrary, finds beneficence and progress 
only a differentiation and departure from the homogeneous, and either 
decay or stagnation in the wake of the opposite movement The lec- 
turer finds hope of relief from monopolistic movements and control of 
advantages not in obedience to any law of Nature and things, but ** in 
the capacity of a free people " and in freedom of trade. But every 
tyro in business knows that practically all the great trust and so- 
called monopolistic movements of the day are directly caused by a 
freedom so great as to develop a competition that brings men and 
their business to the verge of destruction, and makes combination a 
matter of life or death. In reality the struggle is for survival rather 
than monopoly. It is this principle, acting with the constancy and 
certainty of the law of gravity, that has caused the coal railroad 
combinations which our friend is just now engaged in investigating, 
as chairman of a congressional committee. It is indeed a freedom 
greater than we know how to use wisely, giving imperialism to supe- 
rior power, that is exalting the few at the expense of the many, as it 
is cheap transportation and railroad control that are producing our 
large crop of railroad and merchant millionaires on the one hand, and 
infesting public office everywhere, from high to low, with mediocrity 
and venality on the other. Instead, therefore, of favoring ethical ad- 
vance, we may look to foreign commerce, cks now conducted, as the 
one great and guilty cause of eventual moral and national decline 
throughout the world. My objection is not to foreign commerce per 
sCf but to that conducted in the now and still dominant destructive 
spirit 

Undoubtedly the system, even though it works ruin to the world, 
requires, as he says, " honesty " among its workers. It is, however, a 
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part of the work of evolutionary sociology to ascertain, by the estab- 
lishment of better standards, what are truly right ways and ends, what 
are the duties of righteousness, and what is the more comprehensive 
definition of the word honest, by extending the domain of scientific 
morality to the utmost limits of human activity. 

Mr. Spencer having shown that the perfect moral status is that in 
which the egoistic and altruistic forces are in equilibrium, it is not to 
be wondered at that the world of business has not yet accepted the 
principle for its guidance, seeing that the same principle has been be- 
fore the world at least eighteen hundred years in the form of the gold- 
en rule equally with only very partial acceptance. The evolutionist 
agrees, once for all, that the practical acceptance of the principle as a 
rule of affairs is a work of time, governed by evolutionary law like 
all the rest of life. What he insists upon is a progress not too hasty 
toward it and what he protests against is retreat from it and whatever 
forces that retreat upon men. The true, descriptive word I would sug^ 
gest for the banner of evolutionary sociology and true progress is the 
word Adolescence, meaning slow growth from bad toward better and 
higher things.* 

Instead of freedom, the missing factor of promise and hope is a 
combination of sturdy faith with intelligent obedience to universal law. 
In the absence of such a combination, the high possibilities of human 
progress must remain in abeyance for many generations yet to come. 

The system I condemn has its philosophical foundation in a theory 
of rent, so called, which suggests the names of Ricardo and Malthus. 
The system I commend suggests the names of Carey and Spencer and 
a different theory of rent. These theories attempt to explain how a 
new society is started or planted, and how it continues or grows. Ac- 
cording to the former, the first comers naturally and selfishly take and 
hold possession of the best and richest lands, and those who come later 
unwillingly take poorer lands in succession. This method establishes 
selfishness, jealousy, and class differences as the initial controlling 
forces of the new society, with the inevitable result, flowing from the 
selfish principle, of eventual disorganization, decay, and poverty after 
a term of apparent prosperity and increase in wealth. According to 
the other view, first comers necessarily take and occupy the poorest 
lands and the later comers the richer lands ; but the richer lands can 
only be subdued and compelled to give up their riches by the con- 
tinued altruistic and mutually helpful co-operation of all comers. 
This method produces a society that grows strong and rich by con- 
sideration of the family first, and nearest neighbors and their children 

See Han and the State, p. 888. 
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next, substantially in the order of proximity, thus preventing waste 
and leaving foreigners, strangers, and commerce with them to follow 
the same order. The first naturally develops a foreign commerce based 
on the immediate and supposed interests of select individuals only, 
the second a foreign commerce based on the first, the ultimate and the 
highest interest of both the community and its component individuals, 
and later on of those of foreigners and strangers. Necessarily each 
has its own co-ordinate system of morals, and eventually of politics and 
life, and therefore gives form, method of action, and survival or de- 
struction to the society. I stand by the last mentioned. So long as 
the foreign merchant approaches consciously or unconsciously in a 
way to weaken such a community, by removing its capital or exhaust- 
ing its soil, my contention is that he is not completely differentiated 
from the pirate or the pillager, and I find the foreign commerce of 
this age is still practically of this kind and order. And I also con- 
tend that a foreign commerce of the other and more altruistic order 
will be the richer, larger, and better commerce for all trading peoples, 
while that with which I contrast it is the guilty cause of moral de- 
cline, because at one stroke it injures the wealth and the weal of the 
victim community and of its individuals, as well as those of the victim- 
izer. Admitting that the pirate and the warrior have each had shares 
in the progress of civilization, I complain that they still " lag superflu- 
ous," although partially aborted, in modem foreign commerce. Free- 
dom of intercourse here gives them opportunity of survival. Protec- 
tion laws tend to their extinction. These laws must be wisely framed 
and administered with the clear, strong, and resolute purpose of self- 
preservation. Attack upon the interests of other communities and 
nations is allowable in any form only when it becomes the true and 
only policy of self-preservation. It is because under the other system, 
revolution, war, and the decay of governmental or national forms be- 
come the inevitable, necessary, and only possible means of shackle- 
breaking, emancipation, and reform for individuals and races that I 
object to it as not the way of true prosperity, peace, progress, and 
sound scientific foreign commerce. 

I congratulate Mr. Coombs on having been instrumental in making 
a law for the preservation of a record of exports. It is a step in the 
right direction. But the practical and logical necessity beyond and 
behind such a law is an amendment of the Constitution permitting 
the collection of duties on exports. Protection, bke charity, begins at 
home. Until the nation can control native products, it can not prop- 
erly control foreign products. Until the United States has had ex- 
perience with protective export duties and protective import duties 
working co-operatively to common ends, the American people can not 
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be said to have begun the study of the true principles of either pro- 
tection or free trade. 

I therefore venture to suggest that Mr. Ck>omb8 may add to our 
obligation to him by agitation for such an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and the preservation of all export records equally with im- 
port records. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes : 

While I agree with Mr. Skilton in his dissent from the theories of 
Ricardo and Malthus, and in his deprecation of land exhaustion, I can 
not adopt his view of the dominant tendencies of foreign commerce in 
this or any era of the world's history. He may be right in tracing the 
evolution of the merchant and explorer back to the pirate or free- 
booter; but, in my judgment, there was long ago a far more complete 
differentiation of the two classes than he has recognized, so that, in 
fact, throughout the historical period the pirate has been, next to the 
extreme "protectionist," the chief enemy of the merchant. Upon 
what historical grounds it can be asserted that foreign commerce, as 
now or as at any time conducted, is " the one great and guilty cause of 
moral decline throughout the world," I can not imagine. Certainly I 
have not so read history. The consolidation of the Roman Empire, 
which first paved the way for general commercial intercourse between 
nations, was the precursor of that period when, as Gibbon declares, 
the masses of the people were more prosperous and contented than at 
any time before or since. The merchant paved the way for the 
Cluistian missionary ; a merchant vessel carried Paul to preach the 
new gospel in Gentile lands, and then, as later, the pirate was the 
enemy of both merchant and missionary. In fact, the function of the 
freebooter, since his class became distinctly differentiated, has always 
been essentially identical with that of the prohibitory tariff in ren- 
dering foreign commerce difficult In the far-away and forgotten 
period, when the pirate monopolized the commercial function, even 
he was a benefit to civilization, as the warrior also was in earlier times. 
This Mr. Skilton substantially admits, while he claims that they now 
" lag superfluous " in foreign commerce. That our country, the pro 
rata wealth of which is greater than that of any other country in the 
world, has been since we emerged from England's " paternal " protec- 
tion in the colonial period, or is now in any sense a " victim " of foreign 
commerce, seems to me a proposition at once absurd, unpatriotic, and 
self-destructive. The influence of international commerce in promot- 
ing the world's civilization has, in my judgment, not been second to any 
other factor— not even the spread of Christianity. As a rule, isolated 
communities are certainly sessile and uuprogressive. Only where there 
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is free communication with external influences has progress been con- 
siderable. I can accept the doctrine of protection as advocated by 
Prof. Gunton, involving the imposition of a tariff no greater than is 
necessary to equalize the wage-level between competing countries and 
thus encourage fair competition ; but not when it becomes prohibitory 
and interferes with free intercourse between nations. Nor do I find 
the true remedy for land exhaustion in such interferences, as I have 
elsewhere explained.* The whole question is simply one of historical 
fact, and the facts, as evolutionary factors, seem to be on the side of 
the merchant, and not of his traducers. 

Mb. Coombs, in reply : 

My paper, as most of you will agree, does not advocate free trade, 
but merely the removal of restrictions upon trade as far and as fast 
as practicable under existing conditions. I have tried to confine my- 
self to the state of things as it actually exists. We must have a rev- 
enue to meet the expenses of the Government, and this implies a cer- 
tain degree of interference with commercial freedom. 

I have the greatest respect for the argument of Dr. Eccles, though 
I am free to confess that his positions are new to me, and I do not 
understand them. I think I detect one error in his assumption that 
the Government is competent to frame and administer laws with the 
accuracy needed for a fine scientific experiment such as he has sug- 
gested. My experience has been that our legislative methods are too 
cumbersome and complicated for judicious legislation ; it is as likely 
to mar as to make, to retard as to forward. My faith is not so much 
in legislation as in the character and intelligence of the individual 
man. I believe that what we can make to advantage in this country 
we will make, and what we can not without the artificial stimulation 
of protective tariffs we had better leave alone. I do not believe that 
a hothouse forcing process will result in the healthful development 
of our industries. I view this subject wholly from the common-sense 
standpoint of a practical business man. The theoretical discussion of 
underlying principles may be a delightful mental exercise to you 
philosophers, but for myself I must beg to refrain from entering the 
lists in such a contest. 

* See Man and the State, pp. 179, 180. 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN. 

By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

The Present Status of the Woman Question. 

The wonian qnestion, considered in its entirety, might 
be likened unto an army in order of battle. It has its cen- 
ter and its wings. The center is political enfranchisement ; 
the win^ are mdnstrial and educational opportunities co- 
equal with those which men enjoy. Now it will not, I 
think, be denied that our army has advanced with unequal 
steps ; the right wing and the left have left the center a 
good way behind ; the industrial and educational advance- 
ment of woman has been much greater than her political 
advancement. Nevertheless, from first to last, the army 
has been one, and the victories of the parts have been the 
victories of the whole. The center has not been weakened 
by the advance of the right wing or the left. It has been 
greatly strengthened by the advance of both. And there 
are few, if any, lovers of the general cause of woman's larger 
life who do not feel that the disproportionate advance of 
women's suffrage, as compared with their industrial and 
educational advance, has been a fortunate order of prece- 
dence. If disproportion there must be, it had better be of 
this sort than of another. It is better for suffrage to lag 
behind industry and education than for either industry or 
education to lag behind suffr^e, although unquestionably 
the exercise of the right of suffrage by women would have 
a tendency to remove many of the hindrances that still bar 
the way to an industrial and educational opportunity for 
women equal with the opportunity for men. We can at 
least concede so much to those who think that women 
should not be allowed to vote until they are ^' perfect, even 
as their Father in heaven is prfect," that the larger their 
industrial freedom and capacity, and the fuller their educa- 
tiontd opportunities and their use of them, the better Quali- 
fied will they be for the exercise of their right of sunrage 
in a just and noble way. In the mean time that principle 
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of which Darwin made so much in animal structures, " the 
correlation of ^owth/' and which Paul anticipated long 
ago, when he said, '' If one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it ; and if one member rejoices, all the members 
rejoice with it," is nowhere more conspicuously operative 
than in the development of womanhood. Industry, educa- 
tion, suffrage, like Barbara Locks and Mrs. Aleshine and 
their male companion in Mr. Stockton's funniest story, are 
all in one boat Improvement in one direction helps im- 

Erovement in every other. Every year that suffrage is de- 
byed women are becoming better fitted for its exercise by 
the enlargement of their industrial and educational spheres. 
Suffrage pays for this favor in advance. The a^tation for 
it has been more influential than anj other intellectual and 
moral force in bettering the industnal and educational con- 
dition of women. It would be impossible to find an advo- 
cate of woman's suffrage who is not equally an advocate of 
the fullest possible elusion of the industrial and educa- 
tional sphere of womanhood. And the plea for such exten- 
sion has come very largely, and always most effectively, from 
the women suffragists. The advocacy of others has been 
sicklied over with the pale cast of a most natural fear that 
one thing would lead to another, the inch of industry or 
education to the ell — I have not dropped an " h "—of com- 
plete political enfranchisement. 

Receistt changes in Woman's Industrial Oppor- 
tunities. 

It would be impossible to overstate the change that has 
been brought about in the industrial and educational status 
of women within the last twenty-five or thirty years. Scores 
of employments that were monopolized by men in 1863, with 
no deliberate intent, are now open as freely to women as to 
men, and tens of thousands of women are engaged in them 
with honorable advantage and a new happiness and self-re- 
spect. The fear that every woman in a new employment 
would drive out a man has not been justified by the result. 
If men have been driven by hundreds out of certain classes 
of employment, it has been to be driven into others much 
better suited to their physical ability — ^from the desk and 
counter to the machine shop and the ranch. But for all 
that has been done, much still remains to do. The range of 
woman's work is still capable of indefinite enlargement, and. 
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within the scope of those employments to which women 
are freely admitted, the inequality of wages for the same 
amount and quality of work furnishes both the political 
economist and the philanthroj^ist with a problem which is 
very difficult to solve. Here is undoubtedly, to some ex- 
tent, the defect of a quality — ^the quality of impermanence 
— which belongs to women's labor in the mass, oecause the 
factor of marriage enters so deeply into it. The readiness 
with which women frequently abandon a first-rate employ- 
ment for a tenth-rate husband would be comical if it were 
not tradcal, but we are dealing now with general laws and 
not with special instances, and, in general, this factor — the 
probability of marriage — has certainly an injurious effect 
upon the average character of women's work beyond the 
precincts of the nome, there also where her position is one of 
household service, and the average character of the work of 
any class is extremely influential in determining the average 
pay. Nevertheless, the inequality of pay for equal work is 
often monstrously unjust Everything will help to remedy 
that which heli)s to make the general equality of men and 
women more assured. Nothing will help so much to make 
the general equality of men and women more assured than 
an equalitv of their political status. Let there be so much 
as general school suffrage and the shameful inequalitv in 
the wages of men and women doing equal work as teachers 
in the public schools will show an immediate tendency to 
disappear. Nor can one wrong of this sort be righted and 
that be the end. By a process of capillary attraction the 
next wrong will be righted ; then the next and next. It is 
all one chain, and whether you strike the tenth link or ten- 
thousandth you strike the whole. 

How Industrial Advancement aids Political 
Enfbanchisement. 

The industrial development of women aids their political 
enfranchisement in many ways. Every enlargement of the 
sphere of womanhood makes the ultimate political enlarge- 
ment a less radical change. We have the ultimate enlarge- 
ment broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent 
Moreover, many of the arguments against woman s suffrage 
were equally arguments against woman's industrial expan- 
sion thirty years a^o. As the event has proved their fal- 
lacy in the case of industry, the presumption is that it will 
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prove their fallacy in the case of suflh^ge. Take but a sin- 
gle instance : Surely the argument from woman's natural 
physical disabilities was much stronger against a free indus- 
trial life for her than against suffrage, r^ow the event has 
f)roved its absolute futility in the case of industry. Men 
ose more time than women in the employments m which 
they are engaged together. As the first steamship crossing 
the Atlantic brought to America the first copies of Dr. 
Lardner's book proving that an ocean steamship was an im- 
possibility, so our good ship of state goes plowing on her 
way to equal industry and education and political rights for 
men and women, her hold well stuffed with literature prov- 
ing beyond peradventure that such a voyage is an absolute 
impossibility. What funny reading Dr. Lardner's book 
after the lapse of fifty years, when twice a week a fleet 
of ocean steamers leaves New York for various European 
ports, and five or six days are sufficient for the trip across I 
There are scores of books prophetic of the impossibility of 
equal rights for men and women in education, industry, and 
politics that will be even funnier after an equal lapse of 
time. 

Woman's Progress in the Higher Education. 

Woman's advance along the educational line of her ideal 
development has been hardly less than her advance along 
the industrial line. No bai-ren virgin that " Female Semi- 
nary " which Emma Willard and Catherine Beecher and 
Mary Lyon nourished with such affectionate and tender care. 
Its children and grandchildren are high schools and 
academies and normal schools innumerable, in which 
separately, or in healthier co-operation, girls are enjoying 
equal advantages with boys — ^yea, verily enjoying them^ and 
proving their ability to do as much with them as Tom and 
Harry. At the same time colleges for women have multi- 
plied, and the most venerable universities have afforded 
women opportunity to show that even without the advan- 
tages of their direct instruction they can attain the highest 
honors which their graduates are able to command, and 
these object lessons in some cases have availed to break 
every barrier down and make women of the gate and court 
free of the temple to its inmost shrine. Not a collegiate 
year goes by tnat does not chronicle some new advance. 
Now it is a woman's professional chair at Brown, and 
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yesterday it was an alnmni petition at Harvard for the ad- 
mission of women to the theological school, while Harvard 
tutors and professors in the " Harvard Annex," so called, 
whose nickname gives the ancient mother credit for a virtue 
she does not possess, while they are teaching the young 
women, are learning how absurd the barriers are that keep 
them from the full enjoyment of the best on every line old 
Harvard has to give. These are but straws that indicate 
which way the wind is blowing. Urged by its gathering 
stress, the bark which bears the hope of woman's final con- 
quest for herself of ^' all that harms not distinctive woman- 
hood " is drawing steadily near and more near to its desired 
haven. How many prophecies of what woman could and 
could not do have been shamed by the event I You know 
the story of the man who criticisea the owL " A bad piece 
of taxidermy I A live owl never looked like that ; never car- 
ried himself after that fashion.'^ All at once the owl 
changed his position I He wasn't a stuffed owl at all ! He 
was a live owl and could do what he had done, and a good 
deal besides. And the live woman of our time has already 
done a good many things which the sagest critics have de- 
clared to be impossible lor her. She is not an ornamental 
fixture, but a living organism. The trouble with the whole 
business of this criticism on the higher claims of woman is 
that it is rooted in the old idea of a world finished in six 
days, not in the new idea of a world which is stUl in process 
of creation ; going to be created like Adam in the medieval 
play. 

** Where is one that bom of woman altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or of ape t 
Man as yet is being made, and, ere the crowning age of astes^ 
Shall not leon after leon pass and touch him into shape t *^ 

Man and woman are both on the way to their creation. 
Neither is half finished yet. Certainly what women are in- 
dustrially, educationally, politically, is no measure of their 
possible attainment. What they are is the resultant of 
countless disabilities acting upon them through successive 
centuries. Loose them and let them go, and you will find 
they were not dead, but sleepinc — ^not too sound to hear the 
voice that summons them to the full use of every faculty 
which they possess. 
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Woman's Place in the Professions. 

There is one feature of the situation that is more im- 
pressive than the expansion of woman's intellectual oppor- 
tunity. It is the "fruits meet for repentance" on their 
part who have denied to woman her fitness for the highest 
intellectual things. There are to-day hundreds of women 
practicing medicine with unquestionable success. They 
will do better now that Miss Garrett has completed the 
five hundred thousand dollars necessarv to secure for them 
at Johns Hopkins University the full advant^es of the 
medical curriculum of that noble institution. " The attrac- 
tions are proportioned to the destinies," if Fourier was 
right ; hence it would seem that it is not woman's destiny 
to be a lawyer in the coming civilization, seeing that her 
attraction for the profession of law has so far been very 
weak ; though if they could dress and look as Ellen Terry 
does as Portia it might be a different matter. Architecture 
is much more attractive ; and what more natural than that 
she who mainly builds the home should also build the 
house? She will not be likely to make the mistake of 
Balzac, whose completed house had two mutually indepen- 
dent stories with no stairway of any sort connecting them ; 
nor to have the kitchen shunted off upon a siding, while the 
smoking-room and billiard-room have the main track to 
themselves. A few years a^o the wonder was that the 
ministry attracted women hardly more than law. But there 
has been a change in this particular, especially in our Uni- 
tarian ministry, and with such success tnat more are sure to 
come. To Dr. Johnson's bearishness the wonder was not 
that women could preach well, but that they could do it at 
all. It was as wonderful to him as a dog's standing on his 
hind le^ In our time he would not even wonder that she 
can do it well ; she has done it well so often that her suc- 
cess is no longer a matter of surprise. The pulpit, however, 
has witnessed only the least of her successes. The best of 
them have been in committee rooms and club rooms and 
upon platforms where important charitable and social and 
educational religious matters have been discussed, and where 
men of high repute as public speakers have often wished 
that they could speak as clearly and as forcibly, as eloquently 
and persuasively as their sisters in the craft The improve- 
ment in the public speech of women during the last thirty 
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years has certainly been very great. It has left far behind 
that smartishness which formerly infected it, and it has 
stopped girding at the men as if our inferiority or absurdity 
were their only stock in trade. Nowhere, 1 imagine, has 
this progress been more strongly marked than in the New 
York League of Unitarian Women. And so far there has 
been no perceptible falling off of womanly grace and sweet- 
ness in the women whom this enterprise attracts ; at least 
within the limits of my own personal observation. The 
early agitators of the question of " women's rights " were 
made nervous and self-conscious by the novelty of their posi- 
tion, and therefore did themselves less credit than they 
might otherwise have done, and were less helpful to their 
cause than they might otherwise have been. Then, too, you 
will remember that " when the sons of God came together 
Satan came also among them"; to the antislavery meet- 
tings, Abigail Folsom, " that flea of conventions," as Emer- 
son called ner, and others who were " very trying " in their 
day. The daughters have not been more fortunate. Fools 
have rushed in where angels feared to tread, and the man- 
agement of the enterprise has not infrequently fallen into 
the hands of women with so little culture or intelligence, 
so little judgment or common sense, that one has had fre- 
quently to brace himself with Beecher's following-up of the 
woman who had spoken long and not well at tlie prayer- 
meeting, " I believe in women's doing these things, never- 
theless." 

Woman's Work in Eecent Litebature. 

But it is as a writer even more than as a speaker that woman 
has of late brought forth intellectual fruit so fair and large 
that the talk about the intellectual inferiority of women, 
which " motley " was almost the only wear twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, now seems as antiquated as a rope harness 
or a Navarino bonnet I have not now in mind the creative 
genius of George Sand or George Eliot or Mrs. Stowe, to 
name no lesser lights. The disabilities of women have never 
been able to repress their creative genius. The social circle 
in which Jane Austen lived was as narrow and conventional 
as possible, but she is to us the only novelist of her genera- 
tion whom we care to read, except as Sir Walter was writing 
his first novels as she was writing her last, and named her 
for all time " the dear, delightful Jane." I have not even 
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in mind the host of women of the same general standing 
as the " mob of gentlemen who write with ease," in a purely 
literary way. I have in mind the literary work which is not 
literature for its own sake, but a vehicle for the discussion 
of the greatest intellectual and social and political and re- 
ligious questions of our time. Nothing has oeen more char- 
acteristic of the last quarter of a century than this sort of 
work as done by women. There are many noble books to 
witness it, but its best witness is the pages of our great re- 
views and ma^zines. In this respect the English periodi- 
cals are more distinguished than our own, in which the emo- 
tional is apt to overtop the intellectual part, though in the 
way of pure literature our American women are not at all 
behind, if they are not in the lead. How often in the Nine^ 
teenth Century or Contemporary Eeview^'side by side with 
the essays of Frances Power Cobbe and Julia Wedgwood and 
Millicent Garrett Pawcett, do we find those of noble lords 
and bishops, the lawmakers of England, which, but for the 
artificial dignity of their authors, could not gain admittance 
to those magazines which rely for their support on the sub- 
scriptions or those contributors who " work for nothing and 
find their own thread," as we used to say in my shoemaking 
days — write for nothing and subscribe in order to enjoy the 
satisfaction of reading their own contributions ! 

Now, these phenomena have an important bearing not only 
on the educational and practical life of women, but also on 
their political enfranchisement. For one of the most popu- 
lar arguments against this has been that woman is a oeing 
" inferior to man but near to angels." Not only is this non- 
sense put to shame by woman's later intellectuid develop- 
ment, suggesting the absurdity of measuring her possible 
force by any past achievement—though that from oappho 
to De Stael and Helen Hunt has been no poor affair—but 
her later intellectual work has dealt so largely with questions 
approximately or absolutely political, and with so much calm- 
ness and clearness, that it furnishes a special argument of 
no little weight for her political enfranchisement. It is a 
significant fact that in the United States, where the appoint- 
ing power of the President is the most important of all po- 
litical questions, the solid monograph on this subject by 
Miss Lucv Salmon, a Vassar graduate and teacher if I am 
not mistaken, is by far the ablest and most exhaustive con- 
tribution to it that has yet been made. There the Spoils 
System draws its vile length along, a wounded sniJce, 
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" scotched but not killed "; but that it must be killed, if we 
are not prepared to see it crush the nation in its slim^ coil, 
it woula seem only necessary to see it as it is in this dispas- 
sionate presentation to believe. 

Women* in the Civil Service. 

There is a feature of the employment side of womanhood 
that is even more suggestive of her political possibility than 
her educational and intellectual triumphs. It is the steadily 
increasing hold of women on the civil service of the Govern- 
ment and upon allied positions of responsibility and trust. 
In Grant's second term there were already five thousand 
women acting as postmasters, and since then the number 
has been much increased. In the Treasuir and other na- 
tional departments the number of women doing their work 
with undeniable efficiency is large, and, like the family of 
Dr. Isaac Casaubon, " augments itself annually." Consider, 
also, in how many States women — ^to whom every electoral 
privilege and position is denied, except possibly voting on 
school matters and being voted for on school committee — 
have been appointed upon boards of charity and correction, 
and with what good average results. For the discharge of 
official business women have shown a striking aptitude, and 
they have brought to it a sense of responsibility and a con- 
scientiousness which the male animals mi^ht emulate, if 
they would, te their advantage, and not theirs alone. It is 
the height of the ridiculous that, in a State where Hill and 
Murphy have attained the highest offices the people have te 
give, the right to vote against these crafty politicians is be- 
yond the reach of women who in every intellectual and 
moral attribute are as superior te them as gold te silver ; as 
real eold to counterfeit silver. 

A little deeper and we shall come upon the right and duty 
of enfranchisement. It is only a step from the position ot 
women in the civil service and upon bosmis of charity and 
correction to their position as voters for school committees 
and school appropnations, and to their service upon school 
committees as managers of such appropriations. Another 
step as lon^ would ta^e us to municipal suffrage, possibly to 
something broader than that of England and Scotland, where 
only the unmarried women vote who have a certain amount 
of property, without that abolition of the poll-tax, which is 
a step in the wrong direction — which, wherever it has been 
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taken, onght to be retraced. Those who can not individually 
contribute so much as two dollars a year to the su|)port of the 
Government had better stay outside the poll until they can. 
Let no bugbear of a property qualification frighten us from 
this position. The man or woman who can not save half a 
cent a day for public education, roads, lighted streets, and 
other Government expenses, has not the stuff in him or her 
out of which to make a decent citizen. From municipal 
suffrage not merely as an experiment, but as a proved suc- 
cess, to State and national, tne way would not oe long, or 
not too long for the security of our public life. 

Objections to the Suffrage mutually Destructive. 

But there are those, it seems, who heartily rejoice in both 
the industrial and educational expansion of woman's sphere, 
and even in so much of political expansion of this sphere as 
is necessary for the inclusion of voting for school commit- 
tees and appropriations, and being voted for upon these 
lines, who are either indifferent to the general political en- 
franchisement or earnestly opposed to it; and sometimes 
with passionate heat. There are even those who have done 
much for the expansion of woman's work and education and 
her social usefulness, who have exposed themselves in 
furtherance of their ends to "the oppressor's scorn, the 

f)roud man's contumely," and to the disapprobation and dis- 
ike of other women, who are hardly less strenuous against 
the general political enfranchisement of woman than they 
have been for the widening of her industrial and educational 
and social life. Sometimes we find an ardor in the negative 
position which the positive could not excite. Here are the 
bayonet points that thrust the advocates of women's suffrage 
back on their reserves of couraffe and conviction. What 
reasons can they give for the faith that is in them that are 
equal to this novel state of things ? 

None, let us say frankly, that have not been given over 
and over again in general advocacy of the cause, or to meet 
the objections which its more or less trivial or intelligent 
opponents have brought against it all along. Perhaps it 
would be safe enough to leave these objections to their own 
mutual destruction. The first English sparrows sent to this 
country were sent all in one cage. The consequence was 
even more fatal than when the parrot and the monkey were 
allowed to entertain each other while the lady of the house 
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was out to do her morning's shopping. They used each 
other up. There were no sparrows to speak of on the ar- 
rival of the cage here in America ; only a lot of feathers 
and a few osseous remains. If the objections to woman's 
suffrage could be shut up by themselves, we might expect a 
similar result. Thus, for example, the objection that women 
are dominated by priests and clergymen would neutralize 
the objection that the voting of women would break up the 
institution of marriage and the home, seeing that the in- 
fluence of priests and clergymen is generally conservative of 
marriage and the home. The objection that women could 
not be made to vote is neutralized by the objection that 
there are too many voters already ; and the objection that 
the new system will breed difference and dissension in the 
home is negatived by the objection that women would vote 
just as their husbands told them. There has been, I think, 
a good deal of domestic difference as to the right and wrong 
way of voting in the United States during the last few years, 
and I doubt if it has been sweetened by the exclusive privi- 
leges of the men folk. The women who have said so warmly, 
" I wish / could vote," would have felt better if they could 
have done so ; the repression of their ardor has sometimes 
been injurious to the domestic peace. As for the objection 
based on woman's sexual disabilities, it is much stronger 
against industrial than against political equality, and there 
the event has proved its general futility. Then, too, we 
hear, " Women have all the rights they want " ; but, if this 
is so, how are we to account for the agitation for the suf- 
frage which has been goin^ on for forty years? " But only 
a few want it, and the majority ought not to be obliged to 
vote against their will." But if the considerable minority 
of men who do not care to vote should be increased to a 
majority, would that be a sufificient reason for general male 
disfranchisement? I think not But it might be better 
to let the majority decide than for parties in the Legisla- 
ture to outbid each other for the women's votes. If there 
is no natural right of suffrage as of individual liberty, as 
Mr. Spencer, I believe, contends, this objection applies to 
men and women equally and does not affect the question of 
women's voting in the least degree. " But women are al- 
ready overburdened ; why add to their responsibilities ? It 
is the last straw that breaks the camel's back." Well, if 
they gave as little time to qualify themselves for voting as 
men give generally, they would not know the difference. 
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But this is a contemptible reply. There is a better : that 
women might give up some of their present burdens and re- 
sponsibilities and nobody be the worse for it. Not many 
years ago the sentimentid objection jpar excellence was, " But 
think of women going to the polls I " This objection 
never had much weight In twenty-five years before the in- 
troduction of the Australian system I never saw a sign of 
rowdyism at our Brooklyn polls and no more tobacco juice 
than frequently in a horse-car or railway carriage 

" Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye." 

" Who will take charge of yow," said some one to Lu- 
cretia Mott when one of the man^ anti-abolitionist mobs was 
in progress in New York. " This gentleman," she said, and 
slipped her hand into Isaiah Eynders's arm — and he the 
leader of the mob. It was a happy ruse and one of which 
any lady might avail herself in such distress. A few years 
ago Colonel Higginson's vision of "beauty for ashes" at the 
polls seemed a deceptive one ; but already the sign " No 
smoking here " has been put up in many a polling-booth in 
deference to the women, as if " the smoke of their tor- 
ment " were not " ascending forever and ever " in their 
own dining-rooms and sitting-rooms at home. The Austra- 
lian system has, however, m^e all the sentimental and aes- 
thetic objections to women's voting null and void. " There 
is retirement in the crown of a hat," said the devout sailor 
upon Nelson's deck. There is the same felicity in the 
sentinel's box where you are left alone for five minutes with 
your country, your conscience, and your God. But none of 
these objections could ever have had any weight for women 
who do their own marketing, feel the attractions of a " bar- 
gain counter," or go on friendly visits to the slums. The 
imagination of the objectors has been extremely fertile in 
devising possible contingencies of the most dreadful charac- 
There was the saintly Bushnell telling us how much 
3 easily women can disguise themselves than men. They 
i vote early and often — five or six times a day I One 
jminded of Frank Stockton's complete letter-writer, 
«rhich he provides for various remote contingencies 
are not provided for in the letter-vrriters generally, 
example, " No. 6. From the author of a treatise on 
icular subdivision, who has been rejected by a casca- 
•bark refiner, whose uncle has recently paid |63 for re- 
ing a culvert in Indianapolis, to the tailor of a converted 
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Jew on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, who has requested 
the loan of a hypodermic syringe." " Never cross a river 
till you come to it," was Mr. Lincoln's sage advice and 
sound philosophy, which would have saved the obstruction- 
ists of eveiT great reform from a world of vain imagination. 
But behind every ballot we are told there is a bullet; that 
the right to vote implies military duty ; and Mr. Spencer, 
whose lightest word receives attention here, gives to this 
objection the most serious attention and evidently attaches 
to it great importance. But every child in artns is there 
by jeopardy of a mother's life, and in bearing the men who 
bear arms for their country it has been suggested that 
women do their part ; getting no pensions, whatever loss of 
health the hard experience entails. But they do vastly 
more than this, as a bright array of Florence Nightingales 
and Clara Bartons testify by their unspeakable devotion to 
the sick, the wounded, and the dying ; surely as indispensa- 
ble to war, if war there needs must be, as any facing of the 
enemy's fire or storming of some bristling parapet. If war 
there needs must be ; but it is Mr. Spencer s hope and faith 
that war will be eliminated from the better social state to 
which we are moving on. Then, if not before, his princi- 
pal objection to woman's suffrage will entirely disappear. 
And, perhaps, in this connection Jael, the Kenite's wife, and 
Joan of Arc, and the Maid of Saragossa, and some other 
fighting women, ought not to be forgotten. 

Why Women should desirb the Suffrage. 

But what shall we say to the objection that, if it is 
woman's right to vote, it is her privilege to abstain from 
voting? But every person's right is every other person's 
duty, and it is no one's privilege to abstain from any duty, 
be it ne'er so disagreeable or nard. But " politics are so 
vile." " Women are viler," Ouida says ; so keep the women 
out if you would not have the political elements more 
basely mixed than they are now. This is a very different 
way of putting it from that of the old sentimentalists, who 
imagined that the enfranchisement of women meant for 
every woman voter a new moral influence, simple, unde- 
filed, into which no defiled thing could fall. Now, I have 
myself no sentimental persuasion of the absolute indefecti- 
bility of feminine morality, though I have imagined that 
when the psalmist said that men are a little lower than the 
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angels he came pretty near the mark. It means something, 
I suppose, that m the reformatories of Massachusetts there 
are five times as many boys as girls ; in the prisons twice as 
man^ men as women ; in receipt of charity the same pro- 
portion. In vices of the tongue Smith and Wellesley and 
Vassar, I warrant you, differ from Harvard, Columbia, and 
Yale, as light from darkness and as heaven from hell. But 
no matter for all this. It is not pertinent Personal char- 
acter does not fix the character of the individual's vote as 
good or bad. However it may have been in the past, made 
wiser by experience, those who look to woman's voting for 
the immediate and complete reffeneration of politics are few 
and far between. I am sure that I have never thought of 
arguing the enfranchisement of women on this ground. 
But take the other horn of the dilemma : It is the privi- 
lege of women to abstain from " dirty politics." Noi if 
they can help to make them cleaner than they are. To 
those who tell me that the best women do not want to vote 
I answer : " By that sign they whom you call so are not the 
best women." The best women must want to vote, because 
they must want to help their husbands and their brothers, 
their fathers and their sons, in the good work of building 
up here in America a righteous nation whose God is 
the Eternal Righteousness and Truth and Love. Grand 
words are those of my friend Gannett : " Not suffrage for 
women so much as women for suffrage is the hope beyond 
the hope. The whole ' sex ' argument against woman suf- 
frage in low-level politics reads as argument for woman suf- 
frage in hi^h-level politics." That is to say, assume that 
pohtics are irretrievably corrupt, and women may well hesi- 
tate to enter into them. But such an assumption is un- 
worthy of any noble person, man or woman. The corrup- 
tion is not irretrievable, and every noble woman, equally 
with every noble man, will desire to do her part in better- 
ing the bad and bringing in the best; if not by voting, 
then in some other way. 

" Inexpedient ! " says a remonstrant, who has as good a 
right to her remonstrance as any other who has lifted up 
her voice, "Yes, forever inexpedient until the highest 
type of morality and the clearest sense of justice . . . are 
reached by all women." But what if men had been obliged 
to wait for this degree of excellence ? Eepublican govern- 
ment would not have yet begun to be. In the exercise of 
their political functions men have heightened the type of 
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their morality and clarified their sense of justice. This 
placard, " None but angels need apply," is like telling a boy 
" You shall not swim tUl you can swim perfectly," or " You 
shall not play till you can play like Rubinstein." But 
Rubinstein, when asked how he could play the Erl-King so 
wonderfully, as if a god were thundering at the keys, said : 
" Simply by practice." By practice women must come into 
the fullness of political knowledge. They must learn by 
failure and mistake. There is no other way. 

" Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the she-wolfs teat ; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox. 
Power and speed be hands and feet.*' 

Social Leverage of the Ballot. 

You will think, perhaps, that I am keeping this thing too 
much in the air ; treating it too theoretically ; not with suffi- 
cient reference to the actual status of women in society and 
to the actual working of the experiment of women's suffrage 
where it has been tried. But you can not think so more con- 
fidently than I do myself. And I shall not deny that the act- 
ual status of women in society is such to-day that one of the 
very strongest arguments for women's suffrage thirty and 
forty years ago has been shorn of so much of its strength 
that it is very different from what it was. For that argu- 
ment was that not till women had the suffrage would they 
have those rights of property and that control over their 
minor children which are enjoyed by men. In short, the 
argument for self-protection was the strongest argument 
that women had to offer for their suffrage, though others, 
much more sentimental, were perhaps urged more fre- 
quently. But in the years that have elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the agitation there has been a progressive amelio- 
ration of the status of women in these particulars. It has 
been to a considerable degree a consequence of the agitation, 
but in part a resultant of the general tendency to social 
betterment and a more equitable adjustment of all personal 
relations. The amelioration has been welcomed cordially 
by the women suffragists with but the faintest apprehension 
that some of their best thunder was being carried off by the 
manly Greeks who were bringing such fine gifts to their sex. 
It has gone so far in several of the States that a counter- 
agitation has been seriously demanded to redress the balance 
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which has been depressed too much upon the women's side. 
And still the fact remains, however equitable the laws, their 
operation as controlled by special legislation and even by 
the courts is not by any means so favorable to women as it 
would be if they were on the ground to look after their own 
affairs. When I was in London I went to Christ's Hospital, 
where Charles Lamb and Coleridge went to school, and tried 
to imagine them still sitting there among the hundreds of 
blue-coated boys. Hundreds of blue-coated boys, but not a 
single girl there or anywhere else on the foundation I But 
there was nothing in the terms of the foundation to give 
boys its exclusive privileges. Here is one instance of a 
thousand where moneys and privileges have been diverted 
from their intended course, because women have had no 
part in their appropriation and control. The chivalry of 
American gentlemen is proverbial, but our legislators are 
not always gentlemen. The average man upon the street 
car or the ferryboat has been known to shield himself con- 
sciously with his newspaper from the pleading eyes of the 
tired lady standing up before him. The doors of senate 
chambers and assembly rooms are a much better protection 
than the newspapers from the pleading eyes. 6ut few of 
the legislators that sit behind these doors have Governor 
Flower's indifference to the votes. Their sensitiveness to 
them is remarkable, and that of the whole body of elected 
and appointed public servants. A prospective vote is that 
wonderful oiled feather of the story which makes keys, 
otherwise abominably refractory, turn as if to music and 
admit the bearer to innumerable advantages from which, 
without it, he would be debarred. 

Recent Experiments in Woman Suffrage. 

Consider next what is the bias on the argument for 
women's suffraffe of the actual working of the experiment 
so far as it has oeen tried, and this means widely in the di- 
rection of municipal and school suffrage both in this coun- 
try and Great Britain, but very narrowly in the direction 
of the general suffrage of women on the same terms with 
men and to the same extent. The latter we once had in 
Utah, but it was a brief experiment. In Washington Ter- 
ritorv the experiment was a much longer one, but did not 
finally commend itself to a majority when the time came 
for making a State constitution. In Wyoming the present 
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Governor assures me that it is a complete success, but his 
ipse dixit is accompanied by no facts by which I can jpdge 
for myself or help you to an intelligent judgment. There 
are those who are not unfriendly to woman's suffrage who 
have followed the course of it in Wyoming with a troubled 
mind. It certainly has not had that elevating influence on 
the politics of the State which its more sanguine friends had 
conndentl V hoped to see. It has gone far to justify the fears 
of those wno prophesied that the emotionalism of women and 
their amenableness to personal considerations would be a tre- 
mendous and injurious bias on their votes. In Kansas the 
municipal voting has done much to controvert the doctrine 
that women do not want to vote, while it would appear that 
even more violently than the men of that unhappy State 
they have been carried away by the vagaries of the People's 
party. In England and Scotland municipal suffrage has 
drawn out a heavy vote, courted alike by the Liberals, who 
are persuaded that women are liberally inclined, and by the 
Conservatives, who look to them to prevent the disestab- 
lishment of the National Church. That its general influ- 
ence has been favorable to good government I am assured 
by those who are upon the scene and whose judgment I can 
trust. In Massachusetts, which must be regarded as the 
banner State of the reform, the history of the experiment 
of school suffrage is better calculated to make the judicious 
grieve than to encourage the reformers' hearts. But then 
it has been biased since 1888 by a most unfortunate contro- 
versy Rowing out of Roman Catholic opposition to a state- 
ment m Swmton's Outlines of Oenercu History^ which a 
teacher had perverted to the effect that " an indulgence is a 
permission to commit sin." The statement in the book 
was quite within the bounds of truth; the perversion of 
the teacher hardly an exaggeration of the i)ractical working 
of the system of mdulgences under conditions favorable to 
its abuse. The history was dropped in deference to the 
Roman Catholic demand, as it should not have been, and 
thereupon ensued a violent Protestant crusade against Ro- 
man Catholic influence, demanding the ostracism of all 
Roman Catholics from the school board and the expulsion 
of those Protestants who had favored the concession to the 
Roman Catholics implied in the dropping of Swinton's His- 
tory. Seldom in this country have fiercer religious passions 
been engendered than by this controversy. The anti-Ro- 
manists went far to justify the application to themselves of 
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the name Know-Nothings, formerly applied to the Native 
American party. Twenty-two thousand women registered, 
Protestants and Catholics in about equal parts, and the 
anti-Catholics elected their whole school ticket. The next 
year the registration fell off to ten thousand, probably a sign 
that the Boman Catholic clerical leaders had resolved to let 
the Protestants do their worst, and make that the basis of 
their demand for a part of the school fund for their paro- 
chial education. Smce then the controversy has had a va- 
rious ebb and flow. In this last election the anti-Catholic 
women dictated the school ticket to the Republicans, and it 
was carried by the fusion of these bodies, leaving the situa- 
tion as precarious and miserable as it has ever been. My 
impression is that this course of events has been viewed 
with much satisfaction by a large majority of the woman 
suffragists of Massachusetts. To have the women vote and 
show their power and exercise a controlling influence has 
been a result so dazzling that it has blinded them to the 
substantial merits of the case. But there has been a goodly 
company of women, the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, that has made a splendid fight against the narrow- 
ness and intolerance of the anti-Catnolic movement. 

There is little in this series of events to encourage any 
one to hope from woman's suffrage as such an improved 
condition of our political and social life. The bias of that 
suffrage has been distinctly on the wrong side of the con- 
troversy, and has done serious injury to the Commonwealth. 
But there has been nothing here that should surprise, how- 
ever it may pain, the woman-suffragist who knows the his- 
tory of woman and her emotional temperament and her 
subjection to traditional influences in religious matters. In 
1854:-'55 there was an outbreak of this silliness among the 
men of the United States, and great good came of it in 
that it broke up the old partv lines and made new combi- 
nations possible. When people begin to think on any sub- 
ject they generally think unwisely, especially if they think 
with their hearts, not with their heads. They do better as 
they go on. The last Boston election especially demon- 
strated the capacity of women for careful ai^d efficient po- 
litical organization. Throughout the State evidence would 
seem to be upon their side who say that women do not care 
to vote. In my native town hardly a baker's dozen out of 
a thousand or twelve hundred women gave an affirmative 
answer to the assessors who put the question on their an- 
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nual round, and their negative was sometimes expressed 
with vehement contempt. But towns and villages do not 
frequently divide upon school questions. Not ii5requentlv 
botn parties support one and the same ticket. And still 
the friendliest to woman's sulfrage must confess that even 
where the agitation has been kept up longest and most 
powerfully, only a small minority of the women apprehend 
the suffrage as a crying need, or the duty to exercise it, 
where it has been accorded, as one from which they may 
not be excused. 

Equal Suffeagb a Logical Necessity under a 
Kepublican Government. 

Reverting from the practical experiment and the objec- 
tions that are made to the enfranchisement of women, we 
come upon the central fact that the phrases which are more 
dear to us than any others in the political sphere, which ex- 
press our loftiest political ideals, are phrases that carry along 
with them the necessity for women's suffrage if they are not 
going to be shorn of half their meaning. " Governments owe 
their just powers to the consent of the governed." Of course 
any one wno cares to do so can say with Bufus Choate that 
the phrases of the Declaration of Independence are " glitter- 
ing generalities." But Wendell Phillips's reply that they 
are " blazing ubiquities " is also worth remembering ; and if 
Government does derive its just powers from the consent of 
the governed, seeing that women are governed equally with 
men, how but hj voting can their consent be given ? The 
family is the unit, we are told. But how about the innu- 
merable women who have " no visible means of support " ex- 
cept their own brave hands ? Then there is the great phrase 
of Lincoln and Parker, " Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people." It will hardly be denied that women 
are the people equally with men ; and if they are, we have 
not government by the people till they obtain the franchise. 
"No taxation without representation." Here is another 
golden phrase — the watchword of the Bevolutionary War, 
the principle on which it was fought to a successful issue. 
But women have " virtual representation," we are told. And 
James Otis answers for us : " No such phrase as virtual rep- 
resentation was ever known in law or constitution. It is 
altogether a sublety and an illusion, wholly unfounded and 
absurd." This " virtual representation " is but the " family 
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unit ** by another name which does not make it smell a bit 
more sweet No class can safely be permitted to make laws for 
any other. Women may be no wiser than men. In politi- 
cal matters, without immediate experience, how can they be 
as wise ? But equdly with men they have the inherited ex- 

Eerience of the race, for they inherit from both sides of the 
ouse equally with the men. They may not at first be wiser 
for themselves than men can be for them. But after some 
blundering and indirection they will be so. The instinct of 
self -protection, like the instinct of self-preservation, is ex- 
ceedm^ strong. There are doubtless women like the Irish- 
man who preferred his grievance to its abolition. But the 
woods are not full of them, and they are not likely to in- 
crease their numbers with the lapse of time. 

Educational Value of the Suffrage. 

But I believe there is a higher ground than this for the 
enfranchisement of women* It is that the exercise of po- 
litical privileges is itself an education. When women vote 
they will begin to cultivate that much-neglected branch of 
study — American history ; and perhaps they will discover 
that it is the grandest history ever written. Suffrage will 
enforce the duty of the educated women to educate the 
ignorant of their sex. Those who are now remonstrants 
will be found obedient to this heavenly vision. Once when 
my little boy was in a pet I said to him, calling from my 
study, " Come up here." He remonstrated, saying, " I don't 
want to." "Well, then," said I, "stay where you are." 
" No," said he, " Til come up if I don't want to." And so, 
I doubt not, the remonstrants against woman's suffrage will 
come up if they donH want to; come up to the exercise of 
their right when it is once accorded them ; come up to their 
duty of advancing the general and political education of the 
women of whose political influence or subservience they are 
afraid. 

That the right use of suffrage requires the highest pos- 
sible intelligence and the noblest character — ^this is the 
highest ground of all on which the enfranchisement of 
women can be urged. Every woman that hath this hope 
purifieth herself. How can she make herself more wise, 
more just, more earnest, more sincere, if haply she may help 
to bring a nobler wisdom and a higher justice, a grander 
earnestness and a more absolute sincerity, into all civic, state, 
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and national affairs ? " For their sakes I consecrate myself," 
every true woman that cherishes this hope will say of those 
whose social circumstances have been less f ayorable than her 
own. But the elevation of her sex will not be the highest 
aim of her ambition. This shall be to make the nation that 
surpassing good which it can be only through the harmo- 
nious co-operation of both men and women for all highest 
ends. Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Louise Fiske Bbtson: 

I have been thinking it was very unkind to ask me to follow Mr. 
Chadwick. for he is exceedingly clever, and full of wit and learning 
too. I am inclined to wish I were not here, for I do not agree with 
anybody, and I never did. I liked to hear what Mr. Chadwick had to 
say about the great women who lived so long ago and so far away as 
Sappho or George Sand or Joan of Arc, and who had so much courage 
and ability. But how does it apply to us here f I venture to say that 
not one of us here has the courage to do what George Eliot did. We 
like to have compliments paid us ; but how would the men like to be 
told that they were delightful creatures because Shakespeare wrote so 
wonderfully ; or how would the sailor like to be praised because Co- 
lumbus discovered America! What are women doing now f— that is 
the question. The men or women who are not doing this or that great 
thing may nevertheless be doing their simple duty. It is no compli- 
ment to a woman to say she is just like some man. Tell her, if you 
wish to praise her, that she is like herself, and is doing a work that no 
man can do. Some women complain that they are no longer treated 
with consideration by men in public places. In the street car and 
ferryboat I feel that I have a right to stand up when I am going out 
for pleasure and when men are out for work, or returning home weary 
at night. If women want seats, why not be as prompt as the men who 
get them t Women who are trained to business have to learn to be 
prompt. 

It is hardly fair to speak in terms of generalization, but 1 should say 
that men are beasts of burden that clear the way and overcome obsta- 
cles, while women are the artificers of life. It is a matter of nervous 
structure and physical and mental adaptation. The chief mental 
sexual difference is a greater distribution of the lower or vital nerve 
centers in woman than in man. Women are capable of enduring much 
more than men. Humanity is divided into two parts, working in dif- 
ferent directions but meeting again in the home to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. The more social an art is, the more woman excels in it. 
She is pre-eminently sociaL In that line she does her only distinctly 
originaJ work. Women have a talent for affairs. They are good diplo- 
mats. As the world becomes less militant, the woman question assumes 
a different aspect No woman has a good time when wars are going on. 
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How little we know of this subject as it presents itself in other 
countries ! I didn't know that there was anybody living who hadn't 
the right to do the things we have been doing in America since the 
colonial days. But I have just been reading a German book, by Miss 
Helene Lange, asking that women might become teachers t There are 
no women teachers in that country, it seems. The condition of women 
in Qermany is traceable to the fact that Germany is a militant coun- 
try, where woman has other things to do than take part in social 
organization. In an ideal community all men and all women would 
work ; but there are three conditions necessary : no one should work 
too hard or too long ; there should be variety in the work ; and the 
work must be productive. I can not speak about the suffrage. I don't 
know anything about it I only know of woman's adaptation to this 
work of social organization, and that her functions and qualifications 
for work, in general, are entirely different from man's. 

Mes. Emma Beckwith : 

It is idle to talk about what woman would or would not do under 
certain assumed conditions, for the simple reason that we have no 
data on which to base an opinion. We can only judge from what we 
have actually seen, or what we hope might be true. What the in- 
habitants of one State, either men or women, have done, might be 
offset in another by actions entirely diffferent Because women citi- 
zens in Wyoming behave in a becoming manner on election day, it Is 
not therefore to be counted as certain that women would do like- 
wise in New York. Celia B. Whitehead once said : " It is this eternal 
lumping of women that I object to." And I agree with her. In 
the plan of creation as generally accepted, though it is rather shaky 
when the search-light of investigation is thrown upon it, woman was 
the last thing created. Hence she should be the best. But, according 
to history, she has become side-tracked in some unexplained manner, 
and was reduced to the level of the animals. She was not allowed a 
soul worth saving. Afterward, in the general evolution of all things, 
she somehow became possessed of that commodity. She acquired 
sufficient intelligence to be taught how to read — the Bible only, how- 
ever, at first. The enemies of her advancement here builded better 
than they knew. She has been limited in her advancement by her 
exclusive devotion to that book. With her reasoning powers luUed to 
sleep, how can she have intelligent opinions regarding worldly matters t 
Little girls come into the world destined, yet a while, to be reared just 
as their mothers have been. Fashion has made a few changes in their 
dress, but from birth their training is different from man's. If of 
Chinese birth, their feet are not allowed to grow. I have heard that a 
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society has lately been formed in China for "the adyanoement and 
growth of natural feet." The whole end and aim of woman's ex- 
istence, the world over, is to become a wife. She must look pretty, 
not redden her eyes by crying, not cause wrinkles by scowling, not 
romp or play with the boys. Girls are made to feel their sex all 
through life. This is all wrong. Take away this ever-present feel- 
ing of sex. Make all children feel they are human beings, with like 
desires for advancement. Daughters are made to feel their depend- 
ence on their fathers in a most uncomfortable manner. Marriage is 
thus made to seem preferable to living a life so odious as that of an 
** old maid." So the young girl makes vows she does not intend to ful- 
fill, and then comes trouble. If women had always been counted as 
human beings, allowed to work and live as men do, we might then be- 
gin £o talk of the " political status" of women. Now they have none. 
Men say women must demand the ballot before it will be granted ; but 
not an Indian or negro in the South demanded it ; yet it was granted 
to the ignorant as well as the competent The only reason I could 
ever find in favor of free trade is the havoc so much " protection " has 
wrought among women. But the demand for equal rights is bound 
to grow. Woman's voice was never heard to such an extent as in this 
last presidential campaign. Two women sat as delegates from Wyo- 
ming in the National Itepublican Convention. The Democratic Con- 
vention, not to be outdone in gallantry, allowed the women's protest 
to be read. I sometimes think the " boss " idea in politics was evolved 
out of the habit men have acquired of " bossing " their wives at home» 
and that it has gotten so strong that they do the bidding of the political 
boss, recognizing his authority as rightful from sheer force of habit 

Mb. Chadwick, in reply : The New Testament says that the priest in 
the temple profanes the law of the temple and is blameless. It is 
already past ten, and though I am a priest in the temple I will not 
profane it or violate the rules of this Association by prolonging the 
discussion. I will only say that in so short a time I have seldom heard 
so much matter with which I so strongly agreed— and disagreed. I 
most heartily agreed with Dr. Bryson's strong insistence upon the 
fundamental difference in sex. Because I so strongly believe in this 
fundamental difference, I believe it is safe for woman to do anything 
she can do, and the difference in sex characteristics will not be dis- 
turbed. I remember when I was a boy, in Marblehead, they were afraid 
the old almshouse would tumble down, so they put a charge of gun- 
powder under it to get it out of the way ; but they could not blow it up, 
it stood so firm. So this difference between men and women will per- 
sist through all time, in spite of all the justice we can do to woman. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF WOMAN. 

Bt Cabounb B. Lb Bow. 

The Fundamental Pacts of Evolution. 

Thebe are certain fundamental facts of the physical and 
social universe with which the student of evolution i^ as 
familiar as with the syllables of his own name. These are 
the persistence of force ; the tendency of all living forms to 
adjust themselves to their environment, resulting in the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest ; the 
law of natural selection, of segregation and differentiation, 
and that all advancement is from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the uniform to the multiform, from the indefinite 
to the definite, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 

In support of these propositions is offered a mass of testi- 
mony gathered from the most intelligent study of physical 
science, of biology, and of the life of man through his en- 
tire development and in all his relations — ^physicd, mental, 
social, and moral. So far nothing in the profoundest study 
of these subjects has been found to weaken or refute a sin- 
gle one of these premises. On the contrary, the more ex- 
tended the study in regard to the field covered and the 
time devoted to the investigation, the greater becomes the 
amount, the more satisfactory the nature, of the proof af- 
forded ; and the heart of the evolutionist is repeatealy glad- 
dened by the beautiful consistency which characterizes all 
phases of the discoveries made by his hand and his head, 
each fact being related, and often in numerous ways, to all 
other facts in the universe, these fitting with and into each 
other as perfectly as the tiny wheels m the lady's thumb- 
nail watch, or as the spiral gears which drive the mightiest 
engines in the world. 

The Woman Movement no Exception to Evolution's 

Law. 

Such being the consisteticy everywhere observable of what 
we call " law," the believer in evolution accepts the addi- 
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tional fact that this law is the goyeming power and decides 
certain matters in certain ways, regardless of personal preju- 
dice or preference. He early learns submission to this law, 
whether the result of its working please or offend him, or 
even if it prove to be at variance with all his preconceived 
notions of things. 

The evolutionist can make no exception, for in this phi- 
losophy it is not the exception which proves the rule ; one 
re^ exception would prove the whole rule to be worthless. 
K lie concedes the truth of the laws underlying the evolu- 
tion of vegetal and animal life, just as submissively must he 
concede the truth of those governing man's social and in- 
dustrial existence, no matter how repugnant to his feelings 
may be the conclusions forced upon him. 

Additional emphasis is laid upon this point because of the 
almost universal opposition which exists to what is popu- 
larly known as " the woman movement" Disregarding the 
action of a universal law in aU nature, the modem attitude 
of woman has been looked upon, even by many otherwise 
clear-sighted and logical observers, as an abnormal condi- 
tion, the only comfort to be derived from a contemplation 
of it consisting in the belief that it would be as self -destruc- 
tive and ,as transient in duration as it was monstrous in de- 
velopment 

It is not difficult to find the explanation of this feeling. 
This new element in sociology is utterly opposed to all the 
doctrine, belief, and practice of all the ages. It has revealed 
itself with comparative suddenness, and in every phase 
which it presents, it shows itself to be at variance not onlv 
with long-existing tradition and custom, but with the self- 
ishness from whicn the race is but gradually emerging. 

The Primitive Industrial Status of Men and 
Women. 

Starting in our consideration of this subject from the 
same point where we would begin in the investigation of 
any sociological movement, we first give our attention to 
the primitive condition of society, the economic relations 
therein of men and women to each other and to the world. 

In the first or savaj^e state of man we find him merely a 
huntsman and a warrior, always on the alert to secure food 
for himself and family, to defend himself and them from 
the attacks of wild beasts and the assaults of his enemies. 
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What more natural or logical than that his mate should re- 
main indoors to prepare the food and clothing and care for 
the children of the family ? 

In the primitive social condition which in due time fol- 
lowed, men and women labored alike in their efforts to sup- 
ply the simplest wants of life ; the former engaged in agri- 
culture and commerce, the latter making clothing and 
attending to the household. In this stage of social deyel- 
opment nearly every family owned a loom and a spinning- 
wheel. 

Compare for one moment this simple condition of family 
and social life with the conditions which exist to-day 
throughout the homes of the civilized world and the so- 
ciety of civilized man. Can any sane person, especially can 
any philosopher or evolutionist, wonder that the difference 
in the needs, ideals, and aspirations of the race is as marked 
and as significant as that between its past and its present 
form of life? 

From the earliest aces and through the entire world 
woman has been literally a beast of burden, doing in field, 
mill, and mine such work as is done by ass, ox, or horse, 
and in many cases being the silent sharer in their labors. 
To this day in some parts of the Old World she is driven in 
the same harness witn these other domestic animals. 

The transition from field to house labor, or rather the 
division of one from the other — ^for at no time, no matter 
how hard woman has worked outside, has she been exempt 
from the work of the family inside— was a little advance- 
ment for the sex ; but D. D. (" Domestic Drudge ") have, 
until the last half centurv, been the only initials indicative 
of her employment which woman has been privileged to 
attach to her name. 

The Higher Education of Woman as afpecting 
HER Economic Position. 

The writer Diesterweg says, " Education is liberation," 
and most emphatically true have his words been proved in 
the matter of woman's employment. Opportunities for her 
employment have increased m direct ratio to the skill and 
ability developed by education. Nothing is more gratify- 
ing than the ready appreciation she has shown of every edu- 
cational advantage offered her, and the practical use she 
has endeavored to make of it. Half a century ago not a 
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college for women was in existence; the world evidently 
was a convert to the doctrine of F6nelon : " Keep young 
^rls within bounds, and teach them that there should be 
for their sex a modesty with respect to knowledge as deli- 
cate as that inspired by the horror of vice." To-day there 
are twentv-five thousand students in women's colleges, and 
sixteen thousand women in co-educational institutions. 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Belgium, 
even Russia, have opened to women the doors of their uni- 
versities. German Austria and Hungary are making a be- 
ginning in the same direction. In most of these mstitu- 
tions women enjoy the same rights and privileges that the 
men have in regard to higher education, and acquire the 
same degrees in the arts and the professions. In Holland 
women have never been debarred from the universities, and 
are enrolled in four of the leading colleges. Spain and 
Portugal are gradually following these good examples, leav- 
ing practically the women of Germany as the only ones in 
the Old World debarred from university studv. Who can 
doubt that such a tremendous educational evolution as this 
indicates corresponding advancement along all lines of the 
world's thought and work? 

Woman's Industrial Peogress in America. 

Fifty-eight years ago Harriet Martineau found American 
women engaged in only seven industries besides that of do- 
mestic service. To-day the occupation of professional diver 
is mentioned as the only one upon which women have not 
entered, and the avenues to traae, art, and the professions 
which, according to evolutionary law, are constantly becom- 
ing more numerous and varied, are daily spreading out in 
new directions for her eager and ambitious feet. Jlothing 
is more difficult than the securing of reliable figures which 
shall represent the amount of time consumed and the rate 
of progress made by woman in her efforts to become a 
wage-earner, and thereby a self-supporting member of the 
community. At no time could we say " Lo, here ! " or " Lo, 
there I " and state precisely either what woman was doing 
or how much ground she was gaining in industrial fields. 
Her taking possession has been like the flowing in of the 
tide upon the shore — scarcely perceptible from one hour to 
another, yet surprising us at last with the advance which 
has been quietly and lumost imperceptibly made. 
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So while from year to year woman has been steadily ad- 
vancing in the ranks of the world's workers, it is only re- 
cently, and in the perplexing complications growing out of 
our rapidly-changing social conditions, that we have begun 
to realize all that is implied by her radically-changed atti- 
tude toward the work of the world; to realize also the 
necessity for greater care and skill in the collection of 
figures oearing upon this great industrial revolution, the 
future results of which no man can foresee, to the end that 
the significance of this vast sociolo^cal movement may be 
fully understood and wisely dealt with. 

Woman in the Columbian Exposition. 

One of the most important features of the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 is the ^thering of statistics respecting 
the industrial condition of women. These statistics have 
been tabulated in every township by reliable individuals, 
and their data compiled in a monograph which will form 
the basis of a valuaole history of the social and industrial 
status of women in this age, for future reference by stu- 
dents of sociology. The Woman's Building was desimed 
by a woman, erected for women, and is to be controlled by 
women. In its exhibits will be told the chronological his- 
tory of the origin, development, and progress of the indus- 
tries of women from the earliest time to the present. The 
building is intended to symbolize the discovery and recog- 
nition of woman's talent, the association of women in the 
stupendous work of its design and erection, and in the dis- 
cussions of the great congresses to be held during the Ex- 
position, representing the spiritual and mental ^owth and 
status of civilization as the different exhibits illustrate its 
material resources ; and, above all, in the organization of 
women themselves with its delegates from every country in 
the world save one^Turkey — and representing* every in- 
dustry, art, science, and interest of the age. 

Eably Statistics of Woman's Work in America. 

An attempt was made in 1830, and still another ten years 
later, to procure statistics relating to woman's work. But 
correct n^res were difficult to obtain, and the results 
proved to be so valueless that they were not even preserved. 
This apparent waste of effort proved to be, however, a 
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valuable lesson in experience by which our legislators prof- 
ited. It showed the necessity of a chan^ in ipethods, 
and the need of more time in carrying them out. Even 
then the methods were for a number of years largely ex- 
perimental, and are still far from perfect. But woman had 
not been idle even in the literary and professional field, 
although little statistical recognition was made of her 
labor. 

Out of seventy-eight newspapers published in the colonies, 
sixteen were edited by women, all but two championing the 
cause of liberty and justice. The first paper to publish 
the Declaration of Independence was edited and printed by 
a woman. 

The trade of shoemaking employed at first only a few 
dozen women. The census return of 1880 gave the total 
number of women in that field of labor as twenty-one 
thousand. 

When in 1789 Miss Betsy Metcalf, of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, discovered a method of bleaching and weaving 
straw for hats and bonnets, she opened a new avenue for 
woman's work, and ten years a^o twenty thousand women 
were engaged in the straw-braidmg industry. 

Until 1826 the manufacture of stockings was woman's 
exclusive province. At that time knitting machines were 
set up, but the work has always remained largely as the 
occupation of women and children. 

James I of England, wanting to utilize the mulberry trees 
indigenous to the soil of America, forwarded silk cocoons 
to this country, offering bounties in tobacco and money to 
those who made the greatest success in this line of manu- 
facture. These prizes were invariably taken by women, 
three of whom — Mrs. Pinckney, Miss Grace Fisher, and Miss 
Susan Wright— became famous before the Eevolution as silk 
growers and weavers. 

Influence of the Factory System on Woman's 
Economic Position. 

Carroll D. Wright tells us that " the entrance of woman 
into the industrial field was assured when the factory system 
of labor displaced hand labor. The age of invention must 
be held accountable for the entrance of woman into a field 
entirely strange and unknown to her prior to that age. The 
attraction to woman to earn more than she could earn as a 
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domeetio seryant, or in some fields of agricultural labor, or 
to earn something where before she had earned nothing, be- 
came the economic force which induced her to assume the 
position and submit to all the conditions of a new economic 
factor.** 

The inyention of the cotton gin is credited to Eli Whit- 
ney, but it is said on good autnority that it wi\8 really in- 
vented by Mrs. NathaSael Greene, widow of the Eevolution- 
ary hero of that name, and that she permitted Mr. Whitney 
to claim the patent through fear of the ridicule and loss of 
social position which recognition of her work might entail 

The cotton gin, brougnt into being in 1794, has been 
truly called " the foster mother of slavery in America." The 
invention made slave labor valuable in the South, and caused 
in the North the erection of many factories into which 
women flocked by hundreds, altering thereby the whole 
status of the labor market in America. 

Twenty years afterward came the power loom and the in- 
troduction of what is known as the modem factory system. 
In 1816 sixty-six thousand women were, employed m the 
work of spinning. At that time all the weaving was done by 
hand looms. Tne census of 1860 shows that of all the miu 
workers in New England, sixty-five per cent were women. 

The Sbwiko MAOHiiirB as afpbctikg Woman's 

WOBK. 

The sewing machine inaugurated another industrial 
period for woman. This invention appeared in 1846, though 
it was not in general use until nearly ten years later. 

The civil war was a very natural cause for thousands of 
women to seek means for s^lf-support In 1868 there were 
in Boston twenty thousand women working at starvation 
rates, most of them at the needle^ and fullv one half of the 
number earning onl^ twenty and twenty-nve cents a day. 
In the same year in New York there were thirty thou- 
sand women engaged in shirt-making, tiie wretched condi- 
tions of whose existence, according to the New York 
Herald, " beggared all power of description.*' Women who 
could get machines worked for two douars and fifty cents a 
week ; those who could not, for even less thui that sum ; and 
a similar condition of thin^ existed at the same time in 
many of our other large cities — ^the direct result of a war 
whicn deprived thousands of women of home and support 
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Eecent Industrial Statistics REOARDiiirG Women. 

The United States Census of 1860 was the first one which 
gave any definite statement as to the work of women and 
children, the figures even then being difficult to obtain and 
known to be in some measure inaccurate. 

The New York Bureau of Statistics, in 1885, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles M. Peck, reported the number of 
working women in New York — not in domestic labor, but in 
actual handicrafts — as two hundred thousand, nearly one 
third of this number living by the needle. 

In fdl such estimates it must be borne in mind that large 
numbers of women are deterred by pride from reporting 
themselves as members of the working class. 

The gain of women in trades over tne census of 1870 was 
sixty-four per cent, the entire percentage of women workers 
for the whole country being forty-nine. It is reasonably 
expected that the returns for 1890 will indicate a further in- 
crease of ten per cent. 

Miss Clare de GrafEenreid, special agent for the United 
States Department of Labor, divides woman and child labor 
into five classes, New England being pre-eminently the 
textile district. In Boston alone, out of 17,427 workers, 
one tenth earn only from $100 to $150 yearlv. 

The second group she locates in New York, where the 
emplovments are much more various, and the foreign ele- 
ment largely predominates. 

The third group goes west, the city of Philadelphia lead- 
ing in population and in women workers. 

The Southern group Miss GrafEenreid considers unique, 
and says concerning those who form it : " Nowhere else in 
the world do so many well-bred women, bankrupt and bereft 
of male providers, labor at manual callings as at the South, 
pursuing, without loss of caste, vocations which elsewhere 
involve social ostracism." 

The last group is found farther west Here it becomes 
hard for the native workers to hold their own against the 
enormous foreign population. 

At the close of tne war about one hundred new avenues 
of industry had been opened to women. In the ten years 
following the number more than doubled, while to-day there 
are over four hundred occupations which women are follow- 
ing with more or less social and financial success. In the 
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great manufactories of America there were, in 1885, 281,822 
men and 112,762 women. Woman has now entered every 
field, and is distinguishing herself in art, music, the drama, 
in medicine, journalism, literature, education, theology, and 
science. 

Mrs. Meriwether's Statistics. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Memphis, Tennessee, reported 
the following figures in 1888. They were gathered from the 
editors of various magazines — ^literary, medical, agricultural, 
etc. — and their accuracy is vouched for : There are in the 
United States of America, among women, 110 lawyers ; 165 
ministers -, 320 authors ; 588 journalists ; 2,061 artists ; 2,136 
architects, chemists, pharmacists; 2,016 stock-raisers and 
ranchers ; 5,134 Government clerks ; 2,438 physicians and 
surgeons; 56,800 farmers and planters; 13,182 professional 
musicians ; 21,071 clerks and oookkeepers ; 144,650 heads 
of commercial houses ; 155,000 public-school teachers. 

In Massachusetts there are 300,000 bread-winning women, 
of which Boston has 20,000. In New York there are 200,- 
000 working women and girls. The American Cultivator 
gives the following figures based upon the census of 1890 : 
In Germany there are 5,500,000 working women ; in Prance, 
3,750,000; in England, 4,000,000; in Austria-Hungary, 
3,500,000 ; in America, 2,700,000, making a total in five 
countries of 19,450,000 self-supporting women. 

Woman's Industrial DisADVAiirrAGEs. 

In the industrial field woman labors under great dis- 
advantages. She has no capital to begin with, and to earn 
her own capital under the present rate of wages is plainlv 
impK>ssible. Even man can not do it as he once did. Small 
beginnings can not survive competition with trust companies, 
corporations, and long-established wealthy business firms. 

Society has not been educated to regard woman as an em- 
ployer, except in household service, and a realization of her 
ability in this position is yet to be brought about. 

Public opinion is still largely opjwsed to the idea of 
women bein^ independent socially, and financially self-sup- 
porting. The seclusion of the home is still considered to oe 
for them the only safe and honorable environment. Time 
must be allowed for the gradual dying out of this long- 
cherished belief, but when it dies — as die it surely must, and 
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its dissolution is already be^n — ^with it will also perish a 
host of pernicious notions which will leave the world better 
for their departure. 

Depeessixg Inpluencb of Wage Discrimination. 

In many cases want of skill, due to the lack of proper 
training, is accountable for the low rate of wages which 
women are forced to accept. The law of supply and de- 
mand rules in the field of woman's work as in every other 
direction, and in precisely the same way. Again, much of 
woman's labor is intermittent from its very nature, causing 
many and long periods of forced idleness. The universiu 
belief, inculcatea in the minds of girls from the time that 
their minds are capable of receiving an idea, that marriage 
is the ovlj desirable destiny of a woman, has much to do 
with this indecision, lack of preparation, and, in some de-, 
gree, irregularity, in the beginning and the carrying on of 
any kind of work. 

There can be no profitable discussion of the question 
whether women should receive eaual pay with men for the 
same work unless the work done Dy the woman is in every 
way as good as that done by the man. Not the sex of the 
worker, but the amount and quality of the work is to be 
considered, and when in these respects the work of a woman 
is fully equal to that of a man, it is not easy to see upon 
what ground any inequality of wa^es can be defended. 

Everywhere women are discriminated against as to wages. 
In the Government departments at Washington women 
doing exactly the same work as men get only two thirds as 
much pay. And this is simply because they belong to a 
disfranchised sex. A certain senator, on being appealed to 
on this subject a short time ago, replied : *^ Madam, if we 
should give as good pay to women as to men, all of the 
women would soon be driven out of the departments. The 
voters of the country ai*e males, and the demand for the 
places by men is so great that we are able to retain women 
only on the plea of economy because we can get them 
cheaper." 

Women's Lack op Industrial Organization. 

The lack of organization among women is another power- 
ful hindrance to their industrial advancement. Organiza- 
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tion has lifted many trades to the dignity of skilled labor ; 
has raised wages for thousands of laborers ; has shortened 
the hours of labor for thousands more ; has forced reforms 
in factory laws and liying; has encouraged many feeble 
workers, supported many a weak but righteous cause, and 
has changed the entire structure of the working world. 
That there are thirty-seven thousand telegraph operators 
alone, and enormous numbers of bookkeepers, typewriters, 
and stenographers, gives one some idea of the power which 
organization among women would effect for their interest 
" In this way, too,'' says the Social Economist, " would be 
overcome the opposition of men to women as competitors, 
and would give the latter the advantage of an increased 
rate in wages.** 

Womek's Igkorakcb or Busikess Methods— The Peo- 

TECTIVE UnIOK. 

What women suffer from their ignorance of business 
methods no mere words can portray. Thousands of them 
answer advertisements for " girls to learn a trade " only to 
find that after the trade is learned there is no more employ^ 
ment for them, thousands more standing ready to take the 
same places on the same terms — that is, on no terms at all — 
kept only so long as they are content to Work without pay, in 
the hope of becoming able to earn something in the future. 

To remedy this state of things the Working Woman's 
Protective Union was formed in New York in 1868. On 
an annual outlay of $5,000 it has fought and won battles 
for twelve thousand TW)men who would otherwise have been 
defrauded of their wages, the suits representing sums of 
from a few dollars to several hundreds. During the years 
of its existence it has gratuitously furnished more than 
three hundred thousand women with advice, relief, and 
employment Similar societies, bom of the dire necessities 
of the working woman, have been founded in most of our 
large cities by influential and wealthy men and women dis- 
posed to assist the working class in some practical fashion. 

The Disfrakchisemekt op Wohak as affectikg her 
Economic Status. 

The principal obstacle at present to woman's business 
success IS the fact that she has no elective franchise. His- 
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tory shows that a disfranchised class is always at a disad- 
vantage in labor contracts. Political inferiority always 
begets industrial servitude, and this result is in a straight 
line from cause to effect. Says a clear thinker on this sub- 
ject : " Business prosperity implies the ability to contract 
with others on terms of equality and a reasonable confidence 
in results. Some sudden turn of the political machinery 
over which they have no control may hurl the disfranchised 
from their places or upset their most carefully-laid plans. 
It is also difficult for tnem to keep in touch with commer- 
cial tendencies, so intimately are these blended with politi- 
cal issues in a country coverned by popular vote." 

To the truth of all this society must assent, and it would 
be well idso at the same time to bear in mind Captain Cut- 
tle's assertion that ^^ the bearing of the observation lies in 
the application of it." So long as woman suffers will 
society suffer, and the day will surely dawn when even 
its blindest members will see that political equality f^r 
woman is one of the first principles of a sane political 
economy. 

It is true that much temporary mischief has been wrought 
by woman in the industrial world. She has cheapened 
labor, and driven out of the field a large number of male 
laborers because she could manage to live on less than 
would support them; and because unskilled, disfranchised, 
and consequently helpless, she must generally choose be- 
tween starvation and poor pay. The present condition of 
affairs is proof of the truth embodied in a wise man's word 
that ^' maladjustment of a new good may be worse than the 
old evil." Yet good is always to be preferred to evil, and 
maladjustment is a trouble which time is very sure to cure. 

How Woman's Industrial Progress illustrates 
Evolution's Law. 

In even the most superficial study of woman as an eco- 
nomic factor there can oe found confirmation of the laws 
underlying every form of evolution. She has nobly illus- 
trated the persistence of force, and in her struggle for in- 
dustrial existence has adjusted herself to her environment 
in a way which seems little less than miraculous, consider- 
ing the nature and the number of the obstacles continually 
piled up in her pathway. The New York Tribune lately 
said: "A woman may be defined to be a creature that 
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receives half price for all she does and pays full price for 
all she needs. She earns like a man ; she pays liKe man ; 
she is paid like a child. Her brain is clogged ; her hands 
and feet are tied." 

Dr. Emily Blackwell wrote of a period hardly more than 
a century ago : " Women were hindered at every turn by 
endless restraint in endless minor details of habit, custom, 
and tradition. Most women who have been engaged in any 
new department would testify that the diflBculty of the 
undertaking lay far more in these artificial hindrances and 
burdens than in their own health, or in the nature of the 
work itself." 

Woman's Special Work in the Economic Field. 

It is no longer a question of a woman doing a man's 
work in a man's way, or a man's work in a woman's way. 
Woman has her own work in the world, and asks only a 
fair field and no favor that she may do it in her own way, 
and that it may be recognized, if it is good work, regard- 
less of the sex of the worker. Faithful. in few things she 
has become ruler over manv things, and the day can not be 
far distant when her rule shall be acknowledged, her labor 
adequately rewarded. 

The late George William Curtis oiice said : " I know of 
no subject upon which so much intolerable nonsense has 
been talked and written and sung and, above all, preached, 
as the question of the true sphere of woman, and of what 
^is feminine and what is not, as if men necessarily knew 
all about it. The pursuits of men in the world to which 
they are directed by the natural aptitude of sex, and to 
which they must devote their lives, are as foreign from 
political functions as those of women. There is nothing 
more incompatible with political duties in cooking and 
taking care of children than there is in digging ditcnes or 
making shoes, or in any other necessary employment, while 
in every superior interest of society growing out of the 
family the stake of women is not less than men's." 

Woman's Eight to Work. 

First among "woman's rights," then, is her right to 
work. Labor has been denominated prayer ; it is no less 
happiness. It was a woman who wrote— 
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* Get leaTe to work 
In this world— 'tis the best joa get at all. 
For God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction." 

Man is tenacious of his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Every step which he has taken 
through the ages has carried him forward to a better life, 

S eater liberty, and surer enjoyment of all life's benefits, 
this progress woman has been his helper, and it is not 
strange that at last she has come to the conclusion that she 
is entitled to become partaker and sharer as welL Having 
helped him, she is asking now for the privilege of helping 
herself, and not only asking for it, but taking it; showing, 
too, how abundantly able and inclined she is to make goou 
use of it. 

Hebbekt Spbnoeb ok Woman's Equality with Man. 

*5 Equity," says Herbert Spencer, " knows no sex. In its 
vocabulary the word man must be understood in a generic, 
not a specific sense. The law of equal freedom manifestly 
applies to the whole race — ^f emale as well as male. Many 
admit the axiom that human happiness is the divine will ; 
from this axiom what we call rights are primarily derived. 
Why the differences of bodily organization and those tri- 
fling mental variations which distinguish female from male 
should exclude one half of the race from the benefits of 
this ordination remains to be shown." 

The Moral Influeijcb of Women Workers. 

The moral influence of woman's employment, considered 
in relation to herself, the family, and society at large, has 
been one of the most potent factors for good in the progress 
of our civilization. A woman who can take care of herself 
is no longer that general nuisance and special drag, *' an un- 
protected female." She is no longer obliged to marry for 
support — and the significance of that statement is too far- 
reaching to be grasped by even the most profound student 
of sociology. She is no longer, to the same extent as for- 
merly, the despairing victim of a condition known as " the 
social evil "—one so fraught with risk of destruction to the 
race that even among many evils it is distinguished by the 
definite article. The ^* mischief" which Satan so easily 
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<^ finds for idle hands to do " is not limited to the masculine 
members of society ; and when to idleness is added want, it 
is not strange that so much mischief is perpetrated. 

Woman's Work as affectikq the Family and 
Society. 

Whatever affects the individual woman aflEects family life. 
The woman who can take care of herself can always take 
care of others, even of husband and children, when misfor- 
tune, failure, or illness, makes such care incumbent upon 
her. And in how many cases this is done, and done success- 
fully, there is no need of words to demonstrate to those who 
live with their eyes (men. 

Whatever affects nunily life affects society. Our society 
^not using the word in its superficiid sense— is what woman 
makes it. The education of woman, which has made her a 
better — ^because wiser, and therefore more efficient — sister, 
daughter, wife, mother, housekeeper, has improved family, 
and consequently social, life beyond all power of estimation. 
The man who stands in- the way of woman's advancement is 
standing quite as surely in his own way, and hinders him- 
self exactly in proportion as he strives to hinder her. He 
is opposing the progress of civilization and putting stum- 
bling blocks in the pathway of his children and his chil- 
dren's children. 

There is nothing in all human development which so 
directly antagonizes the natural, selfish instinct of man as 
the self-assertion of woman in social and political affairs, 
and especially in the industrial world, where the effects of 
this assertion are felt in the most direct and material ways. 
Just in proportion as the egoistic yields to the altruistic 
sentiment will the way be made easy for woman to take 
without opposition and hold without contest the place to 
which she aspires, the occupation for which she is best 
fitted, and the freedom which is as dear to her as to man. 

Beneficent Influence of Woman's Advancement. 

" In all resnects," says Carroll D. Wright, " I bespeak for 
the great innuence which shall come from the industrial 
emancipation of woman a happier and purer social condi- 
tion. And this I say not as an advocate of woman suffrage, 
not as woman's champion, but simply from a recognition of 
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justice and from the inevitable trend of social forces which 
IS hastened by industrial processes." 

The age of the simpleton and the sentimentalist is fast 
dying out. The a^e of the scientist and evolutionist is even 
now with us, and in the latter as well as in the former day 
a tree is known by its fruit. 

The industrial emancipation of woman, already largely 
accomplished, to be followed in fullness of time by her po- 
litical freedom and equality, is a thing which '* means in- 
tensely and means good " to herself and the civilization of 
which she is so large and so important a part She has 
come to her own not to destroy but to fulfill the laws of 
social obligation, and her coming — as strictly in accordance 
with the &WS of evolution as is the growth of life upon the 
planet — shall help to prove not only the certainty and con- 
sistency, but also the beneficence of those laws which man 
can neither make nor mar, but with which, if he be wise, he 
endeavors to place himself in harmony. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Peof. Almon G. Mbrwin, Pd. D. : 

In listening to these discussions, I am reminded of one of my ex- 
periences when I was a boy in the country. In driving hoops on 
casks, I used to pound away on one side and get it all right, and then 
find the other side was up, out of place ; pound that side down, and 
then the first would go up. So each of us believes in some reform 
which is to regenerate the world, but we forget that while we are 
fastening down one side of the hoop which binds society together, the 
other is coming up. Is it not possible that the advocates of equal 
wages and equal political privileges for woman are driving the hoop 
too far down on that side t I have heard it asserted recently that 
among savages the woman was the equal of man in strength. If I 
was to reason about it a priorif I should ask, How came it, if she was 
originally equal to man, that she quietly submitted to his rulet She 
was oppressed, it appears to me, because man had superior strength. 
In the animal world wt find it generally true that the male is the 
stronger. It is the stallion that leads the herd of wild horses. The 
bull is stronger than the cow. There are exceptional cases, it is true, 
as when the mother is goaded to desperation in defense of her young ; 
but it is the exception which reveals the rule. There is one truth 
which appears everywhere : When there is one all-absorbing thought 
or passion in man or woman, equal strength can not be given to any- 
thing else. In woman, the all-absorbing thought is the love and care 
of children. That being the case, she can not use her full strength 
in other directions. This is an insuperable barrier to woman's equality 
with man in the industrial world. If we take from the earth the work 
of man, what would be left f To him we owe our great cities, our ships, 
and all the thousands of inventions of the age. To him we owe the best 
there is in literature. Where, for example, shall we find a female 
Shakespeare or a female Plato t The simple fact is that the care of 
the family has rendered it impossible for woman to give to other pur- 
suits the steady and persistent thought and application necessary to 
the accomplishment of great things. As to wages, assuming that 
women should receive equal wages with men, this rule should apply 
everywhere. Not only can the woman typewriter do her work as well 
as a man, but the nurse girl can take care of the baby better than its 
Mher ; hence, I suppose, she should receive his wages. So with the 
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cook and the seamstress. I regard it to be all-important to preserve, 
and perfect the family, which is the unit of our social commonwealth. 
I admit that woman should be free to marry or not, as she pleases. 
But why should she acquire property if not to support a family t If 
the abl^t women go into business or professional life — and it is this 
class only which can win success there — it follows that the best women 
will not become the mothers of families ; the maternal function will 
be left to a lower order of women. The best women will thus be pre- 
vented from transmitting their superior qualities to their offspring, 
and the race will deteriorate. Why is it that the wages of women are 
lower than those of men t The wage-level must always be sufftcient 
to support life. Wages also depend on what ia required of those who 
receive them* If women receive men's wages they must have equal 
responsibility. But if they marry and have the care of a family this 
is impossible. It is not the single woman that suffers from woman's 
introduction into business and the professions; it is the married 
woman. If as a teacher she earned as much as her husband prior to 
marriage, now the two have to live on half their former income. 
Woman can not go out and earn money if she has the care of a family. 

PaoF. Geosgb GuirroN: 

Let us look at the actual facts as we see them around us. Woman 
is not lower in the social scale, but higher than she has ever been 
before. Let us see what has taken place in her condition as a matter 
of fact and history, and, if possible, by the application of evolution* 
ary tests, discover what conditions have brought about what we see^ 
what has been the real cause of this progress. 

Mr. Ghadwick asserted in his recent lecture on the Social and 
Political Status of Woman that woman's wages are discounted be* 
cause she is likely to marry. I hadn't heard this argument before. 
I do not think this is the true reason why her wages are less than 
those of men. The true reason is her greater cheapness ; her wants 
are fewer than those of men. For the same reason children and 
Chinamen are employed at low wages. Factory girls' wages in Amer- 
ica are higher than men's in Russia. There are more than twice as 
many women workers in Austria-Hungary as here in proportion to 
the population. Is that country therefore ahead of us in its civiliza- 
tion t The first speaker struck the key to the situation. The family 
is the great factor in the evolution of society. Woman has become 
free and independent as she has become expensive and masterful. 
Neither man nor woman can get more from Nature or society than 
the power he or she can exercise is competent to exact. The China- 
man can exact only ten cents a day because he has only a rice-eating 
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power. As woman his advanced in her social demands— in consump- 
tion—she has advanced in social importance. In the last centcuy it 
was the men who wore raffles and laces. When the frills left the 
man and went to the woman, the hobnails left the woman and went 
to the donkey. 

The tendency of eyolntion is to specialize. It is not to make troman 
like man, so that either can get along without the other at a pinch, for 
the development of unlikeness creates importance in the thing devel- 
oped. Woman is going to fill a special function in society, and not 
run looms like a man. Her specialty is in the social line— refining, 
broadening, and elevating— a sphere man becomes less capable of fill- 
ing as he advances industrially. Her special sphere is an enlarged 
social life. That is a higher function Uian dickering about wages. 
The more she stays at home, the more man gets; the more she goes 
into the factory, the lower are his wages. When she is his counterpart 
there is no trouble about her freedom. Freedom doesn't come through 
the ballot, but the ballot through freedom, 

Db. Lkwis G. Janbs: 

My own position on this subject is a very simple one. I disclaim for 
myself, I deny to any man or any number of men, the right to dictate 
to woman as to what functions in society she shall perform. Woman 
has the right to decide these questions for hersell X agree with Prot 
Gunton and Prol Merwin that the family is the fundamental factor 
in social evolution ; but I believe that the more interests woman has 
in common with man the more harmonious and perfect will be the life 
of the family. It is not, as a rule, those families wherein the wife and 
mother is an advocate of the equality of woo^an in which serious do- 
mestic misunderstandings arise ; nor do women trained to self-support 
often make unhappy marriages. The practical knowledge of human 
nature developed by business or professional life serves them well in 
the choice of husbands, while their pecuniary independence saves 
them from grievous temptation to martages de eonvenance, which, 
without genuine love and mutual respect, are simply legalized im- 
moralities. 

Prot Gunton apparently sees the law of evolution fulfilled in the 
differentiation of sex attributes and the relegation of the two sexes to 
different walks of life. But the true t^ of evolutionary progress, as 
he himself has shown in another department of investigation, is the 
creation of conditions favorable to a more complete integration of so- 
ciety by the voluntary action of its individual members. This, too, is 
Heibert Spencer's idea. A higher form of differentiation, it seems to 
me, supplementary and complementary to sex distinction, is that 
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which gives variety to individual choice in the pursuits of life, which 
enlarges the mental horizon of women, makes them self-supporting, 
and gives them common interests with men in the affairs of the daj. 
This furnishes the conditions of a higher sympathy and more complete 
accord^ which lead to more perfect integration and unity of aim and 
sentiment, both in the family and in society at large. Under freedom 
I doubt--Qot that woman will find her true place in the world's work, 
which can never be completely accessible to her under a system of arbi- 
trary compulsion. We need have no fear that woman will be unsexed 
by a larger freedom. That would defeat the very end for which this 
larger opportunity affords the means. It is the ever-womanly, the 
peculiarly feminine attributes which are needed to supplement the 
masculine in every department of social and industrial life. 

Miss Ellen E. Kenton, Pd. D. : 

I have nothing to say in criticism of the just and able lecture of 
Miss Le Bow. I rejoice to have this important subject handled as 
the aims of our Association demand it should be. It is said by 
opponents of woman's equality with man that the dignity and inde- 
pendence of woman are to be attained by feminine differentiation, 
not by equal wages and equal rights. Women are to become more 
and more the elevators of society, and consequently more and more 
unlike men, more and more separated from men in their pursuits, 
more and more specialized in their social and domestic functions, 
and thereby more and more necessary to men and able to name the 
terms per inch, yard, or mile for which they will do this work. Me- 
thinks we must look backward rather than forward for a differentia- 
tion wider than that of the present In the days of chivalry the 
knight sang his serenade at the foot of his lady's castle wall. She 
opened the lattice and bade him within ; elevated by several stories, 
he entered her presence, and she made him forget the battlefield and 
took him into a land of poesy. Becoming his wife, she dispensed the 
hospitality of his house and took exactly such charge as Prof. Gunton 
relegates to the future woman. Not that this is wrong or is past, but 
that something was lacking, who but a poet will deny t Let but Amy 
Robsart's d3ring shriek pierce our poet's ear and surely he will come 
out of his rhapsody and cease preaching the helplessness of woman as 
her crowning glory and Magna CharUi, Since the days of Amy Rob- 
sart the reverse of this process has steadily taken place. Fathers have 
become more motherly, mothers have become more fatherly; men 
have become social elevators beside their wives ; men have spoken in 
public potent words put into their mouths at home by thinking 
women ; women have sunned themselves under better laws more strict- 
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ly enforced, have lost their timidity, come out from their castle walls, 
engaged in competitive labor of every kind suited to their physical 
strength, fought their way into the colleges, and organized—yes, or- 
ganized-^tot humanitarian work of every kind. They have thrown a 
fresh and revivifying force into moral progress that — well, who knows 
but one of its results is this very Ethical Association t Only Mrs. 
Janes can tell ! The public and industrial activity of woman will go 
on increasingly, but will it unsex hert Is she less a woman than in 
the days of chivalry t Are mothers less tender, wives less faithful t 
ye of little faith! evolutionists who rhapsodize till you lose 
the points of the compass and watch the western sky for the rising of 
the sun I Give woman equal justice in every form and trust the rest 
to the future. 

Tesi^^ven when she declines the maternal function grant her the 
free choice that is her right True that all our benefits from the past 
imply debts to the future ; but here the double question arises, Is it 
necessarily a benefit to be bom, and must all debts be paid in their 
own coin t Our poet, coming down to practical ethics, which at least 
brings him within reach of reason, says to the able woman, '* Ton can 
do more good by bequeathing your splendid qualities to another gen- 
eration than by directly applying them on behalf of children already 
bom." Then he proudly asserts that there is " no female Shakespeare," 
and hence woman is not adapted to a literary career. Had Shake- 
speare been the mother of a family of children, the plays of Shakespeare 
would have home a markedly Froebelian character, at least outwardly. 
And, seriously, does any business veteran advise a neophyte to stake 
his entire capital on one venture! This has been the shipwreck of 
women always. No ! The sex is grateful to the few women of genius 
who have maintained suf9cient freedom to save us by their works from 
a sweeping charge of mediocrity. 

"But," says our friend the enemy, "if women receive equal wages 
and political justice they will not be obliged to marry." Ergo, mar- 
riage is a hateful condition into which women must be forced at the 
bayonet point of starvation. Ergo, the race can not continue on earth 
without the immolation of an entire sex. Question : This being 
granted, how long is it desirable that the race should continue t Evi- 
dently, poets should beware of entering the field of logic It will be 
noticed that all poets of the Grant Allen class make the impossible 
classification, " women and workmen." Upon this, all their fallacies 
rest. 

We do like to have sonnets sung to us, and better still do we 
appreciate the practical poetry of the street-car, where, all having 
equal access, the stronger tenders to the weaker a seat that \s right- 
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folly his own. This beautifol moral deference is heroic and poetic in 
the highest degree. 

But it would not be desirable to continne this terrestrial race life of 
ours were its prime prerequisite the degrading fiat that women must 
be starved into marrying. Nor is this assumption held by any but 
men who feel that t?^ wouldn't marry if they were women unless 
forced to. Nor has it any truth whatever. Though I have raised the 
question, Is it a benefit to be bom t I am too much of an optimist 
to believe that life is really a burden. Women will go on marrying as 
long as there are men worthy of the great reliance a wife must place 
in her husband. When women are free and equal they will be more 
likely to marry only worthy men ; and wUl this work deteiioraticm for 
the race t And when women marry from higher, purer motives than 
the desire to be financially taken care of, wifehood and motherhood 
will stand some chance of becoming what they should be. 

We are asked, " Who built the cities and railroads!" Very true, 
this is the house that Jack built ; but who built the men who built the 
cities t It is taking a very unfair advantage, because men's stronger 
muscles have laid the stones in the bridge piers that remain to visibil- 
ity, to chiim that they are the builders of civilization. The best part 
of civilization is invisible. What about the plum pudding over which 
these workmen smacked their lipst It requires no more brains to lay 
a brick than to put salt in the oatmeaL And why are not housework 
and the care and education of children as good a preparation for the 
suffrage as building railroads and selling tape over a countert 

But now these friends are aching to ask the question. Who planned 
the cities and railroads t Well, who went to college and studied 
civil engineering t When as many women shall have passed through 
the vigorous m^ital training that the effective men of the ages have 
had — I care not whether it be in the German universities or as Spencer 
was educated — ^when women shall have numerically caught up with 
men in their enjoyment of these advantages and in their pursuit of 
occupations whose results last to the eye, then, and then only, can a 
fair comparison be made on the line suggested by our unreflecting 
brethren. This, of course, can never be, for those pursuits that can be 
followed in the shade of domesticity will ever be the chosen ones of 
woman, and will ever demand her gentler touch. But out of the com- 
paratively few women whose destinies have placed them in the walks 
of men, let us see what the showing of inventive genius begins to be, 
even without waiting for the very general help of the college course. 

The list of women to whom patents were granted from 1790 to 
1888 comprises twenty-five thousand names in all parts of this coun- 
try and a few in foreign countries. Up to 1880 they numbered only 
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ten, increased by forty-five during the next thirty years. After 1860 
they came forward thick and fast, in some years averaging nearly one 
a day. The most striking feature is the variety of articles invented by 
women. Many have special relation to women, children, and domestic 
affairs — baby jumpers, tidy fasteners, dolls' cradles, rocking chairs, 
cooking utensils, bird cages, etc — such are numerous ; but also articles 
belonging to masculine industries— a machine for sawing wheel-fellies, 
folder cutter, mowing machine, currycomb, even a smelting furnace 
and a new war vessel, a process for mounting fluid lenses, a submarine 
telescope and lamp, fire alarm, thermometer, non-heating axles, safety 
car heaters, locomotive smoke consumers, screw propellers, spark 
arresters, sleeping-car berths, rails for street railways, hoes, shovels 
and barrows, chicken-coops, wagons, bale ties, and roller-skates. 

A Brooklyn woman in the human hair business invented a machine 
that would take the single hair from the tangled combing and turn it 
the right way, so that the root of the hair, not the wrong end, was 
woven into the strand. A Brooklyn girl of eighteen invented a ma- 
chine to bottle up the momentum of a horse-car when it stops and re- 
lease the force at starting, to ease the strain upon the horses. This 
was never patented, though competent judges pronounced it workable. 
The inventor was engaged in feminine work and far from accessibility 
to the world of business, of machinery, and of capital. I mention this 
to suggest what probably becomes of ninety per cent of women's in- 
ventions. 

The supernal conceit of the husband who has climbed back fences, 
played ball, and otherwise exercised, untrammeled, every energy of his 
nature while still a youngster, in active and aggressive contact with 
things and society, who has grumbled his way out of school and into 
an office at fourteen, there learning a business and business economics, 
who has gone back to school and through college with a lot of real 
knowledge to underly all his study, who has freely roamed the woods 
and fields at all seasons and at all hours, who graduates with the lore 
of ancient nations and what ought to be a good share of the wisdom of 
the moderns in his head — the supernal conceit of this man as he com- 
placently pufEs at his club-room cigar and thinks of what he chooses 
to characterize as his wife's " limited mind " — will some one please tell 
me what thing earthly is equal to itf 

Thanks to the mothers of men, some of them have grown up with 
more just perceptions. Too many to name, were my whole time de- 
voted to the roll-call, are and have been the men who appreciate, 
allow for, and seek to remove; when unnecessary, the trammels of 
woman. If they see '*the cheapness of woman," they also see vjhy she 
has been cheap, and grieve to think that their sex still has a powerful 
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hand in the cheapening. They see that woman is to man almost as 
the canary is to the wild bird — ^a poor, caged, half-atrophied creature. 
And ytt, what noble work she has done! Work immeasurable, and 
consequently not down in the books of the accountant. Woman's 
work is too great to be definite. That she has done it so well, in the 
mental darkness that has been thought good for her, is magnificent 
testimony to the fineness and power of her mind. That she has often 
failed is due to the blinders that form so prominent a feature of her 
harness. ** Don't tell mother that I " exclaims the schoolboy in rela- 
tion to something that he would be shocked to have her know about ; 
and he grows up feeling that there is a side of life about which the 
mother and sister and the lady friend should not know. Why should 
men worship ignorance for innocence t 

Only when woman knotos all that awaits her son in the battle of 
life, only when she knows about the horrible doctrine that is calmly 
taught by so-called respectable men, only when she knows the horrible 
laws that are made by man-elected legislators, only when she knows 
(ibout the world of yice in which Mr. Qunton gives her credit for an 
equal and equally intelligent place with men — only then can she prove 
her womanhood by organized and peremptory opposition to this man- 
ruled cheapening of her sex and poisoning of the race's life-blood 1 
Not that man alone is to blame. Not that any one is to blame. We 
are all what evolution has made us. Only, the day of eye-opening has 
come on the tide of evolution to some women and to some men, and 
they would fain pick open the eyes of the rest. The woman question 
is the race question. Upon the economic position of woman depends 
her social position. Only financial independence can enable woman 
to maintain in all respects her own dignity. Only when she has 
dignity unmenaced can she dignify motherhood. And only when 
motherhood is in every instance free and willing can we hope to see 
that ideal race of men grow up who shall build a bridge of broader 
span than any we yet know — a bridge into Utopia. 

These consistent friends of ours exalt the process of intuition as the 
highest known to mentality. They accredit this power of automatic 
reasoning to woman, and on the same page they classify woman as a 
non-reasoning animal They exalt the mother instinct as the most 
beautiful sentiment known to poetry. They accredit it to woman as 
her chief distinguishing characteristic, and while it serves the pur- 
poses of their argument, they rhapsodize over it until woman thinks 
she is enshrined. But a few minutes later they find this wonderful 
trait common to all mothers, and guardedly or recklessly point out 
that while it may distinguish woman from man, it does not at all dis- 
tinguish her from the brutes below man. 
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These sophists— some of them are worthy a better name, but their 
leaders are not — they hare mothers, sisters, wives — opportunities of 
looking into women's lives and seeing by sympathy what arithmetic 
fails to teach them — these sophists or unthinking disciples of sophists 
make much of the physical claims of woman, ever exalting the lower 
that the higher may be obscured. There is nothing noble about the 
physical relation of motherhood. It is mentally that the mother rises 
above the father. The work of supplying the family with daily bread 
is one of self-sacrifice and heroism, but the work of rearing the chil- 
dren at home is one requiring the highest and the steadiest inspira- 
tion. If woman is to go out into the world as a bread-winner, let her 
have man's training ; but if she is to perform her own natural func- 
tion in the social economy, let her have a better. If she is to enter on 
a profession, put her through college ; but if she is to mind the hahy, 
by all means put her through college and give her the kindergarten 
besides. 
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EVOLUTION OF PENAL METHODS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Bt Jambs MgKsxn. 

Society and Cbimb : Primitive Penal Methods. 

It is observed by John Locke in one of his political essays 
that an ideal government is incompatible with an ideal so- 
ciety, because an ideal society will require no government. 
This reflection and some of its corollaries are pertinent in 
the consideration of the morbid excrescences which affict 
society. The very existence of penal institutions is a con- 
stant reminder of socijd imperfection. The highest aim of 
such institutions must be to accomplish their own extinction. 
Thus the jailer says in Cvmbeline : " I would we were all 
of one mind, and one mind good ! 0, there were desolation 
of gaolers and gallowses ! I speak against my present profit, 
but my wish hath a preferment in it." The criminal class 
seems to attend civilization as its shadow, growing and di- 
minishing as civilization approaches or recedes from the high 
noon of meridian splendor; though, indeed, that shadow 
sometimes seems to mcrease in intensity with the increasing 
brightness of noonday, suggesting the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz, that evil is the inseparable accompaniment and condi- 
tion of the highest good. It is not certain whether or not 
primitive men were solitary or gregarious animals. It is 
certain that long before the dawn of history they had be- 
come gregarious. For the rude beginnings of penal methods 
we need not depend upon imagination. We may see to-day 
suggestions, if not instances, of them in the herds of lower 
animals and in savage tribes. Some individual liberties be- 
gin to be surrendered for the common advantage. Certain 
courses of conduct are enforced by the many against the 
few. A herd of buffaloes, it is said, will turn and gore to 
death one of its number which by mere misfortune has be- 
come disabled. A rude consciousness has been bred by the 
slow processes of natural selection that the movements of 
the herd must be free and unhampered. The penalties of 
savage tribes m^e few moral distinctions. The recalcitrant 
is exterminated. The physically and the morally deformed 
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are in much the same category. A geeming yigor in the 
Buryiying individoals of such tnbes is g^ned at the cost of 
moral attributes. The failure to perceive this was the fal- 
lacy of the Bousseau school of sentimental politics, which 
went back to the simplicities of barbarism for its social ideal. 
And a kindred fallacy is discoverable in the log^c of many 
of the anarchists of our own time. As humanity emerges 
from sava^erjr, as the interdependency of men supphmts their 
isolation, discipline of the recalcitrants takes the place of ex- 
termination. The consciousness of the value of independ- 
ence breeds tolerance toward occasional excesses of it in 
individuals. The spirit of philanthropy increases the bur- 
den which society carries, but that same spirit of philan- 
thropy, in an enlarging ratio, increases the power to carry 
the burden. 

An occajsional recurrence to primitive methods of dealing 
with crime has been disastrous to the general good. Thus, 
when England sought to rid itself of its criminal class by 
an extension of capital punishment to the lighter felonies, 
the air at every cross-roads vibrated with the nideous music 
of the creaking of gibbet chains, with the result of deaden- 
ing the gener^ moral sense, and hardening those social sym- 
pathies which constitute the best safeguard against crime. 

The Evolutiok op Pbnal Methods. 

It would be an interesting thing to endeavor to trace along 
purely scientific lines, by the application of quasi Darwinian 
methods, the changes from age to age in dealing with crimi- 
nals ; to note how it is that many of the convicts of one 
epoch have been regarded as martyrs in another epoch ; how 
certain perverted theories of government have resulted in 
enacting " injustice into law " ; how priestcraft has for cer- 
tain ages dominated communities, branding as felons the 
real leaders of human thought ; how the right and duty of 
private vengeance have been surrendered by individuals to 
the community ; how special outbreaks of crime attend spe- 
cial social conditions; how, in certain stages of progress, 
temptations increase more rapidly than the power to resist 
them. Thus, it seems an undeniable fact that of late years 
a marked nroportionate increase of crime among women has 
attended tne widening of their spheres of political and in- 
dustrial activity. One observer of such a phenomenon says : 
*^ Alas, it is still true that the daughters of Eve can not be 
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let loose even in the Garden of Eden ! " Another discovers 
only one more argument in favor of the wider liberty and 
the freer indulgence in the apples from the tree of knowl- 
edge, though it be knowledge of good and evil.* Such a 
line of discussion is perhaps the one primarily suggested by 
the topic of the evening. It has, however, occurred to me 
as equally in accordance with that topic, and certainly more 
compatible with the limitations of my own powers, rather 
to suggest something of the growth and present aspects of 
what MS come to be known as Prison Science. . 

Time compels that the glance at the history of the sub* 
ject must be very cursory. The difficulties confronting 
modem society are formidable. In the effort to surmount 
physical obstacles in the path, we sometimes go back to 
gain impetus. I may safely promise in an historical review 
to skip down the centuries with a rapidity which will afford 
the momentum, if not the agility, wherewith to overleap 
some of the hurdles which are in the track of this genera- 
tion of reformers. 

The Geowth of Pkisok Science. 

It is not without significance that we find in one of the 
earliest surviving historical records, the history of Kameses 
II, carved upon the walls of the temple of Kamak, an ex- 
tradition treaty whereby escaped criminals were to be mu- 
tually surrendered between Egypt and the King of the 
Khetas. In Egypt itself the prison had already, centuries 
before Eameses the Great, become a recognized penal insti- 
tution. It is necessarily an institution of a stable society. 
Migratory tribes, however weU advanced in moral develop- 
ment, necessarily use flagellation, mutilation, or some form 
of slavery for the discipline of delinquents. Even in Greece 
and Bome the prison seems to have been merely subordinate 
and ancillary. The noble precepts of Plato on the subject 
found no realization in actual administration. Great as is 
the contribution of Rome to the development of criminal 
as well as of civil law, Roman history adds little to the solu- 

• The proportioiiate Increase of crime in women is podtivdy asserted by stu- 
dents of EngUsh statistics. In the United States therejs a difference ofopl^n. 
The matter may be determined upon the completion of the census of 1890, whidi 
can be compared with that of 1880, when the numbers of male and female con- 
▼icts Uirouirhout the country were first separately stated. But, as Is observed by 
Mr. Frederick H. Wines, much uncertainty attends such conoparisaas. He says, 
too, that wicked women usually persuade men to commit crime for them I at- 
tributing to men a gallantry certunly not inherited by tiiem from Adam. 
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tion of modem prison questions. Althouc^h Cicero says, in 
one of his orations against Catiline^ that their ancestors had 
wished the prison to be made the punishing instrument for 
offenders against the law, nothing approacmng the modem 
reformatory prison seems to have existed in ancient Rome. 
Naturally the dark ages are a chaos. We penetrate the 
feudal donjons and torture chambers with a sense of horror, 
finding there oftener evidence of the gratification of the 
impulses of despotic political vengeance than of any tmly 
govemmontal reformatory, or even punitive efforts. The 
earliest emergence from this feudal chaos was in Italy and 
in the Netherlands. Notably, Popes Innocent X, in 1665, 
and Clement XI, in 1704, had devised and built essentially 
reformatory prisons, and already when Howard made his 
famous tour of the Continent, he found at Ghent and other 
cities of the Low Countries institutions which may be com- 
pared to those of our own time. In Europe generally a 
great progressive step in the treatment of crime had bneen 
made when the feudal chiefs had handed over criminal 
administration to professional magistrates, who gradually 
evolved something like a svstem of law founded upon pre- 
cedents. But down into tne eighteenth century it is sur- 
prising to find, even in the most enlightened countries of 
Christendom, to what an extent even the definition and 
gradation of crimes, and the nature and extent of punish- 
ments, were left to the discretion of the magistrates. 
Whimsical survivals of priestly inquisitions pervaded the 
courts. Criminals were tortured, with the idea of thus 
purging them of the infamy of an offense, which often they 
nad never committed but had first been tortured into con- 
fessing. The devil of depravity was exorcised like the pos- 
sessing demon of insanity. It was in this state of criminal 
law, or lawlessness, that the essay of the Marquis Beocaria 
appeared, first published in Milan, about 1764. Pre-emi- 
nently this essay is the foundation of modem penal litera- 
ture. Its value is perhaps not less because Beccaria's rea- 
soning is largely a priori^ although he was amply fortified 
with the credentials of practical knowledge oi his theme. 
In our own devotion to the inductive methods of modem 
science I sometimes think we do scant justice to the great 
social idealists of the eighteenth century. It is true that 
Beccaria's influence was rather upon penal legislation than 
upon penal institutions ; yet the influence rapidly ripened 
into tne intelligent consideration of the management of 
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conyicts. And this practical side of the subject had its chief 
impulse in the work of his great English contemporary, John 
Howard. Howard's name has come to be so constantly as- 
sociated with every sort of philanthropy that he is often 
thought of as a sort of amiable and kindly old gentleman, who 
went about with gingerbread in his pockets, which was dealt 
out with discrimmating partialiiy in favor of naughty chil- 
dren. He is often and erroneously believed to have been the 
apostle of that pernicious rose-water prison system which Mr. 
Garlyle so vehemently, and I think righteously, denounces in 
his famous pamphlet on model prisons. A ve^ different man 
was the real Howard. He was not a genius. He might easily, 

" Along the cool, seqaestered Tale of life, 
Have kept the noiseless tenor of his way,** 

and become the tenant of a forgotten ^ve in a country 
churchjnurd. A mere accident in his political career as an 
English country gentleman made him, when already past 
the prime of life, the high sheriff of his counts, and thus 
brought home to him knowledge of the fearful state of 
things in the county jails. Fortunately, he did not acquire 
with the position that official shrug which shakes off the 
blame of patent evils upon other men's shoulders. He set 
himself resolutely at the task, in Parliament and out, of 
devising and carrying into effect remedies. He journeyed 
again and a^ain through Europe, at a time when that jour- 
ney involved great personal discomfort, knocking at the 
doors of the fortresses of official prejudice with the vehe- 
mence of a Macduff. Pre-eminently by Howard's efforts 
and example has come about the conviction which inspires 
the best efforts of our own time, that the State shall en- 
deavor to treat its criminals as they deserve, but also after 
its own honor and dignity. England tried extermination 
in vain. It tried transportation, with results disastrous to 
its colonies, and a disastrous reaction to itself. Now, under 
the firm, centralized administration of its Home Office, it 
has adopted, with the many modifications incident to actual 
experience, the reformatory mrstem of Sir Walter Crof ton, 
which, coupled no doubt with the vastly increased efficacy 
of preventive measures, has reduced the average convictions 
in England during the prevalence of the system more than 
fifty per cent.* Sir Walter Crofton's earlier reforms were 

* Takinff the flgnres of Sir Edmcmd F. Daoaoe (appended to the Report on 
EngUshPrisont, made in 1884 to the New York Prison Aflsodation by Mr. C. T. 
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in Ireland, and the Crofton System is often known as the 
Irish System. Some of its methods have been abandoned. 
The great Queenstown institution, intended for use in con- 
nection with the management of parole convicts, is in ruins. 
Like all progressive svstems, it has moved on, leaving behind 
some of its rollers. Its fundamental idea is the reformatory 
idea. The sense that his imprisonment is a punishment 
for heinous misconduct is often impressed upon the deUn- 
quent by a term at the outset of absolutely solitary confine- 
ment at hard and isolated labor. Later he is permitted to 
labor with others, and there is a method of promotion for 
^ood conduct from one class to another. It has been f oupd 
m England, as with us, that short terms of imprisonment 
have httle reformatory value ; and it is a part of the system 
to substitute for minor offenses some otner form of pun- 
ishment. 

Impbovbmekt op Prison Ststeics ik America. 

America during this century has been conroicuous in the 
improvement of prison systems. The so-called Pennsylvania 

SUm, still enforced at its Eastern Penitentiary near Phila- 
elphia and in many of the smaller prisons, is that of con- 
tinuous solitary confinement, each prisoner working in his 
own cell. This method is the prevalent one in Belgium. 
It may be mentioned that all devices seem to have failed to 
prevent more or less intercommunication between the prison 
inmates. Bjr actual experiment a few years ago at the East- 
ern Penitentiary an item of exciting news made known to 
the occupant of a solitary cell at one end of a corridor was 
found to have been communicated to the other extremity 
of the prison a few minutes later. The pipes of modem 
plumbing have aided in this intercommunication ; but where 

Lewla), it appean that the ratio of persons in England and Wales sentenoed for 
indictable offenses was as follows for the years given : 

In 1860, 1,086 to the ndlUon of popoiation. 

" 1880, 608 " 

" 1870, 496 »• •* •♦ 

" 1880, 415 " ** " 

1860 appears to have been an exceptional year. But comparing _<^<^*^ ^T^ 



decade, there is stfU shown a steady diminution in the proportion or s 

According to the United States Census, the proportions here were for the 
same years: 

In 1860, 290 to the million of population. 
" 1860, 607 " 
" 1870, 868 " •• 

" 1880,1,160 " 
The United States Census returns are untr u stwor th y for such comparisons^ 
however, because of carelessness in not separating misdemeanants from felons. 
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there are no pipes, wall taps and other telegraphic devices 
are speedily learned. The weight of authoritj^ is against the 
solitary system, unless its application be discriminating. It 
is found to be mentally ana morally disastrons in very many 
cases, destructive of the social sense, which is perhaps the 
most notably deficient sense in very many classes of criminals, 
and requires strengthening, not weakening. The New York 
or Auburn system associates the prisoners in labor during 
working hours ; and this is the method generally prevalent 
in our State prisons and penitentiaries. But New York, 
in its Beformatory at Elmira, has an institution combining 
all the best methods of penal discipline, and confessedly in 
the front rank of the institutions oi the world. It is there 
sought to combine with the rigorous discipline proper to 
punishment an education in lines which mavcarb the crimi- 
nal propensities.* The State of New York also now has a 
general system of prison law which is admirable. As to cer- 
udn classes of offenders, the sentence, within limits may be 
indeterminate, so that the confinement may be shortened by 
good behavior, and there may be in certain cases releases 
on parole (this being not now limited to the Eeformatory). 
The labor of the prisons is no longer sold to contractors, but 
is controlled by the State in a business conducted entirely on 
public account or in filling contracts at piece price, where 
the dealer with the State furnishes the machinery and the 
raw materiaL Provision is made for allowing to the prisoner 
a proportion of his earnings, which majr be applied to the 
use of those whom his crimes have deprived of the support 
which was their due, or which may be available to the 
prisoner upon his discharge. Owing to sluggishness on the 

Srt of the State Saperintendent, the permissive features of 
e New York law have not yet been fully availed of, nor 
have its provisions for the gradations of criminals been 
adequately enforced; and the judges have not yet duly 
availed themselves of their power to impose indeterminate 
sentences. The prison labor question has been satisfactorily 
dealt with in the New York statute. The general scheme 
contemplates the employment of the less hopeless class of 
offenders in industries such that the primary purpose of the 

* The annual reports of the Elmira Reformatory command an anthoritatiTe 
plAoe in prison Ifteratore. The seventeenth and latest, just sabmltted to the 
Legislature (wholly the mechanical product of the Reformatory), as a specimen 
of book-making merits a place on the shelves of the Qrolier Club. The book is a 
oompendium of practical wisdom erotved by experience in conducting a great 
compulsory industrial school. 
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labor shall be educational, and that it shall fit them to earn 
an honest livelihood. All the labor in our prisons is essen- 
tially productive, though the State's profit is subordinated to 
efficacy in discipline. Experience Has amply demonstrated 
that unproductive exertion, like that of the old treadmill, or 
of pumping water from one tub to another, is cruel and de- 
moralizmg. Provision is now msA^ by law limiting prison 
products of any one Icind to ^ small percentage of the total 
product in the State, and primarily devoting the products 
to the supply of the prisons themselves and of other public 
institutions, so that the State shall not materially affect 
prices by unfair competition with its own citizens. It is a 
whimsical illustration of the inconsistencies which attend 
many popular agitations that the very classes in the com- 
munity who vehemently oppose the utilization of prison 
labor by the State for the common good call with like vehe- 
mence upon the State to take control of almost everything 
else. 

The Flagrant Abuses in cue County Jails. 

But while our State prisons and most of the penitentiaries 
are now upon a souna legislative basis, and promise to be- 
come efficient agencies of penal discipline, the county jails 
in this State are most deplorably inefficient Their manage- 
ment remains largely local in the sheriff and supervisors. 
These jails should be used simply for the detention of j)er- 
sons arrested on civil process, or for persons awaiting trial ; 
never for the incarceration of persons convicted even of 
petty offenses. In the present condition of things they are 
schools of crime, largely attended, esnecially in the winter, 
by tramps and vagrants, many of wnom look upon their 
commitment in the light of a favor by a friendly maristrate. 
In only five of the sixty jails in the State of New york is 
there any attempt at systematic labor. The sheriff's income 
is increased by an increase in the number of his jail board- 
ers, and he comes to view the criminal classes as specially 
ordained by a beneficent Providence for increasing the pri- 
vate emoluments of his public trust. The fiagrant abuses of 
the county jails have b^n again and again called to the at- 
tention of the Legislature, but the system is so intrenched 
in local prejudice that it will vield only to the assault of 
some American Howard. Notable among American penal 
institutions are several distinctively for female convicts, the 
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government of vhich with marked success has been devolyed 
upon women. America, too, has made most valuable con- 
tributions to the general literature of the subject. Few 
writers have brought to bear upon it a philosophical acumen 
more penetrating than that of Edward Livingston ; and no 
one has recorded so Incidlj; and accurately the history of 
prisons and child-savinff iifetitutions as has Dr. E. C. Wmes 
m his monumental work. The annual conferences of the 
National Prison Association have brought about intelligent 
comparisons of the different phases of State legislation, and 
the introduction of interstate regulations. Not the least 
amon^ the practical difficulties of the classification and con- 
trol of convicts in the United States has been the facility 
with which they shift about from State to State ; and wher- 
ever newly arrested, they always claim the privileges and 
immunities of first offenders. A knowledge of a given 
criminal's antecedents is of the utmost importance, not only 
for the jadge in determining the sentence, but for the 
prison omcers in assigning the disciplinary labor. To over- 
come this particular cause of perplexity, the French Bertil- 
lon sjstem is now being here introduced, largely by volun- 
tary interstate courtesy. It is a matter of constant surprise 
that, notwithstanding the seeming resemblance of men's hats, 
thousands of which are turned out by factories upon a com- 
mon pattern, still every man, unless far gone in inebriety, 
knows his own hat, and certainly knows the moment he puts 
on another man's. I refer to this as giving briefly some 
idea of the Bertillon system. Bertillon found that there 
are certain dimensions of the human skull which are mar- 
veloudy persistent, in spite of other changes in the physical 
organism. These skull measurements in the sjstem are sup- 
plemented by a CTeat number of others, of limbs and fea- 
tures. The result makes what has been found to be an 
almost infallible test of identity. The records are indexed 
for ready reference. The shrewdest of old offenders have 
vainly endeavored to break through the meshes of this web. 
In France, where English and American presumptions of 
innocence do not prevail, accused persons are, when arrested, 
subjected to the Bertillon measurements — a humiliation 
from which the notable victims of the Panama scandal have 
not been spared. 
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Beoekt Incbease of Gbime IK America. 

But, in spite of all these American agencies and institu- 
tions, we are confronted with the appalling fact that crime 
for several years past has seemed to be steadily increasing. 
Statistics warranting such an assertion must, of course, 1^ 
skeptically scrutinized. A mere increase in the number of 
convictions may prove, not increase in crime, but an increase 
in police efficiency. I am, however, reluctantly compelled 
to the belief, by the assertion of students of the subject 
who fully understand the necessity of double verification of 
criminal statistics, that depravity has made laree gains here, 
while decreasing in England. This is measurably accounted 
for bv the process of selection, which has facilitated the 
transfer to our shores of the worst elements of foreign popu- 
lations. In the days of the early settlement of America 
there was some systematic transportation of criminals. 
Some were leased as servants — a form of slavery ; but, as a 
rule, the condition of things, political and religious, selected^ 
for America the ablest, best, and bravest sons and daughters 
of the Old World. Down dmost to our own time it was the 
ambitious, the courageous, the enterprising, who in the 
natural course of thin^ came hither. Now the asylum of 
the oppressed is becoming the dumping ground for the op- 
pressors.* But I have mentioned tkis great and dominant 
immigration question only in its bearings on the subject of 
the evening. The lamentable increase of crime is not en- 
tirely accounted for by immigration. The vicious lawless- 
ness among the younghas led so scholarly and conservative 
a man as Dr. Francis Wayland, of New Haven, to say at the 
recent meeting in Baltimore of the National Prison Associa- 
tion : 

" Take them [the children] in hand before they have any 
other taint than the inevitable taint of heredity. It is, of 
course, an outrage that the State stands idly by and permits 

* It appean by table in the seventeeiith vear book of the Ehnira Ref ormatorj 
that of the total inmateB (5,899) sliioe its eetablishment in 1876, 1,168 were foreign- 
bom, and of the 4,681 bom in the United States, only 2,274 were the sons of na* 
tives. Thus, counting as of foreign extraction sons of foreign-bora parents, 
about 65 per cent of aU the inmates come into that category. These figures, 
howeyer, do not warrant a statement as to percentage of foreign convicts in the 
country at large, because a large majority of Ehnira inmates are from the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. 

It is due to our foreign population to state that the conclusion is reached by 
the statistician of the wardens* Association (on the basis of figures compiled in 
1890) that in high crimes the proportion of convictions of foreign-bora dtiieiis is 
not noticeably greater than of native. 
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the intermarriage of paupers^ vagabonds, prostitutes, and 
felons, thus becoming a party to tne wholesale manufacture 
of probable criminals." 

And then he adds : " It seems hardljr rational to contend 
in this stage of nineteenth-century civilization that the 
State has no right or power to prevent the probable from 
becoming the positive criminal ; that it is compelled to wait 
with folded and helpless hands until the child whom it 
might have saved is brought within the reach of existing 
laws by some overt act of wickedness. Such a theory of 
the limitations of the State is monstrous. If the bugbear 
of a paternal government terrifies us into such a lame con- 
clusion as this, our condition is indeed hopeless." 

The Pateenal System: Supbbior Excellekcb of 
Voluntary Pebventivb Mbasubes. 

Now, I will not venture here, perhaps on reflection will 
not venture anywhere, to enter upon the contravention of 
the position of so thorough a student of this subject as is 
Dr. Wayland ; but I may say that if he did not reside 
so far away as New Haven is from New York, he might 
think that the paternal theory, at least, of city govern- 
ment more resembles a bear than a bugbear, and he might 
venture to hesitate to commit to its embraces even our 
incipient criminals. In the slums of the metropolis are 
many children who may wisely be transferred n'om the 
care, or rather carelessness, of faithless parents to child-sav- 
ing institutions. But what sort of sivation is likely to 
come from fostering influences of a State represented by a 
mayor who goes into the criminal haunts to select members 
of his municipal cabinet and committing magistrates ? I 
am quite prepared to admit that the penaulum has swung 
back a good wa^from the extreme laissezfaire of the Man- 
chester economists. The State in manv of its functions 
may be wisely redirected into channels oi more fructifying 
influence. The compulsory features of public-school edu- 
cation may be strengthened. Already the courts upon 
proper process may, upon due inquiry, take children from 
unworthy parents and commit them to other guardianship. 
But when the citizen, young or old, may be deprived of 
liberty for anything short of due conviction for actual in- 
fraction of law, a road is entered upon which leads back- 
ward and downward to the administrative processes of 
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Eussia and the lettre de cachet of the Bastile. We must 
keep in mind Locke's suggestion, which I quoted at the out- 
set, that the ideal society will require no ffovemment. We 
may be compelled to extend the power oi the State, but if 
so, it must be in the confession that we are in a stage of 
retrogression, not progress. The one constant aim of penal 
measures must be the enlargement, not the diminution, of 
individual liberty. The point is not to underrdue the para- 
mount importance of preventive measures, but to suggest 
that they be brought more and more within the province of 
voluntary organizations and agencies. 

Becekt Advances in Criminal Anthbopology. 

While in England and America the progress in penal ad- 
ministration has been along the lines of experimental re- 
form, an intellectual movement of immense importance has 
more distinctively engaged attention upon the continent of 
Europe, especially in France and in Italy. Since the time 
of Beccaria, and as a natural result of his great essay, Italy 
has been at the head of the world's 'scholarship on the sub- 
ject. In comprehensiveness and in philosophical arrange- 
ment the penal code of Italy is unapproached in the whole 
domain of modem lurisprudence. But I referred rather to 
the scientific study Known as criminal anthropology. The 
zeal of many students has culminated or had its apex in the 

Ct work of Professor Lombroso, of Turin. It may per- 
^ I be said that the conspicuous theory of the anthropolo- 
fisto is that the criminal is a racial type of man, recogniza- 
le by physical diagnosis. These views, and many of the 
observea facts upon which they are founded, were forcibly 
presented at the International Prison Congress held in Rome 
m 1885, where Lombroso and his friends carried everything 
before them; a prestige continued, but with diminished 
ardor, at Paris a few years later. It was thought that at 
last the criminal question had been solved or was on the eve 
of solution. Boards of experts (after the manner suggested 
in Plato's Republic) were to tell by examination in t^vance 
what children are predisposed to crime, so that they can be 
set aside and their race checked and exterminated. From 
these sanguine, if not sanguinary views, there has been in 
Europe a very pronounced reaction. At just about the time 
last summer wnen Dr. Fletcher was urging Lombroso's views 
before the Washington anthropological meeting, and Pro- 
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feasor Morse was promulgating them in The Popular Science 
MontUy, the Continental savants assembled in Brussels were 
admitting that study and reflection since the meetings in 
Bome and in Paris had compelled a revision of many of their 
utterances. While I am persuaded that many of Lombroso's 
generalizations are erroneous, and some of them unsound and 
possibly mischievous, I would not for a moment be misin- 
terpreted as not commending his investigations. There has 
been mereljr the proper reaction from extravagant praise. 
Some of his followers heralded his book L'Uomo Delin- 
quenti as, next tp Darwin's Oriffin of Species, the book 
of the centunr I Its merits and aemerits may more p^rti- 
nentlv remind one of Mr. Buckle's History of Civilization. 
Mr. Buckle promulgated, as the inductions of a new phi- 
losophy, many social facts which had been commonplaces 
for a nundred generations, and it seems to me that many 
of the criminal peculiarities set forth by the anthropologists 
as the results of the study of cranial measurements and cere- 
bral convolutions are peculiarities which have been patent 
to every policeman ; and many propositions of the new sci- 
ence were long a^o demonstrated in the pa^es of the New- 
gate Calendar. It is apparent that if a distmctive criminal 
man has been developed, a vast and confusing number of 
different types of criminal men have come into being con- 
temporaneously. Of course, the relations of heredity to 
crime, and of race to crime, are subjects of the utmost im- 
portance, and the scientific arrangement of statistics bear- 
ing upon these points is fruitful in practical suggestions to 
the administration of penal institutions. As to heredity, it 
is from present data unsafe to generalize. When we read 
of the corrupting environment in which the members of 
the Jukes family jjrew up, it tends against the heredity 
theory that any oi the children escaped being criminals; 
and the annals of Newgate confirm, what is indeed the com- 
mon knowledge of all of us, that crimiuBd propensities break 
out in the best of families, inexplicable by any rational theory 
of" atavism." Those who delve in the earth for its precious 
minerals incidentally bring to the surface a vast quantity of 
rubbish, and a like result is attending the work of those 
delving into the obscurer depths of human nature; but the 
sifting process will in time yield nuggets of importence. 
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Scientific Study op Facts: Physiological Pecttl- 

lABITIES OF GbIHIKALS. 

Of coarse, no one who has studied Darwin can say that 
science can afford to discard any facts, however seemingly 
trivial and minnte. It is accordingly well that one of the 
Italian enthusiasts has devoted a considerable jportion of his 
energies to the study of the criminal nose. Of course, the 
skull and brain have been the chief subjects of physiological 
investigation, but the ears, mouth, cheek bones, viscera, 
limbs, Tunp, and livers have been duly classified and Com- 
pared with normal types. Observation has shown, what 
might have been safely alleged a priori^ that the eyesight 
of the average criminal is exceptionally good. A less ob- 
vious but important physiological fact is that the average 
criminal is lacking in sensitiveness to pain. This is a con- 
comitant, or probably the cause of, that indifference to suf- 
fering in others, ana thus of a want of sympathy, explana- 
tory of the commission of a large class of crimes. But, as 
before stated, a minute knowledge of individual peculiarities 
in criminals is of immense impjortance in determining to 
what disciplinary treatment the individual may best be sub- 
jected, ana also in determining what exemplary influences 
may be most efficacious in preventing crime. A few years 
ago the duty was devolved upon me of examining Sing Sing 
Irison, especially its night schools. It happened at the time 
that there were among the fifteen hundred felons in confine- 
ment about seventy Jews, and about the same number of 
Italians. Every one of the Jews had been convicted for 
crime against property, and every one of the Italians for 
crime against the person. ^ Indeed, one explaftation of the 
increase of crime in America is that a system of penal law, 
^hich was directed distinctly against the criminal propensi- 
ties of the Anglo-Saxon race, has not been readjusted to the 
propensities peculiar to other races ; and it is obvious that 
such differences in race call for radically different correc- 
tional methods. But now, once within the ordinary prison, 
the State subjects most of the inmates to substantially the 
same treatment. Inevitably, without a much greater dif- 
ferentiation and classification than has yet been attempted 
except in a few of the foremost institutions, the prison treat- 
ment which checks some evil propensities increases other 
evil propensities. Indeed, it is a discoura^gin^ fact that very 
many well-appointed institutions, except in their exemplary 
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influence, seem to increase crime. By the criminal class, aa 
commonly known to the police, is generally meant the class 
who have graduated from the prisons. Very many of the 
peculiarities which enable a police detective to discover crimi- 
nals when intermingled in crowds with ordinary citizens are 
peculiarities which the prison itself has engendered. The 
^uick glance, the abnormal walk, might be forced upon an 
innocent man subjected for a considerable term to the ordi- 
nary prison discipline. Then the fellowships formed in 
prison are oftentimes disastrous ; for crime,' like disease, is 
contagious. For great numbers of offenders the Pennsyl- 
vania or Belgian system of isolation is unquestionably the 
best, but for other men of unsocial instincte the character 
may be strengthened by even convict friendships. " Honor 
among thieves " is largely a mythical affair, but not entirelv 
so, and even that kind of honor is better than none at all. 
Experience and enlightened reason concur in impelling the 
conclusion that the reformatory idea is the sound basis of 
all penal systems. It is rarely indeed that any one who is 
an instinctive criminal can by any influences be converted 
into a lovable character ; but it has been found in a suffi- 
cient number of cases to warrant ^rsistent effort that even 
hardened offenders may be occasionally turned into law- 
abiding citizens. In tine interests of reform itself certain 
convicts must be sifted off into prisons for incorrigibles, 
separated from the hopeful classes, relented to a position 
where they can not prey upon society. It will follow upon 
adequate classification of convicted offenders that the courts 
ileea not be so much perplexed as now about the relations 
of insanity to crime. Violation of law, whether the result 
of sane or of insane impulse, is equally a thing which society 
must stop. The insane perpetrator must be confined to be 
cured, and the method of confinement and treatment may 
be best determined in the actual administration of the in- 
stitutions. 

Impobtakoe of Just Penalties: Capital PuinsH- 
MEin:. 

But while prison treatment must be so ordered as to fit 
the criminal rather than the crime, and opportunity be 

fiven by an indeterminate sentence for the convict to win 
is release by good conduct, the penalty attached by law 
to offenses must be commensurate with the offense. The 
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ezemplarjr effect of punishment i$ of paramount importance, 
and a swift execution of the law is not only deterrent upon 
the criminal class, but is also more widely effectual in 
stamping crime as iniquitous. For this reason, it seems to 
me, capital punishment, is still warranted, although the fact 
that Italy has abandoned it is a strong argument against 
its continuance. Still, it seems to me that in the present 
stage of social development nothing has been devised to 
take its place as an approximately adequate penalty for the 
very gravest offenses. It is said society can not impress 
upon the individual consciousness the sacredness of human 
life by itself deliberatelj taking human life. But the fal- 
lacy of this reasoning is in that while society acts with 
deliberation, it does not act with malice. It may take the 
life of a guilty murderer for the general good, as it may im- 
pel the innocent soldier to death for the general good. I 
can not concur in the teaching, though it is ably put forth 
by many authoritative writers that the retributory idea 
should be eliminated from our penal system. Looking 
from the side of jurisprudence, retribution is essential in a 
scheme of government by law, as distinguished from des- 
potism. And in the education of public conscience the dis- 
tinctive and proportionate penalty of the law must be asso- 
ciated with tne prohibition of the law. Bighteousness must 
sometimes be wrathful. 

Impeovements IK Prison Architbctubb. 

As the prisons have come ^adually to supplant other 
forms of penal institution, arcnitecture has become a most 
important factor. Indeed, the development of the science 
of dealing with delinquente may be traced in the change 
from sucn dupgeons as the Mamertine at Home to the im- 
posing structures of our own time. In this particular 
America was so far in advance that in 1834 England sent a 
special commissioner to examine our prisons, and his report 
contributed suggestions for the erection of Pentonville, 
the pattern upon which most English prisons have since 
been built. Sir Joshua Jebb has been called the English 
originator of modem prison architecture, because he 
superintended the erection of the Pentonville prison. So 
eminent an authority on this subject as Mr. John B. 
Thomas seems to concede to Jebb this distinction. Unless, 
however, I am much mistaken, many of the essentially 
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novel features of Pentonyille were borrowed from the plans 
devised by Jeremy Bentham, whose "pan-opticon " was one 
of his most deeply cherished schemes for practical reform in 
governmental administration. The " pan-opticon " was essen- 
tially a prison with radiating corridors supplemented by re- • 
fleeting mirrors, so contrived that the entire prison could be 
visually commanded from the supervising center. Whatever 
may be the ethical defects of Bentham^ philosophy, it has 
been the lot of few single individuals to inspire so many 
reforms in legislation and governmental administration. 

Ethical Aspects of the Cbimikal Pbobleh. 

But the limit of time assigned to the opening essay of the 
evening has been reached, and I will m a few moments 
gladly yield the floor to the gentlemen present who bring 
to the consideration of the subiect the results of observation 
and experience much wider than my own. The attempt 
at compression has resulted in many distortions. Manv 
phases of the topic have not been mentioned — ^phases which 
might profitably engage exclusive attention for an en- 
tire evening. The problem of crime is the paramount 
perplexity of ethics. In approaching the consideration of it 
one may well recall Milton's sublime invocation to the 
Heavenly Muse. Few may venture to climb the height of 
his great argument, much less to ^' assert eternal Providence 
and justify the ways of God to man." 

To many of us the theological labyrinths and metaphys- 
ical fog banks are impenetrable, ibut whether the moral 
sense be the result of experience and of the association of 
ideas accumulated along those courses of conduct which 
promote the greatest happiness, or a more immediate in- 
spiration from that " Power in the universe ;wrhich makes 
for righteousness," it is the most priceless of human facul- 
ties. In many delinquents it is so far wanting or defective 
that they may properly be classed as moral imbeciles. In 
many others it is so far perverted that they regard them- 
selves the victims of social tyranny. But a vast number 
have a clear apprehension of their wrongdoing. They 
know, when violating the law, that they are seeking the 
gratification of their own passions at the cost of suffering to 
others. They know that their punishment is just, fiut 
each, with Milton, may urge of the spirit of enlightened 
philanthropy — 
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"What in me is dark, 
** lUumine ; what is low, raise and supporf 

Even over the entrances of its prisons for incorrijgibles the 
State should never affix the mournful legend which Dante 
found at the gate of Hades. And the most miserable de- 
linquent may find courage in the thought that escape was 
found by Bunyan's pilgrims even from the dungeons of 
Despair, and that a few steps from those dungeons brought 
them to the Delectable Mountains, from which were gained 
yisions of the Eternal City itself. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Nelson J. Gatbs : 

I see but little in the lecture to invite onfaTonible criticism. It 
seems to me that modem science in the departments of psychology 
and sociology has convinced thoughtful men that the moral and men- 
tal natures of men are controUed by inexorable law, and in considering 
the question of punishment and its effects upon the community we 
must take into consideration the causes that produce crime. If we are 
to be sympathetic our sympathy must be based upon these principles. 
Emerson says : ** While the code of natural law is so brief and simple 
that it could be written upon the thumb-nail or upon 9 lady's signet- 
ring, every bubble upon a dashing stream is a key to some mystery of 
the universe.** The cause of vicious volition: that is the mystery. 
What has produced itt How far is it due to heredity! How far to 
environment! The lecturer has not put much stress upon heredity; 
but the subject is a subtle one, in regard to which we have no better 
teacher than analogy. Look at an orchard of a thousand trees of a 
natural stock. They may have the same amount of rain, sunshine, 
and cultivation, but they will grow differently, and the differences all 
come from heredity— the nature of the organisms. But by culture and 
environment— budding, grafting, etc. — ^we can produce grand and 
nearly uniform results. So with the child ; but we can not eradicate 
entirely his fundamental nature. Experience shows that it is not safe 
to depend entirely on reformatory institutions to make good citizens. 
It is impossible to reform aU. 

The volition of men is not wholly controlled by judgment It may 
be my judgment that I should have an appetite, but 'that doesn't in- 
sure my eathig. It is my judgment that I ought to avoid certain 
things, but that doesn't affect my strong desire for those things. The 
actions of the will are the exact piquet of antecedent causes. Good 
or vicious thoughts can not arise without causes which lie beyond the 
power and scope of the senses ; and therefore we are not t-o be too hard 
in fixing the penalty for criminal acts in a spirit of revenge. I be- 
Heve the will is fully conditioned. If this is so, nothing could have 
been any different Why, then, should men be punished ! One may 
say in five minutes after an act is performed, " I wish I hadn't done 
this," but a new factor has come in to change his determination. If 
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the cold law of necessity prevails in mind, what right have we to pun- 
ish! The penalty may be imposed as a deterrent to others. The 
knowledge of it becomes a part of their enyironment and education. 
Society is thos organized on the basis of the recognition of the fact 
that the will is conditioned. We punish for self-protection* Why 
kill a rattlesnake t Not to punish the snake, for he simply asserts his 
nature. So the criminal asserts his nature, and is not to be punished 
unless he intrudes on our interests. Laws do not make men moral in 
essence. If the only things that prevent me from robbing are police 
and jails, then I am a robber. Society is protected by the police and 
jails, but it is no help to my moral nature. A man who is restrained 
from violence by a sense of right is a good citizen, and he who is not 
so restrained must be restrained by fear. I do not think the criminal 
is to be considered. Whether he is in a solitary cell or woiking is of 
no moment We must not be cruel, of course ; but we must use what- 
ever means are necessary to protect society. 

It is a matter of record that three quarters of the crime and extreme 
poverty are the result of intemperance. What is intemperance t It is 
a purely physical condition— the effect of certain gases or drugs upon 
the brain ; but the law imposes the full penalty whether the crime is 
committed in soberness or in drunkenness— and it does this very prop- 
erly. Crime as well as intemperance is really a disease. In the light 
of our present knowledge it is an insult to science to say that moral 
depravity is not purely the result of physical derangement. 

Mr. Z. B. BaoGKWAT, Superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory : 

No better statement of the change of theory in the treatment of 
criminals from the old to the new penology can be found than that in 
the January number of an English quarterly. The Journal of Mental 
Science. It is as follows: "(1) The old principle of punishment 
must give place to the idea of social protection ; (2) the criminal must 
be studied instead of studying the criminal act ; (8) there are two 
factors in crime— psycho-physical organization and external circum- 
stances." 

From this premise it would seem to follow that the true function 
of the criminal trial is simply to determine the question of the guilt 
of the criminal, and whether the safety — perhaps the welfare— of 
society requires his restraint When the Court has committed the 
criminal to custody, then its whole duty is discharged. Another tri- 
bunal of administering experts should prescribe what shall be the treat- 
ment of the prisoner and what the period of his detention, and the 
extent of his supervision afterward. 
Not any salutary treatment can be prescribed, nor can restraints be 
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wisely relaxed without a yery full inquiry into the corporeal, the psy- 
chical, and the emotional or spiritual idiosyncrasies of the man ; and 
it is equally important to know what obstacles to recovery lie in the 
inherited impulses, and what has been wrought into the being by 
euTironment as weU. 

I know not whether there is an anatomically-determined criminal 
type, but the daily close observation of fresh criminals reveals asym- 
metries and peculiarities that suggest congenital physical degenera- 
tion, giving a defective human machine incapable, under the strain of 
social contact, of good or orderly performance. The criminal is one 
who is, for one reason or another, out of adjustment with his social 
relations, and the treatment should be to adjust or readjust him to his 
environment It is found that some young criminals are not subject- 
ively criminous, but are out of place in society, and it comes to pass 
that for such to find the true niche and place them in it recovers them 
from the predatory to the productive class. The great mass of im- 
prisoned criminals, however, require for safe rehabilitation much more 
than that ; they need, throughout their complex natures, to be made 
over, reformed, and, if it were possible, they should, some of them, be 
literally bom again. This regeneration can not be accomplished by 
imprisonment under the usual punitive sentence system and under the 
ordinary circumstances of confinement in the average State prison, for 
such imprisonment affords neither adequate motive nor needed facili- 
ties for improvement Within a few years past it has come to be 
generally accepted by those best informed upon the subject that for 
the protection of society by the treatment of criminals in prison there 
are at least three essentials—namely : (a) The indeterminate sentence in 
place of time sentences ; (p) some measure of classification and gradu- 
ation of prisons and prisoners, which again necessitates a thoroughly 
worked marking system, covering and accomplishing physical, techno- 
logical, disciplinary, and scholastical training; (e) the conditional re- 
lease or parole of prisoners with subsequent legalized supervision and 
control 

At the Elmira Reformatory, by the legislative act, and in actual 
administration, these conditions are supplied, and my observation of 
their application in very nearly six thousand cases during the past seven- 
teen years shows that prisoners, when first received at the prison under 
the improved system, are by it brought into a favorable frame of 
mind. The inevitable, if unconscious, antagonism between the pris- 
oner who wishes to go and the warden determined to keep him is dis- 
sipated, and in place of it there exists complete unity of purpose, the 
warden and the prisoner consulting and working together for the 
prisoner's early release. There is afterward, when the prisoner desires 
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) and the warden demands exertion, frequently a difference between 
them, but never a difference of aim, only of method, which is more 
readily reconciled. 

The prisoner becomes at onoe interested and usually anxious to pro- 
gress in the way pointed out to him as the condition of liberty, and, 
however feeble his ambition or deep his discouragement, hope is never 
, entirely quenched ; there always remains a point of growth, the pos- 
sibility of new endeavor with improved behavior. The concord of the 
management and the man, together with the vitalizing element of 
'hope, constitute a favorable subjective condition for elevating educa- 
tional processes which, stimulated and assisted by superimposed train- 
ing, is irresistible, and is quite sure to accomplish desirable improve- 
ment when there is a sufficient physical basis— soundness of tissue- 
to sustain a degree of intellectual life and moral self-control necessary 
for properly regulated conduct when again the prisoner is in the 
associations and competitions of free life. 

The cure or reformation of the criminal consists not alone in better 
intentions, for intentions change as the weather-cock changes, with 
altered outward circumstances ; but there must be created new habi- 
tudes — the old when repressed gradually lose strength, and new ac- 
tivities bring in new tastes and impulses dominating the old. When 
by any mean?, persuasive or compulsive, the life of the prisoner is so 
directed and practiced that the vital currents course in new molecular 
channels, giving satisfactory or safe instinctive conduct under condi- 
tions similar to those he must meet on his discharge, then the prisoner 
should be released, for the State seeks not evangelism but citicism 
(good citizenship) only. 

The new prison science has for its sole object the reformation of 
the prisoner for the protection of society, and it is confidently declared 
that there is no other sure protection. Of course, the prisoner, while 
immured, can not continue his depredations, but he is an object of the 
public care which is maintained at considerable expense ; and since 
he must sooner or later be released, he is likely to be then tenfold 
more dangerous, unless changed, reformed, during his confinement 
Indeed, every conceivable purpose of. imprisonment for crimes, 
whether it be protection, punishment, vindication of the majesty of the 
law, or the satisfying of clamorings for vengeance, is best accom- 
plished by aiming solely at reformation. 

The true reformatory is not the product of sentimentalism, yet 
the sentiment of humanity underlies and pervades it. Little or no 
importance is attached to the pleasure or momentary happiness of 
inmates, but rather regard is had for their welfare, which is more 
than present enjoyment They are compelled to observe the eondi- 
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tiona of happiness, instead of ohiidishlj chasing a phantasm of happi- 



The institutionary government of the modem reformatory is, and 
most be, an antocraoy under which voluntariness has full scope when 
it is manifested in the right direction ; but, as has already been inti- 
mated, the principle of compulsion is necessary and must be freely and 
vigorously applied whenever there is need of it As the system of 
sentence, under the new law, is without regulation of punishments, so 
the administration of the prison discipline leaves retribution out alto- 
gether, and discourages, too, all waste of time and effort for retrievement 
The low landing place of the prisoners who fall is made at once a new 
point of departure for another ascent ; each achievement is the foothold 
for another effort. 

The administrative methods are, when summarized, substantially 
as follows: In place of the stereotyped superficial inquiries of the 
old system, the prisoner on admission is now most carefully examined 
for a very complete biographical record, the inquiry covering the an- 
cestral history for one or two generations ; evidences of degeneration 
And disease; mental endowment and conditions; degree of moral 
sense and general sensitiveness. During such an^examination, which 
is always made by the superintendent in person, impressions are re- 
ceived and information obtained which naturally readily suggest the 
best course of treatment, a record of which is made at the time. After 
fuU explanations, instructions, and such inspirations as the officer may 
be able to impart, the prisoner goes into harness in physical training, 
the military organization, technological instruction, the school of let- 
ters, and to any special prudential conditions or treatment to which, 
after medical and expert educational examination, the superintendent 
may assign him. 

Now the marking system, losses and gains under which are ex- 
pressed in monetary terms, meets him on every side ; there is before 
him a long (it should be actually indeterminate) period of possible im- 
prisonment or the desirable alternative of an early release, if only he 
can earn it. A straight and narrow path of honest conduct, with 
manly self-control, is before him as the condition of enlargement ; every 
attempt to find a short cut or by-path casts him backward ; he can not 
escape it and he soon finds that he can not be comfortable and refuse 
or neglect to walk in it As men more mature, burdened in free life 
with reponsibilities and cares which for some legitimate ambition 
they bear and guard, regulate their life and conduct so as to promote 
their object, so these ignorant or thoughtless and selfish young men 
take up duties to be performed, incur risks that jeopard thdr progress, 
and find it necessary to restrain as well as exert themselves, first, for 
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the love of liberty, then afterward, with rery many of them, for the 
love of the pursaits and prospects themselves, whose ennobling influ- 
ence supplies new and better satisfactions. 

At Elmira there are fifteen hundred young felons of average age, 
say, of twenty-one years. The powerful incentives of their situation, 
the choice opportunities supplied them, the stimulating control that 
is over them, serve to supply an animated mass of mind and men 
whose direction and guidance calls for vigilant skill and constitutes a 
most fascinating occupation. The current experience of the director 
is full of interesting and instructive incidents illustrating and proving 
the soundness of the principles of reformative instead of punitive treat- 
ment for prisoners ; but I must not communicate them here. 

I will conclude by saying that we may congratulate ourselves and 
our fellow-citizens that we live to see spread upon the statute books 
of so great a State as New York the somewhat modified, but neverthe- 
less the advanced, principle of the indeterminate sentence, whereby it 
is decreed that they who offend against us shall be forgiven, not when 
they have suffered an estimated equivalent of pain as penalty, but 
when they can show reasonable evidence that they are so changed as to 
be safe, self-supporting members of the community. Not only this, but 
that out of the resources of the people whose laws are violated is gen- 
erously supplied institutions and apparatus and instruction to recover 
our enemy, the criminal, to a respectable place in society again, and 
that the enlightened public sentiment throughout the Commonwealth 
enables discharged prisoners from the reformatories to find entrance 
into business and friendships in good society. 

And, finally, let us be glad that, having emerged from the hard doc- 
trines of former times into more scientific and humane sentiments 
about sin and crime, we have at the same time learned to rely for 
reformation of character less than formerly on the preaching to pris- 
oners of purely religious dogma, and more upon education. Not mere 
common school cramming, but a broadened educational rigime, whose 
fullness embraces physical renovation, technological training, in- 
crease of mental powers, and such presentations and study of Nature 
and of society, that there appears in consciousness the dawning idea of 
a Creator who is the common Father of us all, and with this the sense 
of universal kinship. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes : 

Mr. Emerson has somewhere said: "An acceptance of the senti- 
ment of love throughout Christendom for a season would bring the 
felon and outcast to our side in tears, with the devotion of his faculties 
to our service." We are beginning to see, however, that the mere 
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9mt\fwnt of love is not enough. There are those who, in their senti- 
mental attitude toward the criminal classes, love " not wisely, but too 
well " ; or, if not too well, at least far from wisely. Here love must be 
tempered by justice and wisdom ; it must call to its aid the counsels 
of science and the teachings of evolution. I have just been reading 
anew the noble essay of Herbert Spencer on Prison Ethics, printed in 
the British Quarterly Review a third of a century ago, and have been 
forcibly struck with its exceedingly modem tone. Indeed, it may be 
truthfully said that all our advance in the treatment of criminals in 
recent years has been along the lines laid down in that essay. Com- 
paring it with the able lecture of this evening, and the admirable 
paper of Mr. Brockway, one could not help noting the identity of 
purpose, and usually of method, therein indicated. Mr. Spencer herein 
advocated the indeterminate sentence, wise methods of prison labor 
with compensation, the mark system, and the physical, intellectual, 
and moral culture of the criminal, now so admirably enforced by 
Superintendent Brockway at that model institution the Elmira Re- 
formatory. Mr. Spencer lays down the principle that ** institutions 
are ultimately determined by the nature of the citizens living under 
them," and therefore recognizes the relativity of the law as to the 
application of penal methods, whereby harsher methods are required 
under an arbitrary government and in an immature stage of social 
development ; but he strongly emphasizes the fact that harsh measures 
are always liable to survive when society has advanced to a higher 
status, which renders their administration barbarous, nnscientiflc, and 
positively injurious, and that justice is best satisfied when it is wisely 
tempered with humanity. I agree with Mr. Spencer and Mr. Brock- 
way that retributive punishments are whoUy out of place in our 
modem civilized communities, and must here dissent from the position 
taken by the lecturer. I also strongly dissent from even his qualified 
advocacy of capital punishment It seems to me that the demand for 
a swift and certain execution of the law with which he introduced his 
remarks on this subject is, in fact, a powerful argument against capital 
pimishment ; for all our experience proves that public sentiment in 
this country will not permit the swift enforcement of this supreme 
penalty, or its general enforcement at any period, even for homicidal 
crimes. Within the past year (1892) there have been six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-one cases of homicide in this country, and 
only one hundred and seven legal executions. To these may be added 
two hundred and thirty-six lynchings. The fact that Italy and other 
European countries have outstripped us in abolishing this relic of 
barbarism, and that no evil effects have followed its abolition, even in 
a country which we habitually associate with the ready appeal to the 
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stiletto, should lead us to wiser conclusions. The certainty of im- 
prisonment for life at hard labor, or even for a limited period of 
sufficient duration, with wise restriction of the pardoning power, 
would be far more effective as a deterrent than capital punishment as 
now admmistered in this country. I agree with the lecturer that 
Dante's mournful legend should never bar out all hope, even from the 
breasts of the most hardened criminals; and when life is taken, hope 
is extinguished forever. 

On one other point it seems to me that an unjust conclusion may be 
drawn from the statistics presented by the lecturer. It is said that fifty- 
five per cent of the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory are of foreign 
birth or parentage. But Mr. Brockway informs me that two thirds 
of the inmates of that instituticm came from New York city and 
Brooklyn, and in these cities, I believe, a much larger proportion of 
the population than that is of foreign birth and parentage.* It would 
therefore appear that here, as elsewhere in this country, the alarming 
increase in crime in recent years has been proportionately greater 
among our native than among our foreign population. However 
painful may be the confession, we are bound to look at the facts as 
they are, and to do no injustice to our foreign population. The ques- 
tion of preventive measures is of prime importance ; but lack of time 
forbids its discussion. Above all things, the management of our penal 
institutions should be kept out of politics and placed only in the 
hands of enlightened and competent officials. It is our duty as citi- 
zens to use every influence in our power to this end. In our State 
Reformatory we have a noble object lesson, showing how such institu- 
tions should be conducted. Fortunate indeed shaU we be when all 
our prisons, jails, and reformatories have wardens and superintendents 
as just, firm, wise, and enlightened as Superintendent Brockway. 

I do not agree with Mr. Gates that the criminal is not to be con- 
sidered. We are bound to deal justly by him as by any other citizen. 
A criminal forfeits his rights only in proportion as he violates the 
rights of other individuals or endangers the peace of society. Ex- 
perience at Elmira and elsewhere proves that a certain proportion, not 
small, of persons with criminal tendencies may, under proper dis- 
cipline and training, be made good citizens. It is our duty to bring 
all possible means to bear toward this end. 

Me. McKeen briefly thanked the audience for its cordial reception 
of his paper, but declined to reply at length to criticisms. 

* The census of 1800 shows that in the entire State of New York only forty-two 
per cent of the inhabitants are of unmixed native parentage. In the citiea the 
proportion is ttiU lower. 
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EVOLUTION OF CHARITIES AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Bt Amos G. Waeneb, Ph. D. 

How Natural Sbleotioit operates in Race 
Improvement. 

Next to its efficiency as a means of race improyement, 
the most striking characteristic of natural selection is its 
enormous wastefulness. Heedless of the lapse of time, prod- 
igal of life and indifferent to suffering) the forces of Na- 
ture-apart-from-man work out surely, but at fearful cost, 
the differentiation and improvement of species. A hun- 
dred different characteristics may be essential to the survival 
of a given organism under eiven conditions, and to fail in 
one essential is as surely fatal as to fail in all. For a defect 
in any one of many essentials the punishment of Nature is 
death. If a given person, fitted m all other ways to pro- 
mote the advancement of a race, can not resist an attack of 
small-pox, that person, setting aside conscious effort to pre- 
vent the disease, must die, and so must perish all who are 
similarly weak until the race shall be made up of persons 
impervious to this disease. If a young man who is ntted in 
all other ways for high success under the conditions of mod- 
ern life has neglected to learn to swim, and then permits 
himself to fall into deep water. Nature calmlv eliminates 
him as one of the unfit If the population of a thriving 
town is indiscreet enough to live beneath a reservoir not 
adequately strong. Nature hurls over them the waters of a 
Conemaugh flood, and all that quantity of prosperous and 
useful life is obliterated, merely to give to other communi- 
ties a hint that they must employ engineers more competent 
or more honest 

From the extermination of young codfish to the decay 
and disappearance of the races of men, nonsentient Nature 
operates in the same successful but remorseless way. The 
wolf that can not bear starvation, or the Englishman that 
can not he&r the tropic heat of India, must pay the penalty 
of death for their respective weaknesses. But early in the de- 
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velopment of living beings instincts appear which tend to 
economize time and life in the process of evolution. One of 
the earliest instincts of this sort is that which prompts ani- 
mals to care for their young. Some shield is interposed 
between the helpless in&nts of the lower orders and the re- 
morseless operations of nonsentient iN^ature. In the higher 
orders of life the sentiment extends beyond the family, and 
an instinctive desire to preserve the life of others defeats 
the uneconomical ruthlessness of Nature. Thus comes in 
what maybe called instinctive selection as opposed to natu- 
ral selection in a narrow sense. The charitable impukey 
the desire to help the destitute to prolong life and make it 
happier and fuller, has, until recently, been an instinct only. 

The Characteristics of Human Selection. 

Finally there has been introduced an element which may 
be termed rational selection. It comes to be perceived that 
those who, for some reason, are not capable of coping with the 
local and temporary conditions which surround them, may 
yet be of great use to the race, if preserved from Nature or 
from instinct by the conscious ana purposeful intervention 
of man. It thus happens that we practice vaccination that 
the scourge of small-pox may not run its former course and 
harden the race only after it has destroyed the larger part 
of it. We see, or think we see, that the time of the race 
can be better employed than in becominff inured to small- 
pox, and we modify the process of natural selection in order 
that the process of evolution may take a short cut toward 
its final goal. For similar reasons, if it be possible, we throw 
a life-preserver to a drowning man that all the energy and 
time that had been spent in rearing him may not be wasted 
merely because he did not know how to swim. We send re- 
lief to Johnstown in order that cold and famine may not 
supplement the devastation of the flood. We hold it to be 
our business so to modify conditions as to make certain the 
survival of those who are fit from the standpoint of race 
improvement. As Professor Ward puts it, "the environ- 
ment transforms the animal, while man transforms the en- 
vironment." 

** So we, considering everywhere 

Great Nature's purpose in her deeds, 
And finding that oi fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear '* — 
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considering these things, I say, we study agriculture, and 
try to plant the seeds so that more of them will germinate 
than under the natural rSgime. 

For the purposes of this evening, then, we consider human 
selection — that is, selection as it affects human beings — to be 
made up of three elements. First, natural selection in a 
very narrow sense, meaning bv this the selection that results 
from the operations of the blind forces of Nature — from 
winds and floods and droughts, from cold and heat and 
earthquakes, and from all pestilences having their origin 
in causes beyond human control. Secondly, there is what 
may be called instinctive selection, by which I mean that 
selection which results incidentally from the instincts of 
man or from his purposeful acts which are not designed to 
influence selection. As examples of this we may take the 
extermination of a tribe in which the combative instincts of 
the individuals are so strong that they can not co-operate 
for mutual defense, or the death without surviving issue of 
the debauchee and the prostitute, or the extinction by pesti- 
lence of the instinctively dirty and unclean, or the tenaency 
to survive and m^iltiply of sober and thrifty people like the 
Friends. Thirdly, there is an element in human selection 
which we may call rational selection. We have an example 
of this when the State enacts laws against murder and sup- 
presses private war; when it drains a malarial swamp or 
provides for sanitary inspection in order to lower the death 
rate ; when it forbids child labor and endeavors to prevent 
the unhealthful employment of women; when the com- 
munity guarantees tne destitute from starvation or death 
from exposure ; whenever, in short, any action is taken for 
the set purpose of affecting the death rate or the birth rate, 
or for promoting the public health. 

CoMPABisoN" OP Natural, Instinctive, and Rational 
Selection. 

Natural selection, using the term in the narrow sense 
above indicated, is perfectly ruthless and fearfully wasteful. 
Instinctive selection is a step toward something better, some- 
thing more economical of time and energy and life; but 
the ^vance is still made blindly with many halts and retro- 
gressions and excursions into no thoroughfares. The excess- 
ive development of the sexual instinct which at one time 
is necessary to the survival and development of the race. 
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may at another destroy the welfare of the race which it 
once promoted. The instinct of the fighter, at one time 
necessary to preserve its owner in the rude struggles of the 
time, may at another get Its owner hung for muMer. The 
instinctive impulse to aid the destitute and to keep the poor 
from starving, which results in more economical evolution 
at one time, may at another be the agent which wastef ully 
prolongs the existence of those who are unfit from the stand- 
point of race improvement. 

Rational selection at the first, and at its poorest, is only a 
shade better than instinctive selection. Indeed, in cases of 
definite blundering it may have worse results than instinc- 
tive selection. Indeed, it is hard to tell in any given case 
how far we should allow our reason to dominate our im- 

Eulses. But it is manifest that rational selection, at its 
est, and in its possibilities, is the superior of the other two 
forms, and those races will eventually survive which practice 
it most constantly and most wisely. 

In so far as the impulse to aid one's fellow-men has here- 
tofore affected human selection, it has formed a part of in- 
stinctive rather than of rational selection. Pity for the 
helpless, the diseased, and the destitute did not originate in 
the reasoning faculties any more than did maternal love. 
Indeed, it might have seemed that a people that charged it- 
self with the task of supporting the weaklings would have 
been fatally handicappea ; that it was irration^ to assist in- 
capables to survive ; and we frequently hear it urged to-day 
that the giving of relief promotes the survival of the unfit 
But experience has indicated that those communities and 
peoples that have developed largely the charitable instinct, 
properly so called, have been tne ones that survived. In 
the many instances that might be cited where the depend- 
ent classes have become so numerous as to drag down the 
community, a closer examination will show that the altruis- 
tic impulse had degenerated or been counterfeited, and we 
do not recall any race that is even reported to have become 
extinct through the excess of genuine brotherly love. 

Utility of the Charitable Impulse. 

The survival of those peoples that have the altruistic 
sentiment strongly developed is perhaps a suflScient answer, 
from the evolutionary standpoint, to tnose who object to all 
philanthropic undertakings as mischievous meddling with 
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the beni^ course of Nature ; and yet, perhaps, it is worth 
while to introduce a parenthesis, in answer to the questions, 
Why not be brutal ? Why not chloroform diseased babies " 
and aged paupers? Why not shoot down the Indians and 
drown the inmates of our insane asylums? Perhaps for the 
purposes of this parenthesis these questions suflBciently 
answer themselves if we add to them the question. What 
would be the effect of such a course upon the state of feel- 
ing existing between employer ana employed, between 
debtor and creditor, and between all the myriad atoms that 
make up modern society? Do we not know instinctively 
that a return to barbarism in this way would return us to 
barbarism in other ways ? The question. Why not be brutal ? 
has further been answered by anticipation : Because it is not 
economical. And, finally, if we are asked why the vicious 
and the profligate, the dirty and the diseased, can not be 
allowed to exterminate themselves, run their course and 
perish, we can answer that gangrene will not do the work of 
caustic. Social cancers infect a larger portion of the body 
politic than they eat away. 

Influence of Eeligious Sanctions on the 
Charitable Impulse. 

Whatever begot the charitable impulse in the first place, 
it survived because it was useful ; and any impulse or nabit 
that is for the good of the race is likely, in the course of 
time, to be fixed and its practice insured by religious sanc- 
tion. Almost all customs, including the organization of the 
Government and of the family, and even habits of cleanli- 
ness and diet, have been thus confirmed. For present pur- 
poses we need not bother ourselves with teleolo^cal con- 
siderations, nor inquire whether the religious sanctions begot 
the useful habits de novOy or whether the useful habits origi- 
nated through spontaneous variation, and were then seized 
upon and perpetuated by the religious instinct. 

To whatever source we may trace the sentiment of pity 
and the desire to relieve the destitute, this, at least, is sure 
that it had not been in existence long before it was re-en- 
forced by religious sanctions. In the language of the Ven- 
didad, as quoted by Mr. Crocker : " The riches of the in- 
finite God will be bestowed upon him who relieves the poor.'* 
Or, according to a Hindu epic, " He who giveth without 
stint food to a fatigued wayfarer, never seen oef ore, obtain- 
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eth merit that is great." In China, long before the Chris- 
tian era, and in some sort with religious encouragement and 
guidance, there were refuges for a^ed and sick poor, free 
schools for poor children, free eating-houses for wearied 
laborers, associations for the distribution of second-hand 
clothing, and societies for paying the expenses of marriage 
and burial among the poor.* 

But religious sanctions sometimes deteriorate the very 
impulse that they are supposed to strengthen. When the 
religious re-enforcement of a charitable impulse has been the 
desire to do the will of the Heavenly Father, wishing only 
good to his children, it has not only strengthened the altru- 
istic impulse, but has uplifted and ennobled it. When, on 
the other hand, it has been a mere desire to escape hell and 
enter heaven, or to propitiate a more or less unreasonable 
deity, we have had the acts of charity without the motive, the 
letter that killeth without the spirit that giveth life. The 
grim threat of the Talmud — "The house that does not open 
to the poor shall open to the physician" — ^is typical of many 
passages that might be quoted from the older religious writ- 
ings. Under the influence of such threats or of more direct 
ones, many a man has felt constrained to aid the poor for 
purely selfish reasons; to do some overt act that he thought 
prescribed, in order that it might be accounted to him for 
righteousness. We all know how the teachings of the New 
Testament were so distorted by the mediaeval Church that 
princely gifts to the poor were made for the selfish purpose 
of benefiting the giver's soul, and with entire disregard of 
the results upon the recipients of relief. Indeed, so purely 
selfish, and even commercial, were the reasons which led the 
people of the middle ages to give to the poor, that one person, 
whom Prof. Huxley has quoted, spoke of such gifts as 
" merely a species of fire insurance." 

Almsgiving No Charity; Failure of the Church 
AS AK Almoner. 

We shall find, as we review the various forms of the chari- 
table impulse, that the objective effects almost invariably 
deteriorate in consequence of a deterioration of the subjec- 
tive motive. When almsdeed takes the place of charity, the 

• See Oooker, Problems In American Society, p. 61. I am indebted to Mr. 
Crooker for anj qrmptoms of erudition that may appear in this part of the 
lecture. 
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poor are not helped, but merely fed and clothed, and too 
frequently degraded. Further than this, however valuable 
religion may be as a motive power urging people to chari- 
table deeds, the ecclesiastical organization, the Church, as 
an administrator of relief funds on a large scale, has seldom 
been a success. The work of the Church and of religious 
people has been most successful as an initiator of charitable 
un(fertakinKS. New classes of sufferers have been sought 
out and helped ; new methods of helping them have been 
invented and applied ; but when the community had been 
educated up to the point where it saw that a large chari- 
table work needed doing, and when the methods of doin^ 
this work had been auite thoroughly elaborated and reduced 
to a routine, the usefulness of tne Church organization as 
the community's almoner has been pretty well at an end. 
Specialists in spiritual matters do not appear to be the best 
aaministrators of material relief. This comes only in part 
from the deterioration of the charitable impulse already 
referred to, and only in part from the worldliness which 
creeps into a wealthv church or^nization. It comes very 
largely from the tendency of ecclesiastical almoners to for- 
get the material effects oi their work, through concentration 
of their thoughts upon things spiritual. In our modem 
churches there is very little of the selfish element which in- 
duces the church members to give for the sake of their own 
souls, but there is too much of the giving which serves only 
as a bait to bring the unrepentant within the spiritual reach 
of a particular denomination. The "fire-insurance" ele- 
ment has disappeared, but the element of interdenomina- 
tional competition takes its place. Material relief is scat- 
tered about as a farmer scatters com about his feet when he 
wishes to bring the chickens about him in order to catch 
some of them. So blind are many of the workers to the 
effect upon the poor of this sort of relief-giving, that a 
charity organizationist in a large American city once told 
m^ thatrthe relief -giving female missionary was the bane of 
his life. 

The State as Almonee. 

So common has been the failure of the Church to be a 
good almoner when administering large funds, that in most 
countries the heaviest part of the burden of relieving the 
poor has been transferred to the state. In England the 
Church was deprived of her almonership at the time of the 
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Reformation ; in France, only at the close of the last cen- 
tury ; and4n Italy the great charitable endowments adminis- 
tered by the Church have been secularized only within the 
last few years. But so complete has this change actually 
been that a recent volume by Hubert- Valleroux, urging that 
the public authorities in France should loosen their hold 
upon the relief funds now administered in that country by 
the Bureaux de Bienfaisance, and that the Church should 
again become the community's largest almoner, is a reaction- 
ary plea to which no one seems likely to give heed. And 
yet this author is right when he claims that the charities of 
France were largely begotten and developed by the Church. 
It is mainly through church influence that the community 
has been educated up to a point where it insists that this 
large mass of relief work shall be done. None the less, it is 
proper that after individuals and the Church have experi- 
mented and found out what needs doing, the doing of it 
should often be intrusted to the state. 

This tendency from ecclesiastical to state administration 
of relief *giving was confirmed at the close of the last cen- 
tury, when the religious dogma of the brotherhood of man 
was paralleled by the political dogma of the equality of men. 
Among the rights which the revolutionary governments of 
France held to be inherent in the individual was the right 
to labor and the ri^ht to be saved from starvation. The 
"passion for humanity" not only led to the extravagant 
guarantees given by the revolutionary governments of 
France, but indirectly it encouraged the lavish giving of 
outdoor relief, which proved such a curse in England. 
This lavish giving of public outdoor relief, which has been 
repeatedly cited as an example of the limitless power for 
harm inherent in the state, resulted, as Chalmers pointed 
out, in taking money from the thrifty by taxation and giv- 
ing it to the thriftless in the name of charity. It was al- 
tered greatly for the better by the Poor Law reform of 
1834. In the modifications of political philosophy that 
have come about since 1848, the justification of public 
poor-relief has been much changed. It is now oftenest 
' justified on the grounds of expediency, and, curiously 
enough, those countries which theoretically give relief as a 
right which the individual may demand do not differ 
greatly in the practical administration of the poor law 
from those which give relief as a favor and as a matter of 
expediency. 
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Influence op the Laissez-faiee Doctrine. 

But " eauality " was not the first word in the political 
creed of the revolutionary epoch from 1776 to 1848. The 
first word was " liberty," and while the passion for human- 
ity, acting on political theories, tended greatly to extend 
public relief, at the same time the passion for liberty, oper- 
ating through economic theory, begot the doctrine of 
laissez faire^ and tended to limit public relief work or 
to abolish it altogether. Eeally, though not avowedly, the 
economists put the emphasis on "liberty," and the poli- 
ticians the emphasis on " equality," and in both cases the 
emphasis was rather too strong. The economists rendered 
invaluable aid in the reform of the poor laws, but the fact 
that they several times said " Don't to good purpose em- 
boldened them to say it sometimes when they had much 
better have said " Do. Napoleon's maxim, " Open the way 
for talent," is an excellent maxim for those who have talent, 
but how about those who have it not ? While the former 

i)re8S on to the opening made for them, it is likely that the 
atter will be crushed. " Whoso in the press," said Carlyle, 
" is trodden down, has only to lie there and be trampled 
broad," and this was his way of formulatinff the conclusion 
which he thought he found in some poor3aw commission 
reports that h^ been written by economists. The school 
of political economy of Cobden and John Bright — the Man- 
chester School, as the Germans call it — implied in their 
teaching that philanthropy was only a mischievous tinker- 
ing with matters much better left to themselves. 

But utilitarianism was triumphant on the side of both 
political and economic theory, and practice was brought to 
conform with the new philosophy. People were no longer 
lavishly given relief simply because abstract reasoning indi- 
cated that they had a " right " to it, and, on the other hand, 
the community never consented to let the destitute suffer 
and die, simply because the " dismal science " indicated that 
that was the proper thing to do. The relief work of the 
Church, the state, and the individual has been brought to 
the base of expediency, and neither theological nor philo- 
sophical consiaerations are sufficient to compel the contin- 
ued doing of that which experience indicates to be unwise. 

It has already been indicated, in a general way, that be- 
tween the time of the Eeformation and the present a very 
large amount of relief work has been undertaken by the 
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state. In New York State alone — the Empire State of a 
country that was once thought to be quarantined against 
pauperism by the Declaration of Independence— considerably 
more than one million dollars per month is paid out from 
the public treasury for charitable institutions. But are 

Eublic charities charities at all? Mrs. Lowell, you know, 
as called her work Public Relief and Private Charity, 
indicating a distinction. When a special committee of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was investigating the expendi- 
tures for charities in that State, the comnuttee took the 
ground that an instituticfn supported from the proceeds of 
taxation was not a charity at all. The Indiana otate Board 
of Charities, on the other hand, say that it is proper to call 
' a public institution for the relief of the poor a charitable 
institution, since it is sympathy for the poor that induces 
the legislators to vote the money ; and it is sympathy for 
the poor that induces their constituents to uphold them in 
so doing. It would surely be unwise to quarrel with a pop- 
ular nomenclature for the sake of a fine distinction which 
after all may not be justifiable. 

Differentiation of Educational from Charitable 
Institutions. 

Historically we find, as already indicated, that what the 
state is now doing was formerly done by the Church, or by 
private associations, or by individuals. When the work be- 
came large, and it was certain the community demanded the 
doing of it, and the methods of doing it had been well de- 
veloped, then it was unloaded upon the state, and the state 
still bears the load. But there has been a tendency for some 
of the enterprises which started as charities to cease to be 
classed as such after the state has had control of them for a 
considerable time. I refer especially to educational institu- 
tions. These were formerly considered charities, and in law 
an incorporated school or university is still classed as an elee- 
mosynary corporation. The charities commission which 
investigated the endowed charities of England found some 
of its hardest work not in reforming and revising the insti- 
tutions for the giving of material relief, but in the grammar 
schools and other educational enterprises supported by en- 
dowments. The free schools of England were long spoken 
of as " charity schools," but in this country we woiud no 
longer think of so classifying them. 
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Lying between what we now call educational institutions 
and what we now call charitable institutions are the estab- 
lishments for the education of the defective classes, as the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded. It is 
within the memory of men still living that such institutions 
as these were supported almost entirely by private contribu- 
tions and classed by their promoters as charities. Yet now 
they resent such a classification and wish to be considered 
purely educational. While this development has been going 
on, the character of their support 'has also changed and they 
are now, for the most part, maintained at public expense. 
As regards the feeble-minded, the development is behind 
that of the other two classes of defectives mentioned, and in 
the work of caring for inebriates public enterprise has as 
yet done almost nothinff. Whether or not oth^r groups of 
institutions, now classed as charitable, shall eventually come 
to be classed otherwise can not be definitely foreseen ; but 
my own impression is that there is an important practical 
and theoretical distinction between the giving of material 
relief — such as food, shelter, and clothing — ^and the giving 
merely of instruction and opportunities for self-develop- 
ment. There is in the former class of undertakings a 
possibility of degrading the recipient, which is almost en- 
tirely absent in the second class ; and it seems likely that 
the " taint of charity," whatever that may be, will always 
cling to the giving of material relief. 

Evils and Advantages of State Administbation ; 
The Subsidy Question. 

The state has been an unsatisfactory almoner in some 
ways. The element of brotherly love is at a minimum in 
relief work when it is done by public oflScials. Sometimes 
the blight of partisan politics falls upon the charities of the 
city, or the county, or the State, as it did in the old days of 
outdoor relief in Brooklyn ; as it has in Marion CounW, In- 
diana, where the volume of outdoor relief varies with the 
intensity of election excitement ; as it has in Nebraska and 
many other States, where positions in the insane asylums 
and other institutions are part of the political spoils. But 
in the main, where the work to be done is large, the state 
is the most reliable almoner that we have ; at the same time 
it should be said that the large measure of administrative 
awkwardness which has fallen to the lot of American local 
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Kovemment makes it undesirable that fhe state should un- 
dertake work which can not be done in a routine manner 
and according to pretty thoroughly generalized rules. For 
this reason outdoor relief in American cities and counties 
has usually been a source of degradation to the poor and of 
corruption to local politics. 

The adyantages of public relief work are that an income 
adequate to all that needs doing can be depended upon, and 
that under a just system of taxation all are compelled to 
contribute according to their ability. The advantages of 
private charitable organization are great economy of admin- 
istration, more personal and sympathetic interest in the 
beneficiaries, and a greater measure of inventiveness and 
adaptability of means to ends. It has therefore been fre- 
quently attempted to unite the advantages of public and 
private charities by the giving of subsidies from the public 
funds to the private charitable institutions. Few, perhaps, 
know how far this tendency has gone. In New TU)rk city 
alone nearly two million dollars per j^ear is paid into the 
treasuries of private charitable institutions. In New York 
State a single private institution receives over two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum in the form of such subsidies. 
The objections to this hybrid form of organization are, that 
by disguising pauperism it promotes it, as in the case of the 
fourteen thousand dependent children in New York city ; 
second, that it leads to the needless duplicating of institu- 
tions, as where in Maryland there are two sets of juvenile 
reformatories — one administered by the Catholics and the 
other by the Protestants ; third, that it does not take the 
charities out of politics, but merely transfers their represent- 
atives from the executive oflSces to the legislative lobby; 
and fourth, that it tends to drj^ up the sources of private 
benevolence. As illustrating this last point, it may be no- 
ticed that as public contributions to institutions for the 
education of the deaf, dumb, and blind have increased, pri- 
vate contributions have fallen off. Private donors do not 
like to have their mites hidden by the large contributions 
from the public treasury, and turn their attention to chari- 
ties that ao not receive state support. In the District of 
Columbia I have studied this matter with care, and it is 
almost uniformly true that as public support has increased 

Erivate contributions have fallen off, and in many cases they 
ave finally ceased altogether. The subsidy system, as a 
transition from private support to public support, may some- 
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times be advisable, but, wherever practiced, the state should 
have some effective means of supervising the institutions it 
subsidizes, and should have absolute control over the admis- 
sion and the discharge of the inmates whom it supports. 

Public and Peivatb Belief Woek in the United 
States. 

At the present time the state is responsible for the great 
mass of relief work in the United States. In its almshouse 
it provides for all classes not otherwise provided for, and es- 
pecially for the aged and infirm poor. In relief of the sick 
it usually provides free hospitals in the large cities, but 
where endowments have accumulated, as in Philadelphia, 
the larger part of this work is done by private institutions. 
Either directly or through subsidized institutions, it pro- 
vides for the care and training of dependent children ; it 
provides for the education, with free board and lodging, of 
the defective classes ; in its asylums or hospitals it provides 
for the ever-increasing number of the insane ; to a happily 
increasing extent it provides education and custodial care 
for the feeble-minded ; and, finally, in some cities, as Bos- 
ton, and recently in Washington, there is public provision 
for the homeless poor. The state having undertaken all 
these forms of charitable work, what now remains for pri- 
vate benevolence to do ? The same work that has always 
fallen to the lot of private benevolence — that, namely, of 
invention, experimentation, progress. Private benevolence 
showed what was possible in the way of friendly inns and 
wood-yards, and now that branch of work is about ripe for 
transfer to the public authorities. It has shown and is 
showing what can be done in the way of free kindergartens 
for the -children of the poor, and that work is being trans- 
ferred to the educational department of the local govern- 
ments ; it is showing in New York, Baltimore, and else- 
where what can be done in the promotion of thrift through 
dime saving institutions, and that work we hope will even- 
tually be transferred to a postal saving department of the 
Federal Government. Private benevolence has shown and 
is showing, in the great children's aid societies of the coun- 
try, the advantages to be derived from boarding children in 
private homes instead of herding them in great institutions ; 
and this lesson has also been learned by progressive public 
authorities in Michigan, Minnesota, the District of Golum- 
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bia^ and elsewhere. There also remains for private benevo- 
lence a very considerable amount of work which the public 
authorities can not properlv undertake. At present private 
benevolence should do all that is done in the way of out- 
door relief. It is conceivable that if we improve in the ad- 
ministrative branches of our Government, a time may come 
when the work of relieving the poor in their homes can be 
undertaken by public officials ; out such a time is yet far 
distant However this may be, there will always remain for 
private undertakings the relief work which must necessa- 
rily be re-enforced by religious exhortation and spiritual up- 
lift The Salvation Army can do much that no public 
authoritj[ can ever undertake, and there will always be relief 
work which can best be done by the minister and the mis- 
sionary. Finally, there remains for private benevolence the 
work of seeing that public authorities do their duty ; and, 
most important of all, the work of organizing and co-ordi- 
nating all the charitable agencies of our cities, counties, and 
States. The former is especially the duty of the State 
Charities Aid Association, and the latter of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 

Ethical Aspects op the Question. 

In the outline of this lecture, which was prepared before 
the man who was to give the lecture had teen chosen, the 
heading is inserted "The Effect of Indiscriminate Charity 
on Character." I ask to be excused from treating that sub- 
ject It is easy to talk upon the subject of philanthropy 
as a failure, and I have myself discussed that subject many 
times and at length ; but, as a student of political economy, 
I hold it to be my duty to say very little about it Econo- 
mists have harped enough on that string already. From 
Walter Bagehot, who said that it was doubtful whether or 
not the efforts of philanthropists to relieve their fellow-men 
had not resulted in more harm than good, to the last college 
sophomore, who has written an essay on Pauperism, they all 
know how to insist upon the dangers of relief work. At 
present and to this auaience it seems a more helpful thing 
to shadow forth, however dimly, the place of charitable 
work in evolutionary economy, and to show that we are not 
obliged to look upon all the works of philanthropy as a 
gratuitous blunder. 

The charitable impulse persists because in the long run it 
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is useful to the race that possesses it. It has a distinct 
value in so modifying environment as to save from needless 
extermination all who are in any wise fit from the stand- 
point of race improvement It is useful in that it mini- 
mizes suffering, lengthens life, and economizes energy. In 
the complex conditions of modern life self-sacrifice must 
manifest itself and do its work through modem machineir. 
It must take into its service all the implements of scientinc 
research and school itself to be wise as well as symjpathetic. 
With the same care and for the same reasons that it would 
give shelter to neglected and abandoned children, it must 
see to it that it does not encourage parents to neglect and 
abandon their children ; with the same care and for the 
same reasons that it would feed a hungry man, it must see 
to it that that man works for what he gets ; with the same 
care and for the same reasons that it assists and helps a 
woman who has been abused and abandoned by her husband, 
it must, if possible, punish the man who has abused and 
abandoned her ; with the same care and for the same reasons 
that it would insure a feeble-minded woman against star- 
vation, it must insure that same woman against the possi- 
bility of having offspring. Charity, as has been well said, 
must no longer be a means of securing merit, but a method 
of helpfulness. 

At one time it was supposed that self-seeking was invari- 
ably and inevitably bad, but the early economists " changed 
all that " and taught that enlightened self-interest was the 
salvation of industrial society. Bastiat, the rhetorician of 
economists, almost takes our breath away as he describes 
the " economic harmonies " latent in enlightened selfish- 
ness. That which produced so many evils, the economists 
declared, was only a very short-sighted species of selfish- 
ness. Now, if enlightened self-interest is a good thing, 
which it is, enlightened self-sacrifice is a better tning. One 
instinct, as well as the other, may be blind and so harmful, 
but one instinct, as well as the other, is capable of enlight- 
enment ; one, as well as the other, may be rationalized. 

Your lectures this winter have dealt with " The Factors 
in American Civilization." Amon^ such factors, enlight- 
ened self-sacrifice must find a place if America is to be loyal 
to the " high calling wherewith she is called " ; if, as thou- 
sands have fondly hoped, she is to prove herself to be that 
nation which at last shall " serve as model for the mighty 
world, and be the fair beginning of a time." 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Miss M. E. Richmond, Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, 

Baltimore, Md. : 

Some time ago I had occasion to attend a meeting called for the 
purpose of organizing reformatory work among homeless young 
women. Two protests were made, I remember, against the plan of 
work as there explained. One good lady complained that it was nar- 
row to limit the organization to one purpose ; that so much good work 
could be done for worthy old couples too. Another objected that the 
children were neglected — nothing appealed to her heart so much as 
the cry of little children. Inspired by these examples, a third person 
present moved that we bind ourselves to nothing definite ; that we re* 
main (though she did not so word it) in a state " of relatively indefi- 
nite, incoherent homogeneity." When I wrote to an officer of your 
association, Mr. Skilton, soon after about the evolution of charitable 
methods, and he replied with great frankness that the non-evolution of 
charities had attracted his attention for a long time, I thought that 
possibly he too had attended recently a meeting for the organization 
of reformatory work. 

Perhaps, to one who is in the field, the minor obstacles and discour- 
agements assume undue importance, and such a one should express 
her gratitude first of all to Prof. Warner for the larger view which 
gives charity its rightful place in the evolution of life on our planet 
It is my purpose, however, to dwell on some of the discouragements, 
hoping we may find an indication here of the path which progress 
must follow. 

Taking the more objective of these first, the daily press of our large 
cities, with some notable exceptions, is the enemy of charitable prog- 
ress. It parades the needs of our poorer neighbors in grossly exagger- 
ated descriptions, it advertises the poverty of particular families, with 
name, street, and number, in local items, where the policeman and the 
newspaper reporter figure as guardian angels ; and, worse still, it fos- 
ters that vanity which delights in the cheap, local notoriety of a chari- 
table leader. 

Another and most discouraging element in modem charity is the 
gross materialism of the charitable — a materialism which pins its faith 
to charitable cash and charitable bricks and mortar, a materialism 
which thrives too often in our churches, and finds its expression, on 
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cold days, in loaves of bread sent for distribution to police headquar- 
ters, or in free soup for the idle. Still another discouragement, and 
the natural corollary of this materialism, is the wasteful expenditure 
for charity in our largo cities. In Baltimore, which is not the most 
wealthy city of its size in the East, we spend a million and a third of 
dollars yearly in running the public and private charities of the city, 
and this takes no account of individual benefactions, which certainly 
amount to a third of a million more. Those who know the work of 
these charities most intimately feel that only a very small part of this 
money is spent in making our people permanently better, and there- 
fore happier. 

The tendency of charities to revert to a lower type should be noted. 
The wave of reform which reached our country from Elberfeld during 
the forties and resulted here in associations for the improvement of 
the condition of the poor, purposing to teach habits of thrift and self- 
help and to discourage beggary, subsided again to leave us with a 
number of relief agencies, many of them still engaged in no better 
work than the distribution of coal and groceries. The history of these 
associations reminds me of the career of that ** missing link," the as- 
cidian, who gave promise at one time of a backbone, but reverted later 
into a mere stomach. 

It has been said that the most liberal of us are superstitious in spots. 
A physician would discover your medical superstitions, and it is but 
natural that I should find myself wondering how many charitable 
superstitions are still yours. The power over us of outworn charitable 
traditions is so great that nothing but a perpetual readjustment to the 
best knowledge and experience of our time can save us from fatal fal- 
lacies. Take an illustration from Boston, of whose philanthropic 
progress we are accustomed to speak with awe. The mayor of that city 
appointed a special committee of men and women to examine and re- 
port upon the condition of its public charitable institutions. Last 
year, in their final report, the committee summed up many pages of 
admirable and most practical suggestions with the statement that pre- 
vention and cure appear to form no part of the policy of the adminis- 
tration ; that there seems to be " no policy except that of feeding and 
housing cheaply, and, on the whole, humanely, all who come." A 
critic, commenting upon this report, remarks : " Remedial charity is 
in everybody's theory but in no one's practice." I am not prepared to 
agree with him, but it is quite certain that we are all of us supplied 
with a larger body of doctrine on this subject than we have ever used. 

Is the situation quite hopeless, then t By no manner of means. I 
take the report of this Boston committee as a most hopeful sign of the 
times. When men and women are willing to spend months in the 
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careful examination and tabulation of facts for no possible personal 
gain and with the certainty of giving much necessary offense, when 
thej consent to become intimately acquainted with the most disgust- 
ing conditions and their loathsome causes, and when this knowledge 
is informed by a spirit of enlightened helpfulness, the battle is not lost. 
A new spirit is abroad — the spirit which Dr. Warner calls enlightened 
self-sacrifice. It demands a thorough acquaintance with the facts in 
their totality, and an appreciation of what others have done and are 
doing in any given charity work. In sharp contrast to the old school, 
it Insists upon the same standard of manly and womanly independence 
for every human soul, and seeks to develop habits of self-help by wise 
giving and by wise withholding. 

This new spirit came to us with a second wave of charitable re- 
form, which was first felt in 1878 from the work of Edward Denison 
and Octavia Hill in England. This wave has not subsided and left 
US in the state of the ascidian — its force is developing, through what is 
known as the charity organization movement, a well-defined vertebral 
column. 

Over eighty cities and towns in the United States have organized 
charity organization societies ; but it would be unfair to leave the im- 
pression that the spirit of the new charity has been confined within 
these bodies. On the contrary, it has leavened the whole charitable 
lump. Orphan asylums are being replaced by technical schools ; un- 
wieldy institutions by cottages, and, in the case of children, by care- 
fully selected homes in the country ; Dorcas societies, where the ladies 
of the parish met to do some sewing for a remote and shadowy class 
known as " the deserving poor," have given place to sewing schools 
and industrial workrooms; and educational philanthropy is every- 
where on the increase. ' 

In searching about for some logical progression in the history of 
charities, it has occurred to me that a hint of the possibilities as yet un- 
developed in the race's charitable instinct may be found in the growth 
of that more highly developed but, as I believe, parallel instinct — 
maternal love. Most permanent now of all human ties, it is hard to 
realize that, in the early communities, mother and child held this rela- 
tion to each other during the period of infancy only ; that motherhood 
ceased when physical helplessness was at an end. Mr. Fiske has 
shown, in his able chapter on moral genesis, how the maternal instinct 
grew with the growing faculties of man and with the increasing need 
of ante-natal education ; the more complex the needs of the child, 
the deeper the mother's love. 

Trace the history of mother love through the ages, and you can 
not fail to find many interesting analogies to the history of charitable 
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deyelopment If, in the lack of pennanenoe in our charitable relations, 
we are forced to compare ourselves to the gregarious communities of 
barbarism, the comparison may give us an enlightening glimpse of our 
unrealized possibilities. If, in artificial states of society, we find the 
mother relegating her mother's privileges and duties to hirelings, it 
will not be impossible to discover those in our own day who are will- 
ing to pay others to discharge their charitable duties. If the mother 
instinct, unenlightened and uncontrolled, has hindered race develop- 
ment at times, so too have we petted and coddled into helplessness 
those we would have helped. 

But for mother love as we know it at its best— that primal passion 
so elevated and transformed by self-sacrifice, so keenly alive to the 
threefold responsibility of motherhood, so conscious that from the 
plastic lump of flesh is demanded a symmetrical development of body, 
mind, and soul— for such love we have no parallel in charity. Such 
love must be our teacher. When we have failed in efforts to help 
our fellow-man, is it not because we were blind to the claims of 
his threefold nature t Is it not because the woe of impecuniousness 
or of physical suffering appealed more to our sluggish imaginations 
than the mental and moral lacks behind them f When we know about 
and care intensely for the whole man, when no sort of giving will con* 
tent us which fails to carry with it our time, our thought, ourselves^ 
then, indeed, may we feel that the charitable instinct has become a 
powerful factor in civilization. 

Peop. Robert Poster : 

Those who have watched carefully the evolution of charities, as I 
have done for the past forty years, must have noted certain features 
as awakening interest, inspiring hope, and accomplishing the best re- 
sults. Among the features referred to are these : 

1. The decrease of indiscriminate almsgiving. 

2. The use of scientific methods, vrith love as the impelling motive. 
8. The substitution of remunerative employment for the dole of 

alms. 

4. The divorce of institutional charity from politics. 

5. Improved dwellings for the poor, in which real and pure home 
life is possible. 

6. The establishment of benevolent agencies which are or are likely 
to become self-supporting. 

All these principles have been adopted to a considerable extent, and 
all are essential to large progress in right directions. There are, it is 
true, many persons who dissent from this; some who are reformers on 
one line, who insist that all effort and energy should be concentrated 
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on the work of shutting up the dram shops, for example, or on the 
care of neglected childhood. These, sorely, are important ; are, like 
the others, indeed, essential ; bnt no one is sufficient in itself, no one 
is the single panacea for the ills of poverty ; no one can do more than 
a part of the work of redeeming Brooklyn or New York city from 
the want and woe and wickedness which, alas! so largely abound 
there. 

In the time allotted I can only dwell on one or two of those features 
indicated as prominent in the evolution of charities. The decrease of 
the pernicious custom of indiscriminate almsgiving is more and more 
manifest, and we rejoice in it chiefly because the deserving poor are 
greatly the gainers thereby. The greatest curse possible in any com- 
munity is the bestowal of alms without previous inquiry. The con- 
sciousness of this has led gradually but surely to the adoption of 
scientific methods in charity. Especially during the past decade there 
has been a persistent endeavor to bring the teachings of science to 
bear practically on this great subject, and, without suppressing the 
sentiment of charity in the individual soul, to accomplish the greatest 
good to the greatest number through organization— through wisely 
directed institutional activities; to do this in obedience to the dic- 
tates of common sense and yet without sacrificing that spirit of human 
sympathy which Paul exalts above faith and hope, and which Henry 
Drummond rightly styles " the greatest thing in the world." That 
noble society, the Bureau of Charities, in this city, is the finest illus- 
tration known to me of the wisdom of focusing the earnest sentiment 
and sympathy of the community, and without check directing their 
flood into common-sense channels. I am deeply impressed with the 
value of the work done by this bureau, and I am amazed to learn from 
time to time that they lack the funds needed to carry out the pl^s 
they so wisely project. Would that more of the surplus wealth of this 
rich city might flnd its way into their treasury. There is one «ther 
local institution with the operations of which I am thoroughly conver- 
sant, and I think no one will gainsay the affirmation that it is doing 
its share, and a very large share, toward solving the problem of the 
poor. During the past week there were taken from the free library of 
the Union for Christian Work an average of more than six hundred 
books to be read in the homes of the people. During almost every 
week employment, in many cases permanent, is provided for at least 
seventy persons. The Union is unique in its policy, which is strictly 
adhered to : No money is paid out to its beneficiaries, and no money is 
received from them. This Free Labor Bureau of the Union, probably 
the largest of its kind in the world, has for its motto and motive this 
proposition : To promote Bdf'hdp is to hdp (he moat effectually. 
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Mr. Bolton Hall : 

I think it may be shown that in many cases, instead of saying reck- 
less waste, charity has increased it. Charity is a palliative designed 
to sustain the status quo in oar social institntions. On account of 
charity men are induced to endure the conditions in which they find 
themselves. The time is past when charity was a kind of Are insur- 
ance against the contingencies of the future life, because we have 
ceased to believe in the fire. But it is now an insurance of another 
kind — an insurance against social tornadoes. But for charity, men 
would long ago have swept away the whole order of things as it now 
exists. What would be the effect upon the people of Brooklyn if, on 
some such morning as we have had of late, fifty people should be found 
frozen to death t The public mind would be immeasurably shocked ; 
yet many of the poor of this great city go where they had better be 
frozen to death. Our police lodging-houses save the body but destroy 
the soul. Here is an entire field that charity now occupies which 
ought to be left vacant. It attracts to the cities a large number who, 
if left in the country, would support themselves welL They come to 
the city assured that if they find nothing to do there are at least plenty 
of places to ** turn in." The best way to relieve this kind of distress is 
to do nothing. We have made no progress in the relief of poverty for 
eighteen hundred years. We have not fewer poor people ; we have not 
less distress. The charity organizations have done one good thing : 
they have collected statistics and discredited the old claim that the 
cause of poverty is drunkenness. It is the other way : the cause of 
dnmkenness is poverty. They have also shown conclusively that the 
cause of poverty is not laziness. Forty per cent of those who apply for 
assistance need no help but the opportunity to work. When the Pil- 
grim fathers came to this country they had nothing and found 
nothing—but land. As long as men can get the land there is no lack 
of work. But we allow individuals to monopolize the land : this is 
the cause of poverty— and charity. What are we going to do about it f 
Divide the land anew f That would do no good. The sensible and 
natural course is where anybody has a monopoly of any kind let him 
pay to the rest of the community a reasonable value ; as in law, when 
property is divided among heirs, if one takes all the land he pays the 
others who have none. What we need is access to the land. Make it 
unprofitable to hold natural opportunities without using them. Tax 
natural monopolies up to their full rental value. It should be as ab- 
surd for a man to be "out of work" as out of air, and if we remove the 
artificial barriers to opportunity it will become so. 
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Db. Waenib, in reply: 

With the last speaker I realize the lack of time to treat the subject 
adequately. Voltaire said : ** The way to be stupid is to say every- 
thing." I have at least, I hope, avoided that accusation. I am aware 
of the truth of Spencer's dictum : " The final result of saving people 
from their folly is to fill the world with fools." As to the idea that 
charity will not be necessary if we have a proper social organization — 
that giving free access to land will abolish poverty and do away with 
the problem of charity: If any one thinks he can cure the complex 
disease of poverty with a single panacea he is assuming as much as 
that all bodily diseases can be cured by one drug. I am reminded of a 
man on the street comer giving a lecture on physiology. He conveys a 
good deal of tolerably accurate information, but finally traces all dis- 
eases to one organ, holds up his twenty-five-oent bottle of stuff to 
regulate that organ— and there you are ! About a quarter of all the 
poverty in our society originates in bodily disease, and it is as impos- 
sible to obviate that poverty as the bodily disease from whence it 
comes. There is one distinction which Mr. George makes in his books 
which he could never have made if he had ever acted as a ** friendly 
visitor." It is as absurd to speak of " voluntary poverty " as of volun- 
tary stomach-ache. We may choose to do things that give us the pain, 
but we never choose the pain. Poverty arises not from one thing, but 
from many things. One who has Uved in the West, where access to 
land is free, must know that a great deal of poverty comes from dis- 
ease, is caused by bad habits, etc Access to land is not a cure for 
these evils. I believe private property in land is based on expediency, 
and has been, on the whole, a great social advantage. If by having 
private property in air we could increase the amount and improve the 
quality of air for the people, I should favor that also. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM. 

By T. D. Ceothbbs, M. D. 

Alarming Prevalence op the Drink Habit. 

Some general conception of this problem may be obtained 
from the single statistical fact that in 1891 over half a mil- 
lion persons were arrested in this country charged with in- 
toxication and petty crimes associated or following from 
inebriety. It is a reasonable assumption that at least half 
as many more persons used spirits to excess that did not 
come under le^ notice. If to this be added the opium, 
chloral, and other dru^ takers, the numbers will reach enor- 
mous proportions. Admitting the possible errors that may 
exist in such statistics, there are many facts and reasons for 
believing that the extent and fatality of the drink evil are 
more serious and of greater magnitude than have ever been 
represented. Personal observation in almost every town and 
community confirms this ; and each year the nature and ex- 
tent of this evil become more and more prominent. 

There is apparent in the public mind a growing sense of 
danger which is manifest in temperance agitations and 
various efforts to neutralize and break up this evil. This 
feeling of alarm has concentrated into vanous great crusade 
movements and organized societies, with a v^t machinery 
of county. State, and national divisions. A political party 
fully organized is in the field, with the central object of ob- 
taining power to control and break up this drink disease. 
Great church societies are urging moral means and remedies 
for the same purpose. Revival orators are holding meetings 
and creating a public sentiment of alarm in all parts of the 
country. In this country and Canada there are eighty 
newspapers and magazines published, weekly and montnly, 
exclusivelv devoted to this cause. Books, pamphlets, ser- 
mons, and tracts, almost without number, are coming from 
the press constantly. A literature that is sensational and 
aggressive is scattered in all directions. 

With this increasing agitation, apparently, the sale of 
spirits is increasing ; and many persons are confident that 
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inebriety is also increasing. Statistics- undoubtedly show 
that the fatality, injury, and losses following the use of alco- 
hol have increased far beyond the growth of poj)ulation. 

There is a deep psychological meaning in this which in- 
dicates the movement of unknown laws and forces above 
the confusion and roar of agitation. If we take a higher ' 
point of view, this problem ai)pears to be one of the great 
natural eliminative processes in the evolutionary march of 
the race. Here the armies of inebriates, the weak and de- 
fective, and those who resort to alcohol, and are unable to 
adapt themselves to the changes of life and environment, are 
driven out as unfit — separated and crowded out by the 
larger, stronger types of the race. This view is sustained by 
the history and appearance of the drink victims in every 
community. Prom both inheritance and neglect, they bear 
physiological and psychological marks of degeneration. Even 
those who deal in spirits show the same signs and indications. ' 

Obigin and Growth of the Drink Habit. 

It is an interesting inquiry where this army of ihebriates 
began ; at what point in the march have they reached at 
present, in what direction is their movement, and what laws 
and forces are controlling and shaping their course? 

The use of spirits can be traced back to the infancy of the 
race and has ever been associated with its ignorance, weak- 
ness, and disease. While it has followed the march of hu- 
manity from the lower to the higher, from its infancy up 
through all stages of growth and development, it has mam- 
f ested a peculiar movement of its own. Thus, in some ages, 
it has been very prominent, creating alarm and attracting 
the attention of historians ; then it has declined and been 
unnoticed. Then it has come again into prominence and 
disappeared as before. This very significant tide-like move- 
ment has extended over 'the drink history of centuries, and 
has followed in some unknown way the great convulsions 
and revolutions of nations and races. In modem times it 
is traceable in the statistics of courts where inebriety is pun- 
ished, and points to the operation of laws at present un- 
known. This oscillatory movement of inebriety is receding 
and appears to be governed by the growth aiid mental vigor 
of the race. 

Up to the last century the use of spirits was almost 
universal. Total abstainers were very rare and excessive 
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use was comtnon and unnoticed. Nearly all authorities 
agree that the inebriety of the past was not marked by the 
delirium and frenzy of modem times. The less sensitive 
brains of our ancestors became early palsied from spiritB, 
and they suffered from dementia and death. At banquets 
the standard of strength was ability to keep awake while 
drinking spirits. Men used spirits and became stupid, and 
continued to drink for a lifetime, or until death from some 
acute or epidemic disease. Little or no reference is found 
in medical histories to alcohol as the cause of insanity, epi- 
lepsy, or idiocy, or, in fact, as the cause of any disease. Any 
excessiva or fatal use of spirits was explained as the result of 
vice, free will, or demoniacal influences. The common peo- 

Sle drank the coarser and heavier spirits, and the wealthy 
rank wine and light idcohols. 

Change in Type op the Habit with Increasing 
Brain Development. 

Evidently the excessive use of spirits in all classes has 
slowly declined with the increase of knowledge and pro- 

Sessive development of the race. The drink evil has fol- 
wei the race march as a shadow in outline, generally 
growing less and less distinct up to the last century. Prom 
that time it has appeared in a new form. The old-time 
stupor from the effects of spirits has changed to delirium, 
delusions, and crime symptoms. Mental exhaustion, in- 
sanity, and acute brain and nerve degeneration have become 
prominent in most cases. Moderate drinking is becoming 
more and more impossible. The moderate drinker of to-day 
becomes the inebriate of to-morrow, and dies the next day 
of acute disease, or is laid away in some asylum. 

The type and forms of inebriety have changed. The de- 
veloped brain of the modem man is more acutely sensitive 
to alcohol, and is more likely to find in spirits a relief from 
the mental strains he is subjected to. The drink evil has 
become a mental disease, an insanity whose origin, progress, 
development, and decline can be traced and studied. 

Organized Efforts to combat the Evil. 

This fact was unconsciously recognized at the beginning 
of the century in the organization of societies and enorts to 
break up and combat its influence. The drunkennesi^of the 
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past appeared in a new light, and with it came the growing 
faith that it could be removed and prevented. From the 
first temperance society in 1816, with eight members, down 
to the present, there has been a steady increase of efforts 
and means to check and prevent inebriety. The armies of 
total abstainers and temperance reformers have rapidly in- 
creased ; and literally no topic of civilization is more widely 
discussed to-day in all circles of society. 

Although statistics may show an increase in the sale of 
spirits proportionally greater than the increase of the popu- 
lation, and the number of persons drinking may appear to 
be larger for a time in certain sections, yet a wider study, ex- 
tending over a series of years, will show that this drink army 
is disbanding and disappearing. The tide-like oscillation 
of inebriety to which we have referred is often traceable in 
temperance revival movements which spring up suddenly 
and disappear mysteriously ; or, in other words, inebriety 
increases up to a certain point and then recedes. The retro- 
grade movement begins when the highest level is reached 
in sudden temperance reformatory efforts which go on with 
intensity for a time, then die away abruptly. 

Through all this, the same eternal laws of evolution are 
moving ttie race upward and outward, and crushing out the 
defectives and all who are or may become incompetent and 
unfit to bear the burdens of humanity. 

Failure op Reformers to recognize the Changed 
Character of the Habit. 

It is startling to find that through all this movement and 
agitation there has been no change m the theory of the nature 
and character of inebriety. This drink problem has changed 
in form and prominence, and is the central topic of thou- 
sands of moralists, reformers, and philanthropists, and yet 
the same theories of a moral origin, the same explanatioQS 
of a heart deceitful and desperately wicked, the same story of 
vice and moral depravity, are repeated and accepted as the 
true explanation of its character and causes. All the lit- 
erature and the remedial efforts to check and prevent ine- 
briety are based on such theories. All physical agencies in 
the causation are unrecognized, and nothing but the moral 
weakness and the wicked impulses of the victim are supposed 
to be active causes. Such are some of the facts whicn ap- 
pear from a general study of the drink problem of to-day. 
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The Application of Scientifio Methods to this 
Study; Hbbeditaby Influences. 

If we ascend above the conflict and agitation of the pres- 
ent and lose sight of all such theories, a dijSerent view ap- 
pears. The drink army stretches away before us like a 
river, with a resistless onward sweep beyond the uncertain- 
ties of human will and the feebleness of human effort. To 
understand this, we must go back to the sources, to the 
springs and streams and causative influences which have 
accumulated and united in forming this drink current. 
This is done by a careful study and grouping of the histo- 
ries of a large number of cases. The conclusions from such 
a study by many observers agree that heredity is the most 
prominent cause and is present in over eighty per cent of 
all inebriates. 

This heredity includes the degenerations which are trans- 
mitted from consumptive, insane, idiotic, epileptic, hysteri- 
cal, and other nervous diseases, together with alcoholic and 
moderate-drinking ancestors. Inebriety may be the direct 
legacy of any of these diseases, and especially from alcoholic 
and drug-taking parents. If drunken children should not 
follow from inebriate parents, some other of these allied 
forms of disease is sure to appear, either in the fii^ or sec- 
ond generation. The drink craze is a symptom of physical 
degeneration and tendency to early exhaustion, and a hint 
of the incapacity of the brain to regulate and continue the 
vital processes along the lines designed by Nature. 

Parents who use alcohol are literally crippling their chil- 
dren, lessening their vigor and the possibility of living natu- 
ral lives. Thus parente are literally trustees to receive and 
transmit to the future the germ form and force. 11 they 
fail by neriect or ignorance, they come into conflict with 
inexorable laws whicn punish by pain, suffering, and extinc- 
tion. This army of inebriates are, to a large extent, the 
product and result of the diseases of their ancestors — ^a re- 
flection of ^e physical and mental degeneration of the race 
that has passed away. 

The use of wine at meals, defective nutrition, ungov- 
emed appetites and impulses, neglect of healthy body and 
brain exercise, break out in the children in inebriety or 
some allied disease with almost absolute certainty. It is 
our physical sins and diseases of to-day that are preparing 
the ground for all sorts of nerve diseases and inebnety in 
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the next generation. It is our failures, neglect, and weak- 
ness that are transmitted in low vitality, defective power of 
resistance, and tendency to disease, malcing every condition 
favorable for a short, degenerate life and early death. 

Inebriety an Inherited Disease, affecting the 
Will. 

The free will we urge these poor inebriates to exercise 
only existed in their ancestors. They alone could have 
diverted and changed the currents of health and made free 
will possible in the children. The hereditary inebriate is 
bom into the world with a low po^er of vitality and states 
of central brain exhaustion which are ever seeking relief ; 
and alcohol, by its narcotic action, supplies this aemand. 
This impulse to degeneration may pass down one or two 
generations before appearing as inebriety again. 

No other disease is more positively transmitted than ine- 
briety, either directly or indirectly, in some associated dis- 
ease. A study of heredity reveals a most startling view of 
the forces at our command to change and prevent the ine- 
briety of the future. In the good time coming, not far 
away, this field will be occupied by practical scientists, and 
we shall be able to break up this great polluted spring and 
stop the tide of disease which follows. 

Influence of Indiscriminate Marriages in 

PERPETUATING THE HaBIT. 

Another active factor more apparent and controllable in 
the problem of inebriety is that of marriage. At present in- 
discriminate marriages are largely influential in intensifying 
and continuing this alcoholic stream. The assertion that 
inebriety is bred and cultivated by indiscriminate marriages 
can be proved in the experience of every community. Stock- 
men, who have only the most selfish interests, act on an 
analogous fact, and avoid raising defective stock by the 
selection of the strongest and best types for the continuation 
of the race. Our neglect to recognize this great principle 
of Nature is seen in the common marriages of many persons 
who are literally human wreckage and remnants of a race 
stock approaching extinction. Criminals, paupers, inebri- 
ates, ana others notoriously far down on the roaa to dissolu- 
tion, are permitted to marry and raise children freighted 
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with a truly frightful legacy of degeneration. The danger- 
ous classes of every community, the inmates of hospitals 
and asylums, are the living witnesses of this blunder. 

Higher up in the social scale unions are constantly taking 
place the progeny of which must be defective and incapable 
of living normal lives. Were it not for the higher laws of 
Nature, which continuously throw out and exterminate these 
unfit, the race would soon be doomed to helpless degeneracy. 
The children from these dangerous marriages are so far crip- 
pled as to be unable to live normally and in accord with laws 
of health, and hence become diseased and subject to the laws 
of dissolution. 

One of the saddest facts in the history of these degener- 
ates is the very common sacrifice of noble women, who 
marry them under the delusion that they are suffering 
from a moral disorder which can be reached and cured by 
love and sympathy. The marriage of chronic inebriates on 
this principle is a crime and offense against the highest 
laws of humanity that should be punished by the severest 
penalties. In the near future the State will recognize this 
lact in its laws. It is this defective heredity, increased and 
intensified bj marriages with eoually bad stock, that is the 
great fountain-spring from whicn inebriety comes. 

Defective Nutrition and other Causes of the 
Drink Disease. 

There are other active sources from which inebriety 
springs that may be seen in eveir community. Thus star- 
vation in childhood by overfeeding and underfeeding is 
followed by defective nutrition and ^wth, &nd finally by 
inebriety. Degenerations and defective growths from dis- 
eases of childhood slumber alonff to the period of maturity, 
then break out into inebriety from the slightest exciting 
causes. 

Injury of the brain and nervous system in early and ma- 
ture life, such as sunstroke, shoclLs, blows, and diseases 
which are attended with delirium and unconsciousness, 
often develop into inebriety. Want of rest, strains, and 
profound drains of the body bring on exhaustion and 
changes in the nerve centers that are often manifest in 
inebnety. The moment alcohol is taken in large quantity 
a tremendous activity and concentration of degenerative 
forces begin. 
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Influence of Alcohol on the Bodily Tissues. 

Alcohol, of all drugs, seems most to intensify and pro- 
voke disease, and to afford the most favorable conditions 
for the destruction of cell and nerve tissue. The incline to 
acute disease and final death which follows the use of 
spirits is sharp, and the rush downward is rapid and de- 
ceptive. The history of a large number of these cases 
points to the same symptoms, the same progress, direction, 
and termination. 

Like a river springing from certain sources and moving 
on down, diverted nere and there by rocks, mountains, 
banks, and islands, so this drink stream changes and winds 
about, but always passes the same sections with the same 
course, and always reaches the same ocean. It is a startling 
fact that inebriates are literally a new army of the insane, 
which have sprung up and camped all along the frontiers 
of modern civilization. 

Deleterious Influence of the Saloon. 

One of the most unaccountable facts of this drink army 
and problem, notwithstanding all the agitation of means 
and methods for relief, is the salooUy its support and defense 
by the public. 

Everywhere, for the mere formality of a license, saloons 
are permitted and encouraged for the sale of spirits, under 
the most attractive conditions and surroundings. Art, lux- 
ury, comfort, and elegance combine to make these places 
attractive resprts ; mirrors, flashing glass ornaments, colored 
licjuids, pungent odors, are arranged to create thirst and 
stimulate the sense of taste. 

Thus the senses are appealed to in the most powerful 
way to use alcohol in all forms. As a result, the saloon has 
become a terrible power over the minds and conduct of a 
vast number of weak, defective persons, whose mental and 
physical health it breaks up and destroys. Nothing can be 
more certain than this fact. In every communily, under 
all possible circumstances, the saloon is destructive, antago- 
nizing every effort to struggle from the lower to the higher, 
and every law of growth and development. Why should 
the saloon be tolerated a moment in any intelligent com- 
munity ? Whenever the dangers from the use of alcohol 
are even partially realized, why should not the saloon be the 
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first object of attack? What right has the saloon to exist? 
What nght has it to peril every interest of law and order? 

The answer is to be found in the same old realm of super- 
stitious theories that cling with deathless grasp to the puolic 
mind ; theories of the food value of alcohol, and its moder- 
ate use as favoring longevity and happiness — these are the 
real supports of the saloon. 

The saloon is the real schoolhouse for the cultivation and 
development of inebriety, and is the most dangerous disease 
center that can exist in any community. The only word 
that can be said in its favor is that its real power is elimi- 
native — it hurries on the process of dissolution in the indi- 
vidual It makes all its patrons unfit, and then speedily 
drives them down to death and extinction. It destroys the 
individual by switching him from the main line on to the 
side track, ending in desthiction. It will be the wonder- 
ment of ^e future that the saloon should exist so long, 
with nothing but the densest and most criminal ignorance 
to support it Alcohol must be recognized in its true char- 
acter as a medicine, and used in the same way as arsenic or 
strychnine. 

These are some of the facts that are not understood prac- 
ticallv, that are not studied in the temperance literature 
and lectures, and are literally unknown even to the poor 
drink victims. 

PsYCHOLoaiOAL FACTORS : Abnormal Mentality a 
Predisposing Condition of Inebriety. 

There is a psychological factor in this problem that is 
still more obscure and startling, and yet it enters very 
minutely into the practical solution of the question. It is 
the unequal growth and decay of the several brain faculties 
in each individual which come into prominence from the 
use of alcohol. 

Prom heredity, disease, starvation, injury, and other 
complex causes, certain parts of the brain undergo defen- 
eration or are undeveloped. Some parts become atrophied 
or shrunken; others are enlarged into abnormal propor- 
tions. As a result, some faculties seem highly developed, 
others are exhausted early, and an abnormal mentalilnr fol- 
lows in both cases. Inebriety is a symptom of this abnor- 
mity. It indicates that the brain faculties are disorganized 
and out of harmony. The natural adjustment is oroken 
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up either temporarily or permanently. The two most com- 
monly observed faculties which diverge most widely are the 
moral and intellectual senses. Often these are at different 
levels in the same individual. In the alcoholic victim the 
moral sense suffers first and is always the most diseased. 
The inebriate may have a complete palsy of this sense and 
yet have all the other faculties fairly acute or so slightly 
deranged as to be unnoticed. This moral or ethical sense 
is the highest perfection of character, and always degener- 
ates rapidly in all j)ersons who use spirits to excess. The 
capacitjr to think right and act right is blunted, palsied, 
and destroyed, while the intellectual sensibility may be 
apparently unimpaired. This inability to adjust conduct 
ethically is the direct result in many cases of the paralyzing 
action of alcohol. No doubt in some instances this fac- 
ulty was very feebly developed before spirits were used, or 
it may have been wanting altogether. In that case the 
degeneration from alcohol makes all efforts to build this 
up impossible. 

Why Moral Appeals are usually Inefficient. 

The practical bearing of these facts is illustrated in 
many ways, particularly m the failure to restore inebriates 
by appeals to their moral sense alone. The influence of the 
pledge and prayer on persons who have no sense of duty or 
morS obligation is almost useless. Often such persons 
have an intellectual sense keen enough to take advantage 
of the circumstances and exhibit a cunning characteristic of 
criminals, passing as reformers and martyrs, and arousing 
interest and enthusiasm only to profit by it in some unusuiu 
manner. 

In this way temperance revivalists, by passionate appeals 
to the moral and emotional senses of inebriates, may secure 
thousands of pledges and conversions to a life of total ab- 
stinence, followed by relapses startling and unexplainable. 
The moral or ethical sense of this new army of inebriates is 
paralyzed or destroyed, and efforts directed to this side 
alone are worse than failures. 

The only road possible to reach this class of cases is by 
the physical, by tne use of means and measures that appe^ 
to tne entire organism. The degeneration of brain cells, 
nerve tissue, and organic forces, combined with defective 
and diseased moral and ethical senses^ presents a condition 
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of individual disease that seems difficult to cure. This fact 
opens up a new field of effort and suggests a different class 
of means and remedies. The question arises, Can we halt 
this army and turn it into other paths? Can we stay this 
tide of destruction and the terrible losses which follow from 
it ? Can we solve this problem and stop its evils? 

Appeals to the moral nature of the inebriate are useless, 
because that part of his brain is palsied. Intimidation by 
punishment and suffering fails for the same reason. The 
pledge is powerless because the will is unstable and incapa- 
ble of consistent action. The prayer fails because the emo- 
tional nature is incapable of permanent impressions. Thus 
education, morals, law, and religion are powerless to remove 
or check this disorder. 

Restraint and Quarantine op Inebriates a 
Necessity. 

The inebriate is literally a madman, who persists in destroy- 
ing himself at all hazards and irrespective of all interests of 
his relatives, friends, and the community. Such conduct 
forfeits dl right to personal liberty and makes him an out- 
law and an antagonist to all the highest interests of society. 
Any one who persists in drinking to intoxication is dangerous 
and may at any moment peril the interests of individuals or 
the community he lives in and commit acts of very serious 
consequences. He should be restrained and be confined in 
a hospital, where his conduct can be regulated by others. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows said long ago in an address on this sub- 
ject : *' No man has the right to peril the interests of others. 
Society learns nothing by tolerating the presence of any 
one whose liberty is dangerous. Society gains nothing by 
holding for an hour any one who is fit to ^ at large. Lib- 
erty and human rights gain nothing by allowing any man 
to be at large for a moment who is destroying himself, his 
family, and neighbors. All we need is what we are fast 
gaining a possession of — the tests and gauges of this fitness 
or unfitness." 

The true remedy is a united public sentiment that this 
army of inebriates are diseased and dangerous, and the 
highest interests of society reauire that they should be 
quarantined and their personal liberty restricted, not as 
criminals for short sentences in jails, not as willful sinners, 
to be helped or cured by fear, suffering, and the law of 
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yengeance, but as diseased and helpless people needing 

fuardianship, medical care, and the direction of others, 
like cases of mania, smallpox, typhns f eyer, and contagious 
diseases, they need isolation ana treatment in special sur- 
roundings. We want a clear public recognition of these 
facts ; then means will be adopted to preyent the victim 
from going on to chronic stages before any efforts are made 
to help him. 

Inefficacy of Legal Efforts to suppress 
Inebriety. 

The legal efforts to cure this eyil are more fatal and dan- 
gerous than the saloon, by increasing the yery eyil they 
seek to remoye. Thus saloons are licensed and protected, 
and, both directly and indirectly, the use of spirits is en- 
couraged and made attractive. The victim is excused and 
tolerated until he reaches a chronic stage and violates some 
law ; then he is fined and imprisoned under conditions that 
intensify and increase his disease. Statistics show that 
ninety-nine per cent of all victims who are punished by the 
courts the first time by fines and imprisonment relapse 
and appear again and again for the satoe offense as long as 
they live. They receive the name of rounders^ and are not 
infrequently sentenced hundreds of times in the course of 
years. The station house, jail, and machinery of the law, 
from the absence of physical and mental aids, are fatal in 
their influence. 

Yet public sentiment hugs this terrible delusion of vice 
and sustains the police courts in efforts that make it more 
and more impossible for the victims to recover. Thus the 
law destroys the inebriate by punishment as a criminal, 
and the Church disowns and drives him away as a sinner ; 
society looks down upon him as having a vice that can be 
controlled at will. It is the same old superstitious theory 
of a theological or moral origin of evil, which from time to 
time has been used to explain every phenomenon of Nature, 
that sustains and keeps up this delusion. 

Hospitals, Asylums, and Reformatories as 
Kembdial Agencies. 

Science has opened up a new field of remedial forces, 
and points out a solution of this drink problem, in special 
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hospitals organized as industrial military schools. Here 
the inebriates may be housed and kept for a lifetime if they 
are incurable. These hospitals are to be organized with 
eyery means to build up Doth bodjr and mind, to protect 
the yictim from himself, and to provide every hygienic and 
physiological agency requisite for a normal life. 

Laws should be passed authorizing the arrest of any one 
known to be drinking s{)irits continuously or at intervals. 
There should be no waiting until the victim is intoxicated 
or commits some overt offense. He should come under 
legal control as soon as evidence of his habitual use of spir- 
its can be obtained. Thus all classes, from the poor pauper 
to the rich man or his son, who are in the early stages of in- 
ebriety, should be forced into conditions of sober, rational 
living, and continued under le^al restraint, either in an asy- 
lum or out on parole, until their mental and physical health 
is restored and evidence of temperate living can be estab- 
lished. 

If such asylums were in operation and such laws in force, 
supported by public sentiment, this army of inebriates 
would disappear from our streets, and with it the crime, 
losses, and suffering so apparent. The saloons and distil- 
leries would pass away in obedience to a higher law than 
le^ prohibition. 

This is the voice of science : to quarantine the inebriate 
in a hospitaJ, as if suffering from a contagion ; to stop the 
disease at the fountain, to remove the victim from all causes 
and conditions favoring inebriety. If the inebriate is cur- 
able, he can be restored to health and society again ; if not, 
he should remain a ward of the State, and be kept under 
conditions most favorable for health and the public good. 

Industrial hospitals for this army of inebriates can be 
built and supported by a tax on liquor dealers, and thus re- 
lieve the producer and taxpayer. To a large extent, after 
they are established they can be made self-supporting. The 
general principles and many of the details of these indus- 
trial hospitals are already practically worked out in most of 
the asylums, prisons, and reformatories of the country. The 
Elmira Reformatory and many of the present inebriate asy- 
lums are literal demonstrations of this fact. 
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A Scientific Study op Causes absolutely Essential. 

In a wider sense, this solution of the drink problem prom- 
ises not only to house and check the present evils, but to 
place these victims in the best possible conditions for scien- 
tific study. Here the great under\yinff causes — physiologi- 
cal, psycnological, and sociological — which have develoj^ 
and set apart this vast army of what has been aptly termed 
" border-line maniacs " can be discovered and understood. 
There is no wa^r to comprehend inebriety except from exact 
studies of inebriates in the most favorable surroundings. 

It is something more than the impulse to use spirits to 
excess, more than a wefJc will and moral carelessness, which 
is the cause of inebriety. This disease is beyond cure by 
punishment or appeals to the emotions, beyond educational 
and religious influences, beyond remedy by license and pro- 
hibition. Back into those silent realms, where the ^reat 
natural laws of evolution and dissolution move in a majestic 
sweep, there we shall find its causes and the means of relief. 

Declaring the inebriate diseased and restraining him in 
special asylums for cure is not a new theory of modem 
times, but has been urged and discussed for over two thou- 
sand years. But, like all other great truths in the world^s 
history, it has waited for an audience and a favorable time 
for acceptance. That time is rapidly approaching, and the 
principle is already recognized by an increasing number of 
scientific men in all parts of tne countr^r. The State of 
Connecticut has passed laws for the organization of such a 
hospital. Bills have been introduced in many of the State 
Legislatures for this same purpose, but the opposition of 
moralists who still cling to the vice theory has so far pre- 
vented any practical work. 

Empirics and charlatans, ever eager to profit by the half- 
definea truths iust dawning on the mental horizon, rush in 
with claims of secret specifics for the cure of inebriety, 
arousing enthusiasm among the poor victims and creating 
expectations that will only end in disappointment This in 
itself is an unmistakable sign of the rapid ^owth and evo- 
lution of the real truth, which is now passing through the 
en^iric stages. 

We must have hospitals in every city and town for in- 
ebriates : First, for the paupers and criminals, the saloon 
loungers, and those who are constantly before the police 
courts for offenses of all kinds associated with excessive use 
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of spirits. This class must be committed for five or ten 
years, or on indeterminate sentences depending upon their 
improvement and restoration, under certain conditions be- 
ing permitted to go out on parole. Hospitals for their re- 
tention must be organized in the country, on large farms, 
where all the inmates should be required to work every day 
at some profitable employment, according to their capacity 
and strength. All the conditions of life and surroundings 
should be regulated with military exactness. All sources of 
debility and degeneration should be removed. 

Nutrition baths, healthful surroundings, exercise, mental 
and physical remedies to build up and restore all the ener- 
gies of the body, should be enforced. Best, in the highest 
sense of change and growth, should be favored by every 
means known to science, and all acts and conduct should be 
under the control and guidance of others. Each man 
should be organized into the working force of the hospital, 
made a producer in some way, and kept in training not only 
for the purpose of self -development, but also of increasing 
the value and usefulness of the institution. If he shows 
capacity, or can do more than become self-supporting, the 
surplus thus earned should be credited to him or his rela- 
tives. 

The possibilities are almost unlimited along* this line. 
Vast numbers of inebriates, if they could be restrained from 
the use of spirits in such institutions and given medical 
care and work in the best conditions of health, would be- 
come active producers and support their families besides. 
After a long period of medical and institutional care and 
training such cases would be restored, and in many cases 
become useful citizens. If after repeated trials on parole 
they should continue to relapse, their commitment snould 
be permanent. The incurables woiild thus be placed in the 
least harmful and most humane and economical conditions 
of life. The present losses and conta^ons which follow 
this class would be prevented. The crime, insanity, pau- 
perism, and disease centers which are always found associ- 
ated with them would disappear. 

Classification of Patients demanded. 

Hospitals must be provided for a second class of persons 
who are not so far down the road to final dissolution. 
Inebriates who are constant drinkers or who have periodic 
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excesses, and who keep up the delusion that they can stop 
any time and are not so bad as their friends represent — such 
persons are literally an army of exhausted, brain-toppling 
drinkers, who are on the verge of insanity, crime, suicide, 
and sudden death. These should be committed to hospital 
care, the same as others. The same military control of 
exact obedience and exact living — exact use of all means 
and appliances ; every hygienic, physical, and mental remedy 
known — should be applied to build up and restore them to 
temperate living. The terms of confinement should be 
shorter, and the remedies suited to recent cases. Employ- 
ment should be required of each one, and, if able, they 
should pay for their care in labor or otherwise. 

A third class of hospitals would be required for the 
wealthy and recent cases. The general plan would be as 
before : military care and training, with nerve and brain 
rest. The same special obj]ect would exist to ascertain the 
conditions and causes which provoked the inebriety, and 
remove them ; also to build up the entire man to resist and 
overcome these disease impulses in the future. To this can 
be added all the moral forces of prayer, faith, and conver- 
sion, together with every possible stimulation of the higher 
brain centers. The application of such remedies where the 
physical health and surroundings are the most favorable 
would be followed by the best results. 

The study of inebriety in these hospitals would reveal 
many of the great underlying causes and laws which are 
active in producing this arink evil. The power and influ- 
ence of the saloon and unregulated marriages would be seen 
and realized. 

Physical Aspects of the Drikk Problem. 

We have arrived at a period where all phenomena of loss, 
suffering, and evil must be regarded from a physical point 
of view. They are the resulte of tangible causes that may 
be known and understood. The drink phenomena and 
problem must be solved along this line. 

If we consider the great evolutionary principles which 
underlie and control aJl these movements of individuals 
and races, this subject appears in a new light. All students 
of science understand that disease and degeneration, either 
inherited or acquired, come under the operation of great 
natural laws which may be studied and understood. 
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Social Evils Preventable under Scientific 
Treatment. 

Degeneration, disease, and premature death are condi- 
tions that are preventable beyond the wildest dream of the 
enthusiast, but alon^ lines that are yet to be discovered. 
Already the possibility of averting insanity, idiocy, crimi- 
nality, pauperism, and other afflictions, looms up like the 
mountain ranges of a new continent that is yet to be 
explored and mapped out The armies of inebriates are 
the same degenerate, diseased victims, who become unfit, 
disabled, and sorely wounded, and are left on the field to 
die. In our ignorance we fail to realize this, and join in 
the delusion that they are able yet to do battle for civili- 
zation. 

The laws of elimination go on crowding them out every- 
where, and the losses and injuries they inflict on both the 
present and future generations are great obstacles to the 
survival of the fittest. Here Nature is teaching the true 
remedy in the elimination and separation of those unfit, 
and hurrying them on to death by insanity, criminality, 
and various allied degenerations: the grinding, crushing 
battle of civilization ; the struggle of man upward and out- 
ward, with its exposure, its strains,'and drains; its shot and 
shell, wounding, crippling, and disabling ; and its force of 
hereditanr injuries, coming from the past and reaching out 
into the future. This is the struggle along the front line, 
in which over a million of poor victims are engaged. 

Nature separates, eliminates, and destroys. Science 
teaches that separation and isolation may be followed by 
restoration. The same laws and forces which accelerate 
dissolution may be turned into currents of evolution. This 
army of inebriates can be halted and forced back to the 
rear, and diverted into conditions of growth and develop- 
ment. Already the polluted springs of heredity and the 
recruiting stations of the saloons and unregulated mar- 
riages are apparent Already there are in sight vast ranges 
of causes ana conditions ihat can be utilized and sent into 
practical operation for the prevention as well as the cure of 
inebriety. 

Away on the outlyinff posts a few scientists, like picket 
guards, look over into the coming century, confident that 
" where the vanguard rests to-day, the hosts shall camp 
to-morrow." 
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ABSTRACT OP THE DISCUSSION. 

Mb. John A. Tatlob : 

The advocates of so-called temperance reform rarely listen, in the 
great number of meetings held bj them all over the oonntrj, to any 
one who represents the other side of the question, and therefore fail to 
give due consideration to certain cardinal facts of the situation, which, 
nevertheless, form a very great hindrance to the success of the cause so 
advocated. Indeed, quite often the opinion seems to prevail that there 
is no other side. On the other hand, the purveyors of intoxicating 
liquors and the consumers very rarely allow themselves to consider 
the very serious objections to their trade and habit, and the very im- 
portant manner in which the interests of society at large are affected 
by the unrestrained indulgence in intoxicating liquors. Nor does it 
avail either side of the question to array statistics of science or of 
political economy which are susceptible by biased and adroit manipu- 
lation of appearing favorably or unfavorably, upon either side of the 
problem, according to the preconceived opinion of the manipulator. 

Several considerations seem to be apparent, I think, to the unpre- 
judiced observer as very important elements of the situation, which 
nevertheless are habitually ignored or erroneously denied by the advo- 
cates of either extreme view : 

First. It may be fairly stated, I think, that it is at least an open 
question whether or not alcohol is a useful, important, and necessary 
article of food or of therapeutic value. 

Second. It is a fact that only a very small part of the community 
wholly abstain from its use, either as food or as a remedial agent 

Third. It is a fact that thousands of people during long and useful 
lives do use it, both as a food and a medicine, without apparent harm 
to themselves or evil to the community about them. 

Fourth. It is a fact that society as now constituted has a clear 
right to protect itself from any trade or personal indulgence which 
palpably renders the community dangerous or unhealthful or in any 
way materially interferes with the right of the community at large to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Fifth. It is a fact that the community may lawfully avail itself of 
the police power of the State and of penid legislation to preserve from 
infringement these conceded rights. 

Sixth. It is within the proper purview of the organic law of tho 
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State to levy upon the resources of the oommonity a reasonable tax 
out of which to maintain asylums for such portions of the community 
as by incapacity not produced by responsible misdemeanors or crimes 
may be a menace to the rest of society if not so sustained. It is ob- 
Tious that these, and many other considerations vitally affecting the 
entire problem, are habituidly ignored by one side or the other of this 
controversy. 

The tactics of moral suasion, while meeting with occasional good re- 
sults, and while they are by no means to be discouraged, do not, I 
think, bear any such important results as are made to appear from the 
marshaling of the thousands of people who are said, and I think truly, 
to have signed the pledge of total abstinence. On the other hand, the 
attempts to coerce by legislation the abandonment of either the sale 
of or the indulgence in intoxicating liquors must be seen to be replete 
with disappointment, and largely found to result in either the more 
firmly established existence of the rum trafllc, or the greatly enlarged 
consumption in intemperate ways of intoxicating liquors. The latter 
result seems to be due to the anomalous situation that by far the most 
effective allies of the rumsellers and drink-lovers in dealing with the 
law-making power of the community have been that portion of the 
temperance army known as Prohibitionists. Periodically this handful 
of men and women have demanded extreme measures from the Legis- 
lature, and have been surprised at the readiness with which their de- 
mands have been answered by laws so wide-reaching in their effect and 
so far beyond the normal demand of the communities for whose bene- 
fit they were enacted as to be utterly incapable of execution. Now, 
from the standpoint of the rumseller and the drink-lover, a law 
so radical as to be incapable of execution is far less dangerous to 
their respective interests than a law which, restraining to a moderate 
degree the traffic and the indulgence, is so sustained by the moral 
sense of the community as that its enforcement will be insisted upon. 
This aspect of what may be called the legislative influence in favor 
of temperance seems latterly to have been recognized by various com- 
munities that have virtually surrendered the attempt to inhibit the use 
of and trade in intoxicating liquors, and have turned to the regulative 
power of the Commonwealth as a means of restraining the evil of the 
traffic and the habit 

I am in hearty sympathy with that part of Dr. Crothers's scheme of 
temperance reform which would subject the victims of inebriation to 
scientific treatment, and the employment of such energies as they have 
to the advantage of the oommunity which supports them. I must 
confess, however, that the statement of Dr. Crothers that **the mod- 
erate and periodic . . . drinkers are always sources of danger to 
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themselves and others " resembles very closely a great mass of over^ 
statement which has tended for more than a generation to hinder the 
acceptance of well-considered schemes of reform at the hands of the 
calm and unimpassioned citizens of the country. That a moderate 
drinker may become a confirmed drinker is true. This is equally true 
of every advocate of total abstinence and of each of the rank and file. 
In the last analysis it is the personal equation which is to determine 
this result So long as young men and young women are told that it 
is impossible to control the indulgence in intoxicating liquors, when 
they are every day witnessing their fathers and uncles and mothers 
and aunts indulging moderately in the use of intoxicating liquors 
without sacrificing in the least degree any element of moral worth, 
they will be apt to repudiate all suggestions coming from people 
making such false assertions, and the cause of intelligent reform will 
lack their affiliation and support. 

The two classes who need to become temperate are the hopeless sots 
and the bigoted advocates of total abstinence, who alike refuse to reo- 
ognize truths which every one else sees, and who suppress important 
factors of the temperance problem which do not fail to be witne^ed and 
believed in by the rising generations. If these conclusions are sound, 
it is time to throw aside the prejudice and indisposition to acknowl- 
edge the whole truth of the situation and to deal with the question 
from the standpoint of what is best not only for the individual but 
for the community, and to carry restraint only so far in the direction 
of reform as shall be certain to receive the hearty sanction of a pro- 
nounced majority of the given community. 

Mr. E. J. Wheeler : 

It was said of Thomas Carly^e that he spent fifty years shouting at 
the top of his voice that people were talking too much. So the gen- 
tleman who preceded me has, in a series of intemperate statements, 
denounced the intemperance of temperance advocates. I have never 
heard temperance orators make the statements the gentleman has at- 
tributed to them. I do not think the lecturer meant to say that every 
moderate drinker becomes a drunkard. What he said was that there 
is no drunkard who does not start as a moderate drinker, and this, I 
think, is undeniable. The gentleman says a great many doctors ad- 
vise the use of liquor. A great many doctors are shrewd men, who 
understand how to please their patients. He says thousands use 
liquor without harm, but he doesn't prove it The contrary statement 
has behind it some of the best medical authorities — ^Dr. Richardson, 
of England, Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, and others equally distin- 
guished in the profession. He says prohibitionists go to Albany and 
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bulldoze the Legislature intd extreme legislation. I have been in a 
position to know how much of that has been done, and for fifteen 
years past I have not known of a delegate going to Albany. We 
make our demands at the ballot box. I believe it is a mistake for 
legislation to go ahead of public sentiment; but there is no reason 
why we should not try to educate public sentiment up to the point 
we wish to reach — and that is the object of the Prohibition 
party. 

I believe with the lecturer that inebriety is a disease. That disease 
has its beginning with the first glass taken as a stimulant or for the 
gratification of desire. I am willing to leave the question of the thera- 
peutic use of alcohol to the doctors. The medical societies say it is the 
part of science to prevent as well as to cure disease. Last summer a 
ship with cholera on board arrived in our harbor. The State went 
down to it and said to the captain, the crew, and the passengers, '< Do 
not dare go to the city," and soldiers were called out to prevent them 
from landing. What about the personal liberty of those passengers ? 
The personal liberty of individuals must come to an end when public 
safety demands it The quarantine failed to quarantine, and the 
cholera somehow got into the city. Does any practical gentleman say 
*' Because the quarantine did not keep the cholera out it is a failure, 
and we must not quarantine '* f Does any one propose licensing disease 
instead of quarantining itf I believe in quarantining disease. The 
radicalism of prohibitionists in regard to inebriety is the conservatism 
of commerce and society in regard to other diseases. Prohibition 
doesn't prohibit; neither does the quarantine; but nobody claims that 
for that reason we should abandon all efforts. I wish we might have 
the evolution of the temperance reform discussed. Every specific 
that has been tried has been a failure or been only partially success- 
ful In 1808 the first temperance society was organized in this coun- 
try to prevent the excessive use of liquor. In 1818 the movement 
to secure total abstinence by moral suasion was inaugurated. This 
held the field for a long time, but the whole moral-suasion movement 
came to an end. The trouble was, they forgot the ratchet — ^like the 
brakeman who winds up the brake and then lets go ; if he forgets to 
put up the ratchet, whiz-z-z t it goes, and the work is all undone. 
Third, we had the Washingtonian movement to reform the drinkers. 
Fourth, the local-option movement, which collapsed in two years. 
Fifth, constitutional prohibition, in eight or ten States, which has 
proved, to a great extent, a failure, because it does not enforce itself. 
Sixth, an effort not only for prohibitory enactments in the States, but 
throughout the nation, and for a political organization to make them 
effective. All other measures have been tried— Dr. Rainsford's, the 
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Gothenburg system, and the rest— and all have failed. Let as now en- 
force the quarantine, and so reduce the disease to a minimum. 

Mr. George Iles : 

However much our current political philosophy with regard to alco- 
hol may lack correspondence to fact, the case is very different in the 
sphere of business. There is no stouter help to reform than that 
which spontaneously arises as an incident to the pursuit of gain, which 
springs up as industry and commerce make new demands upon their 
leaders. Here can be no charge of insincerity or fanaticism, no taint 
of patronizing or intrusiveness. A rule of conduct is laid down and 
obeyed, because it pays both parties to it in dollars. An American 
loom to-day is more elaborate and costly, more highly speeded than 
ever ; therefore the operative who tends it must be sober. The press 
which strikes off one's morning paper is worth a fortune ; an unsteady 
touch from a tipsy printer means the delay of a vast edition. The 
tonnage of an average railroad train was never so great as now; it 
runs at higher and higher speeds ; life and limb are more than ever in 
the keeping of the engineer, of the army in charge of track, switch, 
and semaphore. Hence we find such a corporation as the Long Island 
Railroad Company insisting that its servants shall be striptly sober 
men. Because machinery is ever extending its dominion, and in ways 
which more and more bind up the welfare of the hive with the good of 
the bee, the war on alcohol is in these latter days receiving powerful 
re-enforcement from new friends. 

And aid from the ranks of business is well worth having, even when 
indirect At our doors we see men of enterprise, with no other thought 
than that of dividends, who are nevertheless doing much to weaken 
the attractions of the taproom. In replacing the horse by the electric 
motor and the steam locomotive, they are doubling the areas of our 
cities at a bound. Soon every thrifty man may buy for himself a 
house where he can know the cheer of home, where the gilding and the 
glitter of the saloon will in vain entice him. 

We hear much about the intensity of modem competition, of the 
tremendous strain it puts upon mind and nerve ; but is it not a good 
thing for your merchant or manufacturer that he can no longer a£ford 
to have any of his brains a-soakf 

In paths untrodden by the man of business much, too, is being done 
in unpurposed alliance^with the cause of temperance. We can not as 
yet afford to dismiss the public servants who work without fear of re- 
ward. A few lovers of art in New York have administered the Metro- 
politan Museum so well that three quarters of a million visits were 
paid to it last year, one third of them on Sundays. In connection with 
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Columbia College, lectures are given this winter gratis at the Art Mu- 
seum, at Cooper Union, and at the Natural History Hall. The lectur- 
ers are men of the stamp of Prof. Chandler, Mr. Russell Sturgis, and 
Mr. Albert Shaw. On substantially the same lines is Mr. Walter 
Damrosch's excellent music at prices poor people can pay. All this 
activity on behalf of popular culture lifts the ideal of life, and creates 
an atmosphere in which such a vice as drinking is none the less re< 
pressed because it is never so much as mentioned. 

Charles H. Shepa&d, M. D. : 

The moralist, who claims that the drink habit is a vice, and seeks 
by pledges and by surrounding the victim with a cordon of preventives 
to shield him from temptation, too often realizes that all is of no 
avail ; and those who would by law and force at once obliterate the 
whole evil, find that the time has yet to come when man can be made 
virtuous in that way. 

By the most advanced thinkers it is claimed that the drink habit is 
a disease, subject to all the laws of disease, and thus it becomes more 
than probable that from the medical profession the world may yet re- 
ceive the solution of this problem. 

The great majority will agree that the saloon is a public nuisance 
that should be abolished. It is a source of danger as much as the pest 
house ; but if there were no demand for the saloon it would soon pass 
out of existence. Let us get at its cause by approaching the subject 
from the sanitary and scientific side. No essential progress toward 
the solution of the question has been made or is assured along the 
moral side. It is not a political question to be settled by the politi- 
cian, nor can the pledge, or even prayer, avail much, because these 
means do not recognize the causes or the laws which govern them. 

It is said in England, and the same will apply with more or less 
force in this country, that alcohol has become so much the reliance of 
the overworked classes that there is great danger of its stamping chil- 
dren with a new and peculiar heredity. The inheritance of the child 
is at the best tainted with the animal and the savage, and when we 
add that of an exhausted, overworked, drunken parentage, the result 
is sure to be disastrous. 

The eminent French scientist and pathologist, Lancereaux, con- 
cludes his observations on the effect of alcohol and the progeny of the 
drunkard by saying that alcoholic liquors, such as are now consumed, 
prevent the action of the most important and noble faculties of the 
man who abuses them ; they disturb his nutrition, they make him old 
before his time ; nay, more, they affect his progeny, whom they change 
and often kilL Thus a stop is put to the wide degeneration of the race, 
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which might otherwise occur, by the fact that alcohoUsm tends to lessen 
reproduction as well as to increase mortality. 

The fall penalty must be paid for all disobedience to the laws of life. 
Health is to be found only in obedience to physiological law; there is 
no law of cure in the universe except the condition of obedience. Dis- 
ease is not a deyil to be cast out ; it is the via medicatrix, or the action 
of vital energy, which defends and restores. 

The responsibility of physicians in regard to this question is one of 
great magnitude. The effect of continually dosing with this drug is 
too apparent wherever it is used, benumbing the senses and rendering 
more difficult every natural function. Alcohol never sustains the pow- 
ers of life. It sometimes changes the symptoms of disease, but always 
at the expense of the vitality of the body. What is called its support- 
ing action is a fever induced by the poison, which but prostrates the 
patient the more. 

There is one encouraging fact to be noted in this connection, that 
the use of alcohol in medicine has very much diminished during the 
past twenty-five years, and the present tendency is constantly in 
that direction. Right here is the central point which I wish to 
make. When the physician ceases to prescribe alcohol as a medi- 
cine, the drink problem will have reached the final stage of its solu- 
tion. 

We talk about temperance as though abstinence from alcohol were 
the fulfillment of the law ; but there is a greater temperance yet to 
come, more in accordance with the dictates of an enlightened reason. 
The sin of overeating produces as much or more trouble to the com- 
munity as that which comes from the use of alcoholic drinks. The use 
of tobacco is the occasion of harm second only to that of alcohoL The 
evil wrought by the excessive use of coffee is by no means one of the 
minor ones. The baneful effects of the coffee habit in Brftzil are equal 
to those of the beer habil^ among the (Germans. The use of opium and 
other narcotics is another fruitful source of injury to the community. 
The evils of overwork and worry do not fall far behind. In fact^ we 
exhaust ourselves every way — in our work and in our play, in eating 
and drinking, in our sexual relations, and even in those athletic efforts 
that are supposed to be hygienic and recuperative. Furthermore, these 
very excesses are the occasion of much of the demand for alcohol to 
drown the nervous rebellion that would otherwise shield us from the 
result of our own foolishness. 

The drink curse is not an accident or theory, but a condition—the 
direct result of cause and effect — and can be successfully grappled with 
only by the application of physiological laws and forces. Of all men, 
the inebriate is the most incompetent to judge of them or their effects. 
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Tet, strange to say, much of the literature on this question is built up 
on his statement of the case. 

As eFolutiomsts it is permitted us to look forward to the time when 
an age of temperance, an age of cleanliness and purity, an age of free- 
dom from tobacco, an age of sanitary reform, an age of plain living and 
high thinking, an age of health, which is holiness, shall have so regen- 
erated man that he will walk the earth one hundred years and more. 
Then the time will come when he shall not seek vicarious atonement 
through the doctor or the priest, but, by obedience to law, both physi- 
cal and moral, fulfill his true destiny. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes : 

I have no infallible panacea to propose for the solution of this 
problem of intemperance, nor am I as certain of the good results of 
suggested specifics as some of the other speakers. As a physiologist, 
I am convinced that the habitual use of alcoholic beverages can only 
work injury to the human constitution. I. will not question the value 
of alcohol as a medicine in certain abnormal conditions of the system ; 
it may then be of service, like other poisonous drugs, though less fre- 
quently, I think, than is popularly imagined. Nor will I enter into 
a discussion of the abstract question whether alcohol should ever be 
regarded as a food. To any one familiar with the chemistry of alco- 
hol, however, it is evident that, being pure carbon. It must have its 
limitations as a food, if so regarded. It could only nourish the adipose 
tissues at the expense of the muscular, bony, and vital tissues of the 
body. Already, owing to the deterioration of our food elements and 
the excessive use of starchy and carbonaceous fat-producing foods, we 
are suffering serious physical ills, such as heart failure, kidney trou- 
bles, and fatty degeneration of the tissues, which are certainly aggra- 
vated by the habitual use of alcoholic beverages. 

As to the legal regtdation of the sale of intoxicants, it behooves us 
to look for some method on which all good citizens can unite. High 
license has been suggested ; but this is repugnant to the moral sense 
of many. Personally, I do not believe that high license ever saved an 
individual from a drunkard's grave. Moreover, the license system, 
like legal prohibition, throws the question into politics, which is one 
of the greatest evils we are called upon to combat Prof. Monks, the 
Superintendent of Education in the Elmira Reformatory, who has 
given much thought to the matter, suggested to me a method which 
appears to offer features worthy of oonsideration. His plan implies 
restrictions which are prohibitory in principle ; but he does not aim 
at absolute legal prohibition, deeming it impracticable in the present 
state of public sentiment Even so stanch an advocate of prohibi- 
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tion as Mr. Wheeler has admitted here this evening that it is useless 
to pass such laws in advance of public sentiment Prof. Monks pro- 
poses that any person who is a male citizen of the United States, of 
legal age, and who has not been convicted of offenses against the law, 
shall be permitted to sell intoxicants under certain uniform restric- 
tions. These are, in effect, that this business shaU not be associated 
with any other, except the giving of meals or lodging, or the sale of 
drugs ; that no liquor shall be sold to minors, aliens, or women ; that 
none shall be sold to intoxicated persons or those known to be habitu- 
al drunkards ; that none shall be sold after twelve o'clock at night or 
on legal holidays. He would also cause an official estimate of all pub- 
lic expense incurred directly or indirectly by the abuse of intoxicants 
in a given community to be made, and a tax to be assessed upon local 
venders sufficient to cover such expenses. This would not partake of 
the nature of a license; the conditions imposed on sellers would be 
uniform ; there would be no personal or political favors to be granted, 
and therefore the question would be taken out of politics. As prom- 
ising relief from the crying evil of saloon politics, and some wise 
restrictions on the traffic tending to the disuse of intoxicants, espe- 
cially by the young, this method, I think, is worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

Bt Nicholas Paine Gilman. 

Slavery contrasted with the Wage System. 

In the various courses of able lectures which the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association has conducted, but one address has 
touched on the subject of this evening. Prof. Gunton 
delivered in the course of 1889-'90 a lecture on The Evolu- 
tion of the Wages System. It is a pleasure for one often 
obliged to disagree with Prof. Gunton to recognize the 
soundness of his defense of the wages system. It is one of 
the commonplaces of current socialism that this system is 
a later form of slavery ; but the lecturer well pointed out 
the essential differences between a system entitled to be 
called slavery and that under which the laborer lives at the 
present day. Under real slavery the worker himself is a 
commodity, owned by his master. He receives payment in 
kind sufiScient for a bare maintenance. The amount of 
this is determined by the sole will of the master, and the 
slave can never become a capitalist. He has* no choice of 
masters, and no freedom to forsake one occupation for an- 
other. The wage-earner is the political equal, at the polls 
in this country, of his employer. He is paid in money ac- 
cording to regular rates determined largely by associations 
of his fellow-workmen. He can leave one employment and 
take up another ; he can move with comparative freedom 
from one place to another ; in fact, were ne not informed 
by over-ingenious people that he is a slave, the fact would 
probably never have occurred to his mind, in most in- 
stances. Thinking people recognize that, in a rhetorical 
sense, all men are slaves to circumstance ; that we are too 
often the serfs and not the lords of our condition, things 
being in the saddle and riding mankind. Every man who 
has to work for his living is, in a de^ee, the slave of his 
work ; the problem for him is to alleviate the rigor of the 
conditions under which he works and increase his leisure. 

The labor problem is one part, perhaps the most impor- 
tant part, of what is roughly known as " the social prob- 
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lem." The social problem includes a great variety of diflB- 
cult questions relating to modem man under civilization. 
To be precise, however, there is in fact no such thing as 
" the socid problem." As Gambetta once said, " there are 
social problems." There are a great many of them, ^d 
they are likely to continue long, if not to multiply greatly 
as the years go by. What we less loosely denote as " the 
labor problem " is a more restricted and more manageable 
question. I take it to include, as its main matter, the prob- 
lem of the best relation of employer and employed in this 
great, complex, and marvelous world of modern work and 
modem machinery. Certainly, whatever minor issues may 
be connected with this chief issue, they would, in all proba- 
bility, be adjusted with comparative ease could we once 
have and maintain a friendly union of master and man. 

The Perpetual Need op Labob. 

That there will always be, at least for many centuries, 
two such parties to labor contracts as master and man, or 
employer and employee, is altogether probable. We need 
observe but a few specimens of our common humanity to 
learn that this distmction has its roots in great natural 
facts. Differences of mental ability, differences in strength 
of character, as well as differences in fortune, are the causes 
of the persistence of this distinction. The need of labor is 
perpetual. This world of ours is a world in which he that 
worketh not shall not eat. To be sure, his work may have 
been done for him, in a few cases, by his fathers, and he 
may come into large leisure by inheritance, not having 
eamed it through his own personal exertion. But the rule is 
that work is the condition of food as well as of leisure ; we 
find no one eating whose food has not been paid for by 
himself or by others who have given it to him. We find 
no one enjoying leisure who has not himself eamed it by 
hard work, or to whom the hard work of others has not 
given it. 

The first of labor problems, then, for man, who must work 
to live, is to find some work to do. Happily, the stimulus 
to exertion through the complexity of human needs is very 
ffreat, and the world is crowded with work needing to be 
done. As fast as one want is satisfied, it creates a dozen 
others. If one piece of work is well done, it points the way 
for a hundred times as much to be done in the same line or 
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elsewhere. Nothing is more irrational in the conduct of 
modem labor tmions than their attempts to diminish the 
hours or the tasks of laboring men, under the impression 
that there is a fixed Quantity of work to be done so that, if 
ten men can do it all while there are twenty needing food, 
the only way out of the diflSculty is for the first ten to do 
half as much as they can do, and leave the rest of the work 
to the other ten. It is a pure assumption that the second 
ten could or would do this half of the work if it were sur- 
rendered to them. Probably it would be found by trial 
that they were neither competent nor willing to equal the 
performance of the first ten, selected by a long sifting as 
the most capable and successful workers. The " lump-of- 
labor " fallacy, as Mr. Schloss calls it, will not stand ex- 
amination. As a matter of fact, however, there is plenty of 
work for the first ten and jjlenty of work for the second ten 
also, if they are able and willing to work and will go where 
the work is to be had. The theoretical competition sup- 
posed by the orthodox school of political economists under 
which the workman is always perfectly free to seek work in 
any quarter is not indeed an actual condition, and there is 
much room for exertion in bringing the work and the 
worker together. 

If a man is working for himself, he will turn out the 
largest product, under existing human nature. There is no 
means for extracting industry, thrift, skill, and all the vir- 
tues of work, from the most unpromising character, to be 
compared for a moment with the magic of private property, 
as all the economists have noted. The peasant proprietor 
in Italy, France, or Germany, for instance, or the independ- 
ent farmer of New England or Dakota, sets the highest stand- 
ard of achievement. Self-interest, whatever we may say of 
its excesses, is the most potent motive to exertion with the 
ordinary man. Working his own few acres, the small farm- 
er will rise early and go to bed late. He will economize 
time, tools, and materials. He will perform prodigies of 
work in the hard contest with the powers of Nature if he 
is sure from the beginning that the whole result of his 
labor will be his own. We are not speaking of pure selfish- 
ness ; ^^ his own " includes that larger self, that most natu- 
ral and persistent of all associations, the family of which he 
is the head. Not all men, of course, take the sturdy and 
heroic view of work on their own property ; but when a man 
has thus before him every reason for exertion, and prefers 
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idleness and dissipation, the labor problem is purely a moral 
and personal question of the individual. 

How THB System op working ok Shares arises. 

Let us suppose that our small farmer has so far pros- 
pered that he has out^own his few acres and can not even 
superintend satisfactorily the numerous workers whom he is 
obliged to hire for his several farms, 

Se has not had to look far before finding other men who 
are not independent proprietors, and who, for this reason, 
are seekinff work from such as he, which will give them 
daily bread. As long as his hired men were few in number 
and he could work with them, the result was fairly satis- 
factory. But suppose that he inquires how he shall derive 
the most income from one of the farms which he is no 
longer able to superintend in person. He need know but 
little of human nature to be sure that if he leaves this farm 
to be worked by hired men without superintendence the 

I)roduct will be small. The complaint of all employers of 
abor is perpetual, and to a considerable degree well found- 
ed, that the laborer is not worthy of his hire, if to be 
worthy of the hire means to display as much zeal and inter- 
est as the proprietor himself. This expectation, however, is 
irrational The owner of the farm can not in reason expect 
that his hired workers shall manifest that extreme zed and 
that persistent interest in making a large product which 
he himself displays, if energetic and capable. They are not 
working for their own interest in anj such degree as him- 
self ; although if they work side by side with Him his exam- 
ple will be to some degree contagious. The hired worker 
has, of course, the stimulus of need to keep him up to an 
average standard of work, but this standard is mucn lower 
than that of the independent proprietor. One need not 
dilate before people who have ever had occasion to hire 
another person to do work which they themselves under- 
stand and are capable of doing, upon the shortcomings, 
the neglects, the waste of time and material of the hired 
worker, as compared with the employer. 

For our farmer there is an alternative. He may agree 
with one of those workers, whom he has found to be the 
most industrious and competent, to take a farm on shares 
and pay, not a fixed money rent, but half of the net product 
as rent. The system of product-sharing, which has had a 
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wide prevalence in numerous countries, practically assures 
the owner as large a rent as the renter can earn. Though 
the worker has not before him the force of the motives to 
industry and economy which would be his were he the full 
owner of the place, his half-share of the product will aug- 
ment with his pwn zeal and skill. With his eyes fixed, per- 
haps, on the ownership before long of this very place, he 
will not be slow to maKO this half -share as large as |)ossible, 
and may even rival, under the spur of this ambition, the 
energy of the actual proprietor. 

Limitations of Pboduct-shabino ; the Factoby 
System. 

The system of product-sharing is naturally restricted to 
such vocations as agriculture, the fisheries, and mining. It 
is not easilv applied to the great varietv of manufactures. 
But that which can be said of the excellence of the system 
in the fields where it has been so largely practiced can also 
be said, in considerable degree, of the system which is logic- 
ally its successor. I refer to that modification of the wages 
system known as profit-sharing, in which the employer adds 
to fixed wages a oonus to labor, varying according to the 
prosperity of the busings. No one will pretend that the 
employee in a large manufactory, working on the ordinary 
wages system, has every possible motive to exertion held out 
to him. As a matter of course, his usual exertion will be far 
below the standard of the man who carries on a small busi- 
ness at which he works by himself or side by side with his 
few workmen. As manufactories increase in size they be- 
come more and more unwieldy, and there is even more need 
than in the earlier days of the factory system for improve- 
ments in the labor contract practiced in them. There is 
much more demand in a large concern where no one person 
can eflfectively superintend the whole business, than in a 
small one under the view of a single eye, for enlisting every 
motive of self-interest on the pwi of the employee. The 
same tendencies which have built up the great manufactur- 
ing concerns of our day will probably long continue. They 
illustrate very forcibly the aristocratic principle which calls 
to the front the natural leaders of industries and commerce, 
and they forcibly exemplify the well-known Scriptural doc- 
trine that "to nim that hath it shall be given." Great 
changes may take place through the application of electrici- 
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ty to industry, rendering possible some return to small fac- 
tories, and even to house production. For the present we 
must make up our minds to the continuance of such meth- 
ods as we see practiced so extensively. We have bidden a 
long farewell to the familiar association of the employer 
with a small body of workmen ; we must accept as inevita- 
ble the massing of workers in mreat buildings, often far re- 
moved from the commercial department of the industry. 
The practical problem is, first, how to counteract the natural 
tendency of the wages system to an inferior grade of accom- 
plishment. The system which gives the largest product to 
be divided is the best. 

Tbade Obganizatioks. 

We must accept just as much the natural and inevitable 
organization of workers among themselves for the purpose 
of raising wages and otherwise improving their condition. 
However much we may lament the loss of personal touch, 
and however much we may deplore the almost warlike array 
of workmen drawn up on one side against the smaller but 
more compact body of employers on the other, we must 
accept the situation as it is, and consider every method of 
feasiole evolution before we, for a moment even, talk of 
revolution. The violent introduction of socialism as a fully 
developed scheme of collective capital and state production 
is guite out of the question ; nor is the more peaceful revo- 
lution of pure co-operative production near at hand. The 
tendencies of modem industry are almost as hostile to pure 
co-operative production as they are to numerous small con- 
cerns. 

Modifications of the Wages System; Co-opebativb 
Pboduction. 

The deficiencies and disadvantages of the wages system 
are obvious to clear-sighted observers. One plain reason 
for this is that it is tne system under which the work of 
civilization is actually being conducted. In this respect the 
system has, of course, great inferiority to fanciful schemes 
which have never been tried. Putting aside these imagina- 
ry constructions, we may say that the choice in the solution 
of the specific labor problem lies between the continuance 
of the unmodified wages system, the system of co-operative 
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production, and such an intermediate measure as profit-shar- 
ing, shading off into forms of co-ojjerative production. It is 
necessary to draw some lines of distinction here which do not 
everywhere exist in the same clearness, for there are vari- 
ous modifications of the wages system — such as piece-work, 
premiums, and "progressive wages" — which tend toward 
profit-sharing and answer some of the objections made to the 
method of simple day wages. Thus the wages system runs 
into some method of profit-sharing, and profit-sharing natu- 
rally tends to some form of co-operative production. Mr. 
David F. Schloss, in his recent valuable work on Methods 
of Industrial Eemuneration, has well described the differ- 
ent modifications of pure wages in voffue in England. He 
has done a special service in this work, as the information 
which he gives could not be found anywhere else in such 
convenient form as late as three or four years ago. 

The advocates of co-operative production usually contrast 
with this plan the unmodified wages system, under which 
Tio special inducement is held out to the workman to do his 
best. The prevailing tendencies are to make him satisfied 
with an average amount of work, corresponding to the 
ability of the mediocre, unsatisfied, uninterested worker. 
The objection which the advocate of co-operative production 
and the socialist also make against the wages system, that it 
is entirely " unjust," I prefer to pass over, for the present at 
least, for the reason that the application of abstract ideas of 
justice to complicated questions like this is generally very 
unfruitful. The employer has one idea of justice and the 
workman has another idea. A more fruitful method asks 
which system, the wages system or co-operative production, 
succeeds best in actual experience. The success of the co- 
operative productive enterprise is to be determined by the 
amount of product and its quality, actually realized, and 
the resulting income to the workmen, year in and year out. 

Every one who desires the progressive elevation of man- 
kind must heartily sympathize with the system of co-opera- 
tive production as laid down so admirably by such writers 
as Judge Thomas Hughes and the late Mr. Vansittart 
Neale. The system is evidently near to the ideal, since it 
promises to all the workers a just division of the entire 
profits of the business. But it can not be said that the 
actual record is very inspiring. There are, to be sure, in 
England at the present time some eighty productive socie- 
ties more or less connected with the co-operative movement 
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Although some few of these are important and well estab- 
lished, the great majority are small, or yet in the trial stage. 
In America the imitation of societies like these has been 
almost as slight and intermittent as the reproduction of the 
English co-operative stores here, of which we have so few. 
The diflBculties in the way of co-operative production are 
very great The financial obstacle increases rather than de- 
creases with time. Manufacturine; in these days is carried 
on in such large establishments, demanding such elaborate 
machinery, that the capital needed to compete successfully 
with existing enterprises is almost entirely lacking to ordi- 
nary workingmen. 

Moral Difficultibs ik Co-opebativb Pboductiok. 

If the necessary capital for a comparatively modest un- 
dertaking in co-operative production is at hand, if a con- 
siderable number of workingmen of unusual character and 
ability put together their hard-earned savings, the moral 
difficulties are still before them. One of the first of these 
i^ an entire willingness on the part of these workmen to 
submit to the orders of one of their own number, placed 
at the head of the business of manufacturing and buying 
and selling, with that readiness which is indispensable for 
competition with other establishments. A man may very 
well be a workman in one cotton factory, as in Oldham, 
England, and a stockholder in another ; but when he is at 
once a worker in a mill and a part owner of it, he will not 
obey orders from a superintendent whom his own vote has 
helped to put in office, and whom his vote can also help to 
depose, as readily as he will conform to the discipline of a 
mul in which he has no financial stake. The ordinary cor- 
poration, which is, in one sense, a plain instance of co- 
opera^n, seems to be the nearest approach to co-operative 

I)roduction now feasible under most circumstances. In 
arge corporations thS CTeat majority of the stockholders 
own so few shares that the conduct of the enterprise is prac- 
tically in the hands of a few persons, whose financial inter- 
ests teach them to combine, rather than to fight each other. 
When one considers how difficult it is to get a number of 
people usually regarded as above the average in intelli^nce 
and character to co-operate in schemes demanding but a 
limited amount of money from each, and but a small part 
of his time, it will be seen how severe a demand the devel- 
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oped scheme of co-operative production makes upon the 
workman, for he is expected to put in all his available capi- 
tal, to give all of his working time to the enterprise, and 
to surrender the management to one of his associates. 
This associate must be a man of great ability and high 
character to carry on the business successfully. He must 
be willing to receive, for the most part, a much smaller 
compensation for his uncommon business talent than he 
would receive under the wag^es system as foreman or super- 
intendent. The opportunities for suspicion and distrust 
are very many, and the first financial reverse may be suffi- 
cient to bring down a very promising attempt at co-opera- 
tive production. But however discouraging the record of 
the system may be thus far, there is an undeniable fascina- 
tion m the idea itself that the capital requisite for carry- 
ing on a business should be fumisned bv those who are to 
do the work, and that they should diviae equitably among 
themselves the entire profits of the enterprise. This surely 
would seem to be the application to industry of obvious no- 
tions of justice, right, and equity. But the workmen must 
furnish from their own body not only the manual labor but 
the faculty for superintendence and commercial manage- 
ment ; besides this, they have to reach a higher level of char- 
acter, leading to a much greater mutual confidence, than 
we find in the ordinary wond. The place of that constraint 
and discipline which the present wages system enforces, 
and which sentimentalists call a system of slavery, must be 
taken under co-operative production by a* high moral devel- 
opment, which shall justify complete confidence by the 
workmen in each other. This confidence they must have 
not only in those who work with them at the bench or the 
loom, but most of all in the men of unusual ability, belong- 
ing to their own condition in life, whom they select as re- 
sponsible managers of the enterprise. 

Pbofit-sharino IK Ikdustrial Evolutiok. 

Such considerations as these of the tendencies of the ex- 
isting wages system on the one hand, and of the immeasur- 
able discontent which workingmen penetrated by the 
democratic spirit naturally feel ; of the actual weakness of 
the system oi co-operative production, owing to the large 
demands, intellectually and morally, it makes upon work- 
ing people — lead one to inquire if there may not be meth- 
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ods which may lead up by^ easy transition from the pure 
wages system to the more ideal system of co-operative pro- 
duction. The system of industrial partnership, for which 
term profit-shanng is an inadequate aesignation, has at least 
this much to recommend it : It has, in several very impor- 
tant instances, bridged over the ^p between the wi^es sys- 
tem and a system of co-operative production entitled to 
that name by its actual results, although not corresponding 
in every respect to the usual ideal of the workmgman. 
Such houses as the Maison Leclaire and the Bon March6 of 
Paris, and the Co-operative Paper Mills of Angoul6me, 
Prance, for instance, show how profit-sharing may be in- 
duced upon the wages system and develop^ into a sub- 
stantial system of co-operative production. The process in 
these three instances nas been lon^ and slow^ but such is 
the nature of all sound and durable education. The nu- 
merous vears occupied by the transition sufficed to educate 
the employer and the employed alike; they justified the 
employer in gradually divesting himself of his powers and 
responsibilities; they taught the workmen very gradually 
the virtues and the faculties demanded by the employer's 
position, and they rendered easy the gradual supersession of 
the original proprietor by men from the ranks of his own 
establisnment in these cases regulations have been made 
for the continuous application of a system of promotion, so 
that a body like the Mutual Benefit Society of the Maison 
Leclaire can furnish out of its membership at any time of 
need the partner 'or partners, as they are called, to direct 
the working of the entire business. These partners, or 
managers, however, when they assume their new position, 
find a moral condition about them such as no co-operative 
productive enterprise starting out de novo could furnish. 
The new manager, fresh from the ranks of the workers, 
finds the whole oody of his former fellows ready and accus- 
tomed to obey orders from the heads of the establishment, 
and to give them as full powers as partners enjoy in es- 
tablishments conducted on the ordinary wages system. The 
new partners have been chosen by a sensible body of work- 
ingmen because of their approved character and their test- 
ed ability. They have been shown by time to belong to the 
natural aristocracy of ability and character, and their fel- 
low-workmen take pleasure in promoting them, and a ra- 
tional pride in co-operating witn them, not henceforth as 
complete equals, but as members, each in his own place, of 
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an establishment proud of its history and determined to 
maintain its high standard in the years to come. 

Such instances as the Maison Leclaire and others of a 
similar nature lead me to believe that we shall obtain in 
time, in a large number of cases at least, the substantial 
benefits of co-operative production throuffh the process of 
education by means of profit-sharing. The details of the 
systems thus worked out may not be in all respects those 
laid down even by the wisest heads for a scheme of co-op- 
erative production ideallv iust. Deference to the demo- 
cratic principle may easily lead even such thinkers astray, 
while tne experience of such firms as I have mentioned sup- 
plies the needed corrective, in paying the due tribute to the 
aristocratic principle, just as natural as the democratic. 

Profit-sharing ak Evolutiokary Method. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the labor problem, 
considered as substantially the problem of the best kind of 
contract relations between the employer and the emplojred, 
is to be solved in the gradual development of the existing 
wages system, through profit-sharing, into some system of 
co-operative production. I am not here to undertake the 
office of prophet, and I quite decline to predict even how 
soon there will be so modest a number as one hundred such 
co-operative establishments as the Maison Leclaire in the 
whole civilized world. With confidence, however, I declare 
my conviction that such a development itself does more jus- 
tice to all the factors in production than any other measure 
which I know. Profit-sharinff is thoroughly entitled to the 
full credit of being an evolutionary method. The one 
^reat and crying defect of the wages system is that under 
it an immense amount of work is not done which could be 
done, to the great benefit of mankind, if the whole body of 
workers were thoroughly interested in producing just as 
much and just as good work as possible. This being so, we 
should be quick to make modest attempts toward a system 
which brings into play a great reserve force. Under the 
wages system this reserve of unusual power lies largely 
among the workingmen ; but one need only stop and think 
a moment to realize how the extreme friction of the exist- 
ing system diminishes the actual working power of the 
employers. Under a system which secured to them the 
heturty co-operation of their men, their own force would 
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nndoubtedly be largely increased. We want to increase 
it. 

Looking at the system of co-operative production, as usu- 
ally practiced to-day, in comparison with such an evolution- 
ary system as I speak of, it is a striking fact that its advo- 
cates virtually leave out of sight the immense working power 
of the present captains of industry. It is not to oe sup- 
posed that we can immediately convert any considerable 
number of the great manufacturers and masters of trans- 
portation, for instance, so that they will be willing to put 
all their ability at the service of the workmen for modest 
salaries. Ima^ne, then, if you can, the effect if to-morrow 
morning the skill and ability of all business men above the 
grade ox common hand labor were withdrawn. Imagine the 
city of Brooklyn, for instance, left to-morrow to be run, so 
far as private business is concerned, by the workingmen 
alone, with nearly all the brain capital of the present system 
reduced to temporary idleness. It would require but a few 
hours of such a rigime to convince even tne most deter- 
mined advocate of the democratic principle in industry of 
the fallacy of his theories of manual labor as the source of 
all value and of the equalitv of all heads in business. Any 
system which, like most plans of co-operative production, 
makes little account of the men who are really leading the 
business of modem civilization and furnishing employment 
and bread for the great army of hand workers, neclects one 
of the vital factors in the situation. In point of fact, we 
need every particle of ability and of working force in head 
and hand to do even the larger part of the work that must 
be done. The captains of industry of whom I speak are not 
yet sufficiently moralized to be willing to accept the very 
modest position which the system of co-operative produc- 
tion would assign to them. This is no reproach to them ; 
the level of morality among them is at least as high as that 
among workingmen or any other large class of people. 
They need, however, education into some larger ideal and 
up to some nobler standard, like all the rest of us, and it is 
to some gradual process of taking their workmen into part- 
nership in the profits of industry, managed on substantially 
the present lines, that we are to look for the educating 
agency needed. Both the employer and the employed under 
present conditions need to evolve new capacities and new 
virtues to give co-operative production a fair field in which 
to develop. 
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The question jast how large a share of the profits the em- 
Joyed shall receive is not important at the outset. The 
•act that a regular dividend paid to labor out of the profits 
of the year has been shown to be good business policy in a 
large number of cases, resulting in at least as large net prof- 
its to the employer himself as before and in the general im- 
provement 01 the industrial situation in the establishment — 
recognition of this fact is the main matter at the begin- 
ning. If the workman is guaranteed by his employer a 
modest dividend of five or ten per cent on his wages, vary- 
ing according to the returns of the year, he is taken into a 
kind of partnership such as he did not before know. He 
will in time, if he belongs to ordinary humanity, begin to 
have the feelings and the ambitions of the partner. The 
increase in the amount of product and the improvement in 
its quality, and other gains from economy of material and 
care of machinerv, and from the absence of labor diflSculties, 
which have usually resulted, are arguments of great weight 
for such a limited partnership. Into the details of the very 
considerable body of experience furnished in the last fifty 

J ears by the numerous firms which have tried the system, 
eginning with the Maison Leclaire in 1842 and coming 
down to the three hundred fiAns which now practice profit- 
sharing in Europe and America, I can not here enter. My 
chief claim for profit-sharing, as compared with the wa^es 
system now in force and witn that system of co-operative 
production which is desired by so many, is that it does more 
complete lustice to all the factors in the situation than 
either of these two systems — that which is now a fact and 
that which is now largely a hope. The objection commonly 
made to profit-sharing — that it does not include the shar- 
ing of losses by the employed — ^rests upon a ^oss miscon- 
ception of the scheme. It is a limited method to be distin- 
guished carefully from the more developed system of co- 
operative production under which loss-snaring is plainly 
inevitable. I have elsewhere so f uUv shown that under the 
ordinary systems of profit-sharing tne workman does bear 
fully as much of a share of the losses as is just and fair 
that I simply refer to the matter now. 

The progress which has been made in the last few years 
bv the system of industrial partnership is encouraging to 
au believers who have never allowed themselves to put it 
forward as the one solution of the labor problem or as a 
panacea for social difficulties. If I may speak for the great 
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body of advocates of the system, we see in it one excellent 
metnod of improving the relations between the workman 
and his employer, which it is highly desirable should be ap- 
plied and tested in a great many directions in order to ascer- 
tain the fields in whicn it will prove itself to be a better sys- 
tem than any yet practiced. If in one direction a system of 
premiums for economy in the use of material, or in another 
direction a system of increasing the wages according to tiie 
amount of good production, is lound to bring a larger return 
to the workman and a better result for the employer than 
profit-sharing, we are entirely ready to acknowledge the 
fact. There are directions in which profit-sharing is likely 
to justify itself at once, as in trades where a large amount 
of skilled labor is employed ; in others, owing to the great 
use of machinery, there is less room for wise economy on 
the part of the employee. A large part of the business of 
the world, of course, is done on a no-profit basis. There 
are numerous fields, from such matters as common domestic 
ser^ce to the work of the teacher in the public school and 
the professor in the college, from which the whole notion of 
profits is absent, and to which consequently such a system 
as profit-sharing has no application. In these fields, if serv- 
ice is defective and unsatisfactory, means of improving it 
must be sought in other ways than by resort to snch a sys- 
tem. 

Probable Tbekd of Future Industrial Progress. 

If we look forward in a general way to consider the parts 
which the three systems — of wages, profit-sharing, ana co- 
operative production — ^are likely to play in the comparatively 
near future, it is only rational to suppose that they will for 
a long time continue side by side. As the world ^ows older, 
wiser, and more humane, and as the democratic principle 
asserts itself more and more vigorously, the wages system, 
which is now virtually monopolizing the field, will gradu- 
ally suffer modifications. Profit-sharing or industrial part- 
nership, under the various forms which as a guiding prin- 
ciple it readily admits, will steadily make converts, encroach- 
ing upon the wages system to an indefinite extent The 
wages system, however, will persist in some quarters be- 
cause no other system is so well adapted to the demands of 
the situation ; and in other quarters it will yield place but 
very slowly to more democratic methods. The wages sys- 
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tern, however, will probably be much more influenced by 
the advance of profit-sharinff for a considerable time to 
come than profit-sharing will be by the spread of co-opera- 
tive production growing out of it. 

A steady and permanent increase in the number of true 
co-operative productive establishments, in the light of all 
the experience which profit-sharing can give, we must all 
heartily desire. No industrial future, however, is likely to 
be less complex than that which we behold in wonderful 
variety round about us to-day, and he would be a rash 
prophet who should predict the day when any one system 
of the three under consideration will have driven out the 
other two. He would be much less wise who should pro- 
test that no system which the human mind is capable of 
imagining will ever supersede co-operative production. In 
all these matters we do well to keep ourselves free from the 
conceit of inerrancy and infallibility. We have no call to 
legislate for an indefinite future or to lay down an industrial 
or economic creed for all our descendants. It is our one 
imperative duty to consider the existing situation, not as capi- 
talists, not as employers, not as workmgmen, not as mem- 
bers of a particular profession, but scientifically and philo- 
sophically. It is ourbusiness to see facts as they are and to 
consider them calmly, with a view to that improvement 
which a progressive civilization demands. "We can not 
escape the application of the notion of evolution to these 
matters, and such an application at once forbids our de- 
claiming against the wages system as a system of slavery, or 
exalting co-operative production as the sacred ideal to wnich 
the future must conform, or preaching profit-sharing as the 
one panacea for all our industrial woes. 

The Labor Problem as a Factor ik our 

CiVILIZATIOK. 

The labor problem, I began by saying, is a problem of 
finding work and finding the iust reward for it. More 
specifically, it is the proolem of the best relation between 
the man who has more work than he can do himself and 
the man who must find work. The interests of these two 
parties are not directly and obviously identical ; but society 
includes both the employer and the employed, and a good 
many other persons not to be ranked under either of tnese 
heads. The interest of entire society nnmistakably is that 
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as much work and as good work as possible shall be done 
without overworking any human being ; that every worker 
shall receive a fair return for his toil ; that the whole prod- 
uct of all the workers shall be so increased by such material 
agents as improved machinery, and such moral agents as 
greater interest in the work on the part of all, and a closer 
union and harmony, that the share of every worker may be 
augmented. 

^The labor question grows out of the advance of civiliza- 
lion and the development of humanity. While we isolate it 
for the purpose of clearness of thought and to facilitate the 
adoption oi practical measures of improvement, we have to 
remember that it is not the only problem, perhaps not the 
chief problem, of mankind from age to age. Tne present 
absorption of so many earnest and able minds in labor 
problems and social questions does not mean that these are 
to be perpetually so absorbing. The present deep interest 
is a sign of progress ; it is a si^ of the elevation of man- 
kind ; a sign of hope, not of despair ; it is a token of the 
increasing spread of sound morals and rational religion. It 
is, we may firmly trust, the sure omen of a eradud and in- 
cessant improvement in the condition of civilized mankind. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Gboroe Gunton : 

The lecture to which we have listened was quite exceptional in its 
character. Few people who are looking for a departure from the wages 
system have any idea of sticking to the doctrine of cTolution. They 
generally assume that the system is the invention of an evil genius, 
and aim at its immediate abolition. If 1 am anything I am an evo- 
lutionist. I believe in growth along the lines of existing tendencies. 
The lecturer navigated among the rocks toward the goal of co-opera- 
tion, with a good, long stop at profit-sharing, in a way that takes the 
edge off of criticism. But I am expected to differ, and fortunately, in 
this instance, I can. You will remember how 'cutely and successfully 
Mr. Gilman handled the socialist when he reached co-operation — ^how 
clearly he showed why the socialistic scheme wouldn't work. Social- 
ism aims chiefly at co-operative production, and this has everywhere 
failed under practical tests. In Lancashire co-operative production 
was tried extensively before co-operative distribution. It failed so 
completely that the aristocratic element had to be introduced, and they 
changed the counting of noses to the counting of shares. The lecturer 
showed that democratic co-operation is impracticable, and then claimed 
that profit-sharing is a half-way place toward the thing that will not 
work. 

What we have to do in order to help along civilization — and this the 
lecturer declares to be his aim — ^is to see that the next step is in the 
right evolutionary direction, so that the next generation will not have 
to accuse us of guiding them wrong. We must head toward the future 
and not toward the past. The guide to be consulted is the past ex- 
perience of the race. Great stress was laid upon the importance of 
having us work more than we now do. Somehow, the capitalist's whip 
isn't keen enough. He wants another motive. I do not think that 
is quite along the line of evolution. My idea is that we should make 
Nature do more and more and man less and less. Every real improve- 
ment is in the direction of letting us work less ; toward getting less 
out of us and leaving more in. Enjoy and be, rather than drudge and 
do. The speaker regretted the loss of the system of working on shares. 
When that system prevailed we didn't go to the theatre, we enjoyed 
none of the comforts of life ; we couldn't afford them ; we didn't earn 
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as much money as we have since it was given up. That (|nd of co- 
operatiye industry has changed to another and better. The shoe- 
maker, weaver, and all the other factors of our complex society are 
serving everybody. This is unconscious co-operation, but that is the 
best kind. The idea of dividing the profits is a thing of the past It 
was the method employed when people were nearly all alike. We can 
not return to it without returning to the simple methods of life that 
permitted it Are we better off under our present system f Tes. 
Society has evolved into a higher state. This means a higher individ- 
ual development & state of industrial specialization, minimizing the 
precarious and maximizing the sure and definite. Profits are doubt- 
ful and contingent It isn't possible for everybody to have profits, 
and therefore it isn't possible for everybody to have the benefits of 
profit-sharing. The tendency is to concentrate the contingent into 
the hands of economic specialists, and make the laborer more and 
more sure of what his income is to be. Uncertainty is more harassing 
than lower incomes. The evolution of this element out of the labor 
problem is the elimination of a great chunk of social gall, and the lib- 
eration of a great amount of social sweetness and light 

Mb. Alfbed Doloe : 

It is admitted that the relations of capital and labor need readjust- 
ment. While labor seeks to enforce the constantly increasing de- 
mands which a continual rise in the social scale of the wage-earner 
calls for, capital seeks to resist these demands. In this industrial war, 
all parties, including the community, suffer ; labor naturally more than 
capital, since it has less to lose. The problem therefore is, what read- 
justment of the relations of labor and capital can be made which will 
be satisfactory to both parties, and how can such a readjustment best 
be practically carried out t 

It is obvious that a method must be discovered suflciently elastic to 
meet all the changing phases of business life, and one that will be 
satisfactory to the wage-earner, because it is founded on justice. 
Production and not philanthropy, therefore, must be the basis of 
any economic distribution of wealth. In other words, the first thing 
to do is to find out what the man actually earns in the production of 
wealth, and the next thing is to give it to him. This is why I have 
called my system " A Just Distribution of Earnings." A wage-earner 
will be satisfied with, say, fifty dollars a year over and above his stipu- 
lated wages if he be convinced that that is all to which he is justly 
entitled, while he will not be satisfied with five hundred dollars if he 
believes that he has earned more. To determine the actual earnings 
of a wage-earner irrespective of the wages he gets is a matter of book- 
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keeping. It will be agreed that justice is a rare quality in human life, 
and that if the settlement of the labor problem is to depend upon it 
alone, failure may be expected ; but if to justice self-interest is added 
we have a combination that is irresistible. When it can be demonstrated 
to capital that by being strictly just to labor and no more it serves its 
own self-interest mo^, capital will adopt such a policy purely from 
self-interest, and then that policy will succeed. 

My system of the "Just Distribution of Earnings" inyolves three 
main features: First, the system of pensions, by which employees can 
retire with a pension of from forty to one hundred per cent of their 
wages according to the length of their service. After twenty-five 
years' service employees can retire on a pension of their full wages. 
Second, the system of life insurance, by which each employee re- 
ceives a policy for one thousand dollars after five years' consecutive 
service ; another thousand after another five years of such service, and 
a third thousand after the third term of five years of such consecutive 
service. The firm, of course, pays the premiums on such policies. 
Third, a system of endowment, by which all employees who, by their 
skill, improve methods of manufacturing, save material, or benefit the 
firm in any way outside of their regular work, are credited with such a 
portion of the firm's earnings due to such efforts as the books show 
they are entitled to after all proper charges have been deducted. 
These sums draw six per cent interest per annum, but the capital is 
only payable when the beneficiary is sixty years of age, or to his family 
at his death. 

This system has been in practice in my business for the past six- 
teen years, and produced the most beneficial results. Aside from the 
fact that it made the men employed contented and satisfied, it enabled 
me in one instance to dispense with the services of a man who had for 
seventeen years been a most faithful worker, but who had passed the 
stage of " economic efficiency," without throwing him upon the world 
at the time when he was incapable of earning a living. He has been on 
the pension list for three years now, drawing over five hundred dollars 
per year, and his place has been filled by a young man to the benefit of 
the business. 

The insurance plan stiggested itself to my mind because of the gen- 
eral well-known improvidence of wage-earners, and having been a 
wage-earner myself I know that it is not in the power of the majority 
of them to even acquire a habit of saving. This plan prevents, to 
some extent at least, the pauperism of the second generation by the 
death of the bread-winner, and secures to his family the home which he 
may have bought, paying for the same in installments according to his 
wages. My experience has been that the majority of those who have in- 
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Buranoe policies hare become house-owners because of this insurance. It 
is self-eyident that a widow and children of a wage-earner must sink 
in the social scale when losing their supporter, and must begin a hand- 
to-hand struggle with poverty, and that the bright future of the boys 
wUl be impaired if not destroyed. Into this situation enters first the 
money from his life insurance, and then the money from the endow- 
ment account, to sustain the home and to assure the future of alL 

Whateyer efforts may be made in the direction of adjusting the 
relations of capital and labor, the basic idea should always be a proper 
recognition of the necessity that the wage-earners must enjoy the 
most favorable conditions while working, and that they must be placed 
beyond the fear of want in their old age or for their families in case of 
death. Every progressive manufacturer is continually aiming to im- 
prove his methods. In his calculation he makes proper allowance for the 
wear and tear of his machinery, so that he may be able to buy better 
machines. Why should he not do the same for his men! Why not 
insure them, so that he can replace them with younger men when they 
get old and have given all their strength to him t 

I beg to refer to my essay on this subject in the Social Economist 
of January, 1892, in which I have explained my ideas more fully than 
this paper would allow. I believe that ultimately the wage-earners 
will become virtually partners of their employers. The tendency of 
the times is toward concentration, and the great combinations which 
are almost daily formed are all in the direction of securing the greatest 
economic efficiency at the lowest possible cost. These great corpora- 
tions will be better able to treat the labor question justly and success- 
fully than any large number of small manufacturers or business men 
could ever be expected to do. As the factory system elevated the work- 
ing classes from serfdom to personal independence, self -protection will 
also impel these industrial institutions of the future to recognize the 
wage-earner's title to all he earns. 

Mb. William Potts : 

The speaker who followed the lecturer used two or three expres- 
sions which are significant. He referred to co-operation as if it were 
identical with socialism. As I understand it, co-operation and so- 
cialism are diametrically opposed. Ck>-operation is voluntary, social- 
ism is compulsory. He objected to co-operation, and to profit-sharing 
because it leads to co-operation. He advocated the wages system pure 
and simple, because it leads to certainty of income. I do not see Uiat 
it is desirable to know every year just what one has to rely upon. It 
is the contingent that stimulates and makes character. It is the prise 
in every package that is good for human beings, the something that 
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makes them think ail the time whether thej can do a little better. If 
one ImowB just what he is to get and is satisfied, he is simply a polyp 
— a stomach fast to a rock into which the food is washed. ^ The whip 
of the boss doesn't do it, so some additional inoentiye must be de- 
▼ised.** I am surprised to hear it intimated that it is not a good thing 
to have something put before the worker that will lead him to feel 
that if he does his work better he will get more for it The interests 
of employer and employed become identical when the employed is 
giyen a fair proportion of what is produced. Each must be compen- 
sated for his investment, for work, capital, and time, and the profits 
and losses should be shared. The rate of wages should be fixed suffi- 
ciently low to meet the contingency of losses. It may be a difficult 
thing to adjust, but we must do it as well as we can. An agreement 
in the interest of employer and employed will remove the struggle 
between capital and labor and increase the profit, enabling capital to 
secure as laorge a return as before and perhaps larger. The best state- 
ment of the principle which I have seen is in the chapter on Labor 
Capitalization in Wordsworth Donisthorpe*s book on Individual- 
ism. He speaks of the condition of the capitalist as threefold : (1) 
As a speculator watching markets; (2) as an organizer and director; 
(8) as an insurer of incomes, a payer of wages. He can not go into 
the insurance business with safety unless he gives something less as 
salary than what he thinks is a just share. Profit-sharing enables him 
to remove the injustice in the insurance element Let each man take 
his chances and not be a part of a machine worked by steam, doing 
nothing but what the steam compels him to do. 

Db. Bossiteb W. Ratmond : 

I also am an evolutionist I found when I began to teach evolution 
that my clerical friends were scared ; but many of them have passed 
from that stage to an abnormal appetite for evolution. They swallow 
it imdigested and apply it to questions in a way that would make 
Darwin turn over in his coffin. ^ First the laborer was a slave ; then 
the capitalist owned not the worker but the tools ; then,** they prophe- 
sy, "the next step will be for the workman to own the tools," and so 
on. There never was a time when any one could predict on the lines 
of evolution what was going to happen next When it gets hold of 
the best thing it holds to it ; it doesn't evolve into something else. The 
highest thing found yet is a man with a backbone, and he continues 
to live. There is devolution, and by it we may get co-operation and 
socialism, in which man ceases to have a backbone and degenerates 
into a polyp. 

The syr^m which is indiq>en8able is free contract ; that and not the 
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wage sygtem is the one now prevalent The contract may be for 
wages, for profit, or for anythmg. Wage-pajing is only a part of our 
system. My contention is that we have no right to cram down the 
throat of the laborer anything he doesn't want I have been a work- 
ingman, and I don't like profit-sharing. I want my pay, and then I 
strive for something else. Workingmen don't want to run any risks. 
They would rather have a definite amount fixed and let the employer 
take the risk. The disturbance of the conditions of free contract is 
due to philanthropists and demagogues who by legislation try to re- 
move the responsibility from one party or the other. They have cod- 
dled the labor unions—the men who have organized systematic rob- 
bery and call on us to stand and deliver. The employer can not make 
a free contract under this system. There is no labor question until 
we settle the primary questions of order and justice. There was no 
labor question at Homestead or at BufEaJo. When you give to me 
and to others the protection of the law, first in making the contract 
free, and second in making both parties responsible, I will agree to 
undertake the settlement of the question as far as it can be done 
without making matters worse than they now are. I have no patience 
with the critic who says that this can not be endured by the public 
and we must give up our liberty. Our fathers gave blood and money 
and life for liberty, and we might at least give a little personal in- 
convenience. 

Me. Gil]£AN, in reply : 

I should like to say in regard to Prof. Gunton's point of not getting 
more work out of people, that we know that the kind of work which 
hurts a man is that which he does against his will. He is not hurt by 
the work he wants to do. Zealous work does not bring wear and 
tear and injury to the worker. 

It is utterly impossible to eliminate from modem industry the con- 
tingent element. This element is the most interesting feature— help- 
ful, inspiring, for employers and equally so for the workmen. Under 
profit-diaring the employer says he will give certain wages, and more 
if he makes it All work together. How that is going back to bar- 
barism I don't see. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gilman read an extract from a letter from Prof. 
James Bryce, M. P., author of The American Commonwealth, in 
which he expressed his approval of profit-sharing as the most praotioal 
solution of the labor problem. ^ 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE LABOR 
PROBLEM. 

Bt J. W. SOIXIYAM. 

In one short hour, how small a part of my subject can 
be even touched upon 1 Labor, erer a world-wide, many- 
sided, complicated, vexed problem ; labor in politics, to-day 
in all civilized lands becoming a foremost problem. In an 
hour, Burveving labor in politics from a labor standpoint, I 
may be sketchfly descriptive, bluntly dogmatic, perhaps here 
and there sug^gestive ; little more. 

What political strength of its own has labor ? What rea- 
son exists for setting up labor, that is class, politics? What 
definite social reforms await labor's vote? These queries 
map out my evening's task. 

First, can labor of itself do for itself? Are "laborers'* 
and "hands" merely "laborers" and "hands," or does 
potent variety dwell in them, as in other men? 

Where does Labor's Strehgth lie? 

I find that my first set of facts relating to labor's political 
strength begins with a once common prejudice. I well re- 
member how this prejudice was sown in me. When I was 
six years of age, a certain Irish ditchman's work was to me 
a never-fading novelty. I would often stand on the ditch 
dirt-pile and look down at him joining pipes, and I would 
wonder and admire. He had a helper, a raw and awkward 
Irish lad, the butt of the whole force. My ditchman bossed 
this lad, taunted him, and called him descriptive names. 
One day, after exhausting on him his usual list of fanciful 
and opprobrious epithets, my artist, his patience worn out, 
shouted at ttie lad : " Don't ye do thawt, y^ye-y^ye cigar- 
maker 1 Yer fit f er nawthing but f er a cigarmaker 1 " To 
me from that moment on f oryears the least man in labor's 
hosts was the cigarmaker. Tnis was a prejudice. I never 
rid myself of this prejudice until I moved among cigar- 
makers and men of less skilled occupations, and saw how, 
as I shall explain further on, the former prejudice of trade 
against trade has largely been dissipated. 

(881) 
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Some classes of men may yet entertain the idea that the 
cigarmaker is below the ordinary. Certainly, the business 
and professional world bar him out ; and the society re- 
porter finds in him no material for write-ups. Those per- 
sons present who have noticed the ci^maker at all have 
perhaps observed that his is not a distinguished air on the 
promenade; that his week-day clothes are rumpled and 
Daggy and shiny where they rub; that his collar and cuSs 
are often the shade of his tobacco-stained fingers ; that his 
abode is in a tenement-house district, and that, if accurate, 
his parlor- wall legends would usually read : ^* God bless our 
fourth fiat — ^rear.^* 

In other words, the typical cigarmaker is the typical man 
in the long procession wnich hurries homeward from work 
of evenings through the short-cut streets running from fac- 
torydom to tenementdom. Have you ever stood for half an 
hour and watched one of these processions? There is 
nothing like it among the lower animals. 

Why does the cigarmaker live in the city ? He reads the 
Monday morning papers containing that weekly politico- 
economic sermon counseling the wage-workers to stay in 
the country, where there is no work at their trade, and not 
to come to the city, where there is sometimes work. But 
he lives in the city because in a smidl town there is no room 
for even one idle ci^maker ; in the city, there is always 
room for thousands, naif -idle. 

Why does the cigarmaker not start in business for him- 
self ? There are reasons. The cigar factory that to-day 
competes under advantageous conditions buys its own to- 
bacco direct from the planter, minutely subdivides its labor, 
establishes its own retail agencies, and obtains the best cred- 
its. A hundred thousand dollars is a small capital for such 
a factory. The journeyman cigarmaker, setting up trade for 
himself, buying his own stuf!, making his cigars in a tene- 
ment-house, and peddling them, barely earns current wages. 

Why does the cigarnuaker not learn another business? 
There are reasons. Commonly his sure purchase on the 
necessaries of life permits him to risk neitner the time nor 
the money necessary. So he is shut off from the profes- 
sions, and such like. And why should he drop one poor 
trade to take up with another? Why quit cigarmaters* 
conditions for shoemakers' conditions? 

Why does not the cigarmaker save a part of his wages 
and invest? — But this question is mockery. 
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No betterment to be looked for through an advance in 
his own business, little or nothing to be promised in a 
change of place or occupation, no store of wealth in his 
possession beyond what at the furthest may insure a few 
months' existence, his condition simply that of the swarms 
of city wageworkers among whom he dwells, what can the 
cigarmaker do to better his lot? 

N 

The Cigarmakers' Union— A Type op Trade 
Organizations. 

Some thirty years ago, having tried in various ways to 
answer this irrepressible Question individually, a group of 
New York cigarmakers asked it of one another collectively. 
Together they found a promising idea. They adopted that 
idea. It has turned out well. In noting its development, 
we may ascertain if labor has any strengm by which it may 
lift itself up. 

This idea was to ask for more wages in a body, and if re- 
fused to stop work in a body. That is, the group formed a 
trades-union. That is, like the great financiers and pro- 
ducers, the cigarmakers formed a trust; like many retailers, 
they put a pnce on what they had to sell (their labor) and 
refused to break the price ; like certain professional classes, 
they decided that before candidates could be admitted to 
their ranks they must possess a certain instruction, skill, 
and character. But the cigarmakers never rose to that re- 
spected height of insolence at which they could ask that 
tneir union rules should be bolstered up by statute laws — 
that non-union men should be fined or jailed for practicing 
the cigarmaker's profession. 

I know that the first committee of union cigarmakers 
that ever waited on an American employer were all dis- 
charged on the spot ; I know that the nrst American union 
cigar shop hands that demanded an increase pf wages were 
promptly met by a lockout ; I know that public sentiment 
(among the wealth-holding classes) was arrayed against the 
locked-out men — ingrates ! to conspire and rebel against a 
kind employer who had furnished them work ! I am mor- 
ally certain of these facts because they are uniform in all 
trades-union experience. 

But the united cigarmakers justified themselves, first, by 
a conscientious appeal to their own interests, and, secondly, 
by getting the best of their employers. The union has 
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gone on victorious until to-day, when it has in the United 
States and British America 330 local unions, combined in 
one international union ; it has 27,000 members, including 
the great bulk of all the skilled workers at the trade ; it has 
succeeded, without government aid, in firmly establishing 
the eight-hour workday ; and it holds in its treasury nearly 
$600,000. 
These results are enough to challenge even a strong pre- 

i'udice. The cigarmaker, after all, may be a creature of fair 
business intelligence. His methods, too, may be worth look- 
ing into. 

But first a word further as to results. To all hands out 
on strike or lockout, the ci^makers' union pays $5 a week 
for sixteen weeks; after sixteen weeks, $3; to a member 
out of employment at any time, $3 a week for six weeks ; to 
a sick member, $5 a weeK for thirteen weeks ; to the next 
of kin on the death of a member, $50 to $550, according to 
duration of membership. To a member traveling in search 
of work, the union lends up to $20 car-fare and up to $12 
for other exj)enses. All union funds are considered part of 
the international treasury, are equalized proportionately 
among the local unions, and are deposited, and drawn in 
such manner as to be as safe as money can be made. A 
handsome oflBcial monthly journal, of twenty newspaper 
pages, certain important articles being printed in German 
and Bohemian as well as in English, is mailed gratuitously 
to every member. I am not quoting from a prospectus : 
the union has done these things for twenty years or more. 

As to the mechanism and routine processes of the union : 
When a cigarmaker loins the organization, he is given a 
little thin official blank-book, his pass to good ci^rmakers' 
society. Without this book he can not get work m a union 
shop. In it are printed blank forms for his accounts with 
the union. These accounts he keeps himself, doing so by 
means of stamps, different colors for different sums, bought 
of the secretary. These stamps, pasted in their date-spaces, 
show union officials if a pass-booK bearer has paid his dues, 
fines, and assessments. Paid up, all union shops are open 
to him. 

Who is more to be pitied than a poor man seeking for 
work — begging his fellow-men for leave to exercise his own 
faculties ? How haunting his fears ! When the last penny 
is reached, what is to become of him, and, if married, of his 
dependent family ? Human hearts, how far away all then 
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are ! The crowded streets how desolate ! Perhaps poorly 
clad, and none too well fed, the anxious man walks about to 
a score of places, to find posted outside each : " No help 
wanted I " Other places he enters, to be regarded as a some- 
thing in the way ; so many like him have been coming, it is 
a nuisance. Humiliated, distracted, nerve all gone, the nian 
may commit the horrid social wrong of taking a stimulating 
drink ; and, it is a fact, news of jobs is to be had in bar- 
rooms. But sometimes — what is the weekly average in 
New York? — the man out of work does better for himself 
than getting drunk : he falls, of his own act, out of the 
ranks of the living. 

Among union cigarmakers, no friendless man loses heart 
in fruitless quest of work. Fruitless at times the quest may 
be, but unemployed cigarmakers need apply for work only 
at the union headquarters, where the boon of vacant jobs is 
reported by the shop collectors. Once acquainted about 
town, union cigarmakers may also find jobs through trade 
rumors and the fellowship of old shopmates. 

Who so tormented as the workman disliked and nagged 
by an unrestrained foreman ? There are thousands of fac- 
tory hands in this city who quail before the foreman a hun- 
dred times when they never think of the Almighty once. 
They must have bread for their bairns ; and that bread they 
must gain not only by the sweat of their brow but at the 
cost of their self-respect. Hourly they swallow insult and 
never dare look the foreman in the eye. Could the statis- 
tician probe to the facts, he might find hatred of the tyran- 
nical foreman at the bottom of many a strike ascribed to 
the desire for higher wages. But that column — like certain 
others representing sentiment — ^is rarely printed in the 
tables. 

The union cigarmakers have toned down the foreman's 
voice and helped him bridle his tongue. The union en- 
forces defensive shop rules. Once in a while union shop 
committees have a word with the foreman — which enriches 
his character. 

Favorites are seldom conscious of the favoritism to them- 
selves. Good turns to them they see as rewards of their 
own merits. Shrewd employers, acting on this fact, are 
prone to pay a few hands oetter than the average, or to give 
them advantages at the expense of the rest The favored 
are then not apt to be agitators, and in case of strike they 
may side with the employer. 
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This situation the nnion cigarmakers have attacked sanely. 
Fnder their shop rales, all hands share burdens and enjoy 
privileges alike. The work is fairly divided. 

How pleasant to the weary worker is sympathy ! Pity it 
is it is so often merely a word. 

The union cigarmakers have learned how to turn sympa- 
thy into coin. On every box of cigars made by them they 
paste a blue label. All smokers who truly symj)athize with 
the cigarmakers' union buy only blue label cigars. The' 
cigar manufacturer reflects twice before he breaks with his 
union hands and loses the blue label. 

The most remarkable feature in the union cigarmakers is 
their spirit of unionism. In the beginning, they were pan- 
icky, undisciplined, mutually suspicious ; their plans were 
unproved, their spokesman untried; they stood in some 
awe of public opinion. To-day, confidence in the union 
reigns ; the officials are experienced ; the body moves like a 
veteran army; for newspaper, pulpit, or employing-class 
sentiment the members do not care a button. Against 
them or for them, in no way has so-called public opinion 
ever been worth to them a button. Two points only de- 
mand much thought of a well-organized union : How much 
is in the treasury ? What is the state of the labor market 
of the trade? These two questions settled in the union's 
favor, public opinion, employers' arguments, the justice or 
injustice of the dispute, all matter little. The contest is 
one of endurance. A^inst justice, reason, and a general 
clamor, those great trades-unions of capital, the trusts, win 
five times in six fights. 

Democbatic Chaeacter op Trade Organizations: 
Direct Legislation. 

It may be asked, What great mind, what Carlylean hero, 
appeared amon^ the cigarmakers, built up the organization, 
and devised and discovered ways and means untu the pres- 
ent high plane of efficiency was reached ? The reply is. The 
fertile mind was one that will never die while man lives ; 
the hero is one more stalwart than any that ever animated 
Carlyle's fancy. The name of the god-endowed genius is 
pure demoferacy. 

Every cigarmakers' local union is perfectly democratic. 
No project is ever carried out by such a union until all the 
members have had opportunity to discuss it and a vote has 
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been taken on it. Since 1877, the international nnion has 
made no law without a vote of the entire body. * In 1892, 
the tens of thousands in the nnion yoted on more than 
eighty propositions. On February 11th, last, the nine inter- 
national officers were elected by the entire membership, tiie 
candidates having previously been nominated by the entire 
membership. No step involving a new principle or a seri- 
ous result is taken by the international union until a major- 
ity (in cases two thirds) votes aye. Any law or action may 
be proposed to the international union if voted by twenty 
local unions. To put the idea into terms of political sci- 
ence: the cigarmakers' unions, local and intemationsd, 
i)ractice, in lawmaking and electing officials, direct legis- 
ation through the Initiative and Referendum. 

The cigarmaker having led the way in these purely 
democratic methods, he has been followed by the baker ana 
the printer, the*brewer and the carpenter, the tailor and the 
granite cutter, and so on, until 200,000 American trades 
unionists to-day perform their principid Work by direct legis- 
lation. The several, hundred thousand Knights of Labor 
employ in some measure the same method. 

Here, then, is one important political aspect of the labor 
problem — the internal political methods of the great labor 
unions, with the surprising results. Because of those meth- 
ods and these results, one may look forward to incorruptible 
labor politics in the State. That direct legislation will be 

f)racticed in American politics, all must be convinced who 
earn of its success in Switzerland. There (as I have else- 
where quite fully described) direct legislation has within the 
past thirty years simplified the structure of government, left 
representatives to be simply committeemen without power, 
transferred in some cantons taxation from the masses to the 
classes, placed many monopolies under government control, 
fostered if not created industries by extending free trade, 
strengthened home rule, quite abolished the politician and 
fettered the plutocrat, ana it is now effectively clearing the 
way for a settlement of the economic labor problem. 

In labor organizations, one effect of direct lerislation has 
been to still the voice of the strike orator ana to brin^ to 
the front level-headed men. In State politics, one equiva- 
lent effect of direct legislation in this country will 1t)e, if 
Swiss experience is repeated here, to kill off the professional 
labor politician and to permit the labor advocate of politics 
without party to speak freely. It takes a bold man to talk 
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party politics on the floor of his trades-union to-day. His 
fellow-members are inclined to regard him as pushing for a 
political office, and if he ever ^ets one he at once becomes a 
dead quantity in the union. No so-called unionist leader is 
^ood for the delivery to a political part^ of any vote except 
his own. A standing joke to the unionists are the bogus 

S^liticians, with their ghostly unions, who year iby year 
cker with campaign committees and figure in intemews 
in the partisan newspapers as uttering ^' the sentiments of 
labor." To all behind the scenes, these bogus unionists, and 
the few real unionists good for one rote who prey on the 
political machines, are as well known as the quack political 
economists who sell their mouths and pens to the monopo- 
lists. With direct legislation, however, a new era opens to 
the unionists. To the State is to be transferred the mtemid 
political methods of the unions. This fact brings up with 
renewed force the query, What can law do for labor? 

Pbofbssor Huxley on Social Diseases and theib 
Behsdies. 

What attractively scientific reading is Mr. Huxley's " So- 
cial Diseases and Worse Remedies^ (referred to in the 
Ethical Association's printed schedule for this evening's 
address), until we arrive at page 27 1 On that page, moving 
swimmmgly with the smooth sentences, we come upon this 
statement : ^' At the present time the produce of the soil of 
England, Scotland, and Wales does not suffice to feed hidf 
its population." Mr. Huxley, accepting this fact as normal 
and inevitable, unscientifically leaves it at once and hurries 
along to dwell on his social remedies: technical schools, 
improvements in foreign trade, free baths, etc.— all in the 
strain of conventional charity to the helpless. But on pa^ 
53, in mentioning as a cause of the remediable misery m 
England its *' faulty social arrangements," he opens up, but 
does not follow, other considerations than those of charity 
and the helplessness of the workers. 

Mr. Huxley, however, does not argue that the working- 
man is growmg better oft. On the contrary, he describes 
to us (page 3l) that social condition which, he says, the 
French emphatically call "&i misire^^ — "a condition," to 
quote him, '4n whicn the food, warmth, and clothing which 
are necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of 
the body in their normal state can not be obtained; in 
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which men, women, and children are forced to crowd into 
dens wherein decency is abolished and the ordinary condi- 
tions of healthful existence are impossible of attamment; 
in which the pleasures within reach are reduced to bestial- 
ity and drunkenness; in which the pains accumulate at 
compound interest, in the shape oi starvation, disease, 
stunted development, and moral degradation ; in which the 
prospect of even steady and honest mdustry is a lif e^ of un- 
successful battling with hunger, rounded by a pauper's 
grave." "Any one," continues Mr. Huxley, "who is ac- 
quainted with the state of the population of all great indus- 
trial centers, whether in this or in other countries, is aware 
that, amid a large and increasing body of that population, 
la misire reigns supreme." " I take it to be a mere plain 
truth," he asserts, "that throughout industrial Europe, 
there is not a single large manufacturing city which is free 
from a vast mass of people whose condition is exactly that 
described, and from a stul greater mass who, living just on 
the ed^ of the social swamp, are liable to be precipitated 
into it by any lack of demand for their produce. And with 
every addition to the population the multitude already sunk 
in the pit and the number of the host sliding toward it 
continually increase." And further on he speaks of " the 
constant gravitation of industrial society toward la misire.^* 
Mr. Huxley declares that in making these statements he in 
no wise pretends to the character of the philanthropist, he 
has a special horror of all sentimental rhetoric, but, as a 
naturalist, he is merely trying to deal with facts, to some 
extent within his own knowledge, and further evidenced by 
abundant testimony. 

Mr. Huxley is a respectable witness. What a flood of 
inquiry, then, do these statements of his suggest ! Is the 
present produce of the soil of Great Britain the highest pos- 
sible? What are the faulty social arrangements at which 
he hints? Could the horrors of the widespread misery 
which he depicts have ever been worse in the civilized 
world? Can not the poor of the European cities find 
escape in the country?— or in other lands? Or has Mr. 
Huxley exaggerated ? Whatever our impressions, our feel- 
ings, on the subject, surely what he here says is enough to 
call for some further examination into the facts as to pov- 
erty in the civilized world. 
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Condition of thb Laboring Classes in England. 

What as to poverty in rural Enriand ? Let us get a com- 
prehensive statement. In 1878, Mr. Wm. Stubbs put into 
book form the results of his thorough investigations in that 
field. Last year, Mr. Frederick Verinder, traveling about 
in several amcultural counties in a van, followed up manj 
of Mr. Stubbs's observations, and published his own evi- 
dence in the London " Church Reformer " (Episcopalian). 
Space here only to quote from Mr. Verinder's summary : 
"The English rural laborer,'' he says, "is obliged to live in 
houses where the very first principles of morality, cleajili- 
ness, decencv, or modesty are impossible." The bedrooms 
are wretchedly small, damp, and draughty, mere lofts, prob- 
ably less comfortable than the cottage owner's dog kennels. 
Bedrooms without windows ; sometimes without foeplace or 
windows ; with windows that will not open at all, or open on 
to the cesspool or the pigsty. ** What wonder," Mr. Verin- 
der exclaims, " that pleurisy, and bronchitis, and diphtheria, 
and influenza, and ^hoid fever are rife in England's pic- 
turesque villages I The overcrowding of the houses is as had 
as in the city slums. Two families are often crowded into 
rooms not -sufficient for one. Beside the nameless horrors 
which result from the crowding of growing up brothers and 
sisters into single bedrooms, even the returns of illegitimacy 
hardly seem shocking, and the early and improvident mar- 
riages, against which the thriftmonger rails so unceasingly, 
appear to be meritorious actions." "There are probaoly 
hardly a dozen villages in England where the water supply 
is throughout pure and abundant." Frequently the village 
water is drawn from roadside ponds fed by surface drainage 
from the fields, ponds to which resort ducks, geese, cattie, 
and passing dogs. The settled policy of the rural landlords 
seems to be to drive away the laborers from the villages and 
to make their return impossible by tearing down the cot- 
tages almost as fast as they fall empty. This is in part 
done, as it has been in Scotland, for ihe preservation of 
what pays better than tenants — game. 

An enchanting Britain, city and country, that of Messrs. 
Huxley and Vermder 1 

But, Oh ! at once comes the reply : Mr. Giflfen's statistics? . 
Mr. Eobert Giffen says the condition of the poor in Eng- 
land is not half so bad as it was fifty years ago. 

In preparing this address, I wrote nere an analysis of Mr. 
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Giflen's " Progrees of the Working Classes **— but it took up 
so much space that I have omitted it, and will publish it 
elsewhere. I will, however, outline the main points of that 
analysis. Mr. Oiffen begins by throwioff grave discredit on 
his historical sources of information ; from these sources, 
however, he then draws a few skeleton facts relating to 
wages fifty years ago in fifteen occupations ; next, he compares 
what on these data he calls the wages then with wages in 
the same occupations now ; lastly he assumes the deductions ' 
from these facts to apply to all the hundreds of occupations fol- 
lowed by tiie wage- workers of Great Britain. HadMr. Giften 
eliminated from his table four of the occupations mentioned 
in it, the advance he records in monev wages (70 per cent) 
would have been but 52 ; subtracting from this 52 per cent 
the advance he concedes in rents, he would on this basis 
have left in these cases an advance in actual wages of only 
12 per cent ; he explains that rent has risen 150 per cent, 
but rent, he should have observed, is not the only addition 
to the expenses of the worker of to-day over those of the 
worker of fifty years ago — street-car fares, frequent neces- 
sary removals in seeking work, etc., must be added. Sir 
Thomas Brassey, who went more fully into the subject, 
found no such percentage in the advance of money wages 
as did Mr. Giffen ; he found from zero to 20 per cent Mr. 
Giffen's prices of commodities, which he quotes in proof of a 
declining cost of living, are wholesale prices, the relation of 
which to retail prices m^ greatly changed in fift^ years, to the 
detriment of small city buyers ; and wnile certain manufact- 
ured goods ffrow cheaper, the retail prices of nearly all food 
products, which enter into daily expenses, are, according to 
Mulhall, 10 to 25 per cent more than they were fifty years 
ago. All of Mr. Gfmen's cumulative evidences of progress — 
the lessening of the death-rate, the increase in savings banks 
deposits, etc. — I deny, in so far as they are made to apply to 
the average wage worker. His point as to the shorter workday 
of the present time (which he regards as equal 4;o a 20 per 
cent additional rise in wages]f I answer further on. One 
example of my reasons for differing with Mr. Giffen's de- 
ductions I will cite : I hold the increase in servants' wages, 
^eneralljr quoted as illustrating the advance, in all wages, to 
be no evidence whatever of such an advance, but merely to 
be the result of the leveling of wages in all ordinary occupa- 
tions, consequent upon the common school education of the 
masses here and abroad, which has rendered the position of 
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servant so distasteful that nearly all leave it who can. In 
several other common occupations, the apparent advance in 
wages has been only this leveling. 

Implicit belief in Mr. Oiffen being shaken, his many less 
well qualified imitators are to be doubted. It may require 
considerable hardihood to call in question what amon^ the 
property-holding classes has become the whole drift of 
opinion as to a general rise in common wages. This, how- 
ever, I emphatically do, especially with regard to the under- 
lying inference that within the past fifty years societv has 
gradually improved the conditions of the labor market — 
where the rates of wages are arrived at. In this point, 
whether labor offers it^lf in a free or a forced market, lies 
the core of the whole discussion. And this is the point 
commonly evaded by those who grow impatient when told 
how miserably poor the countless poorest are. 

WoBK AND Wages ik America. 

Turn, now, to this country: Have wages here risen or 
fallen ? In a note on American wages, in the appendix to 
Putnam's edition of Mr. Giffen's book, the editor says the 
materials obtainable for a careful and scientific examination 
of the economic results in the past fifty years affecting the 
laborer are of '*an extremely unsatisfactory nature." He 
points out, for instance, that the usefulness of the compari- 
son of wages in the Tenth Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (1878^ between wages in 1860 
and 1878 is "somewhat impaired" because weeEly and not 
yearly wag:es are given. Allowing for advance in the cost 
of living, irregularity of employment, etc., the labor com- 
missioner made out for this State for that period a possible 
advance in wages of 10 per cent. (I will engage to find 
honest and capable opposing counsel who will figure out a 
loss of 10.) The editor says that Mr. John G. Carlisle ob- 
tained — ^from the census — the idea that in purchasing power 
wages in the cotton, woolen, and "iron industries advanced 
4 per cent between 1850 and 1860, declined 10 per cent be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, and increased 18 per cent between 
1870 and 1880. Hence a decline of 12 per cent between 
1880 and 1890 would have put wages in America for these 
three leading occupations where they were forty years ago. 
The editor cautions the reader that the two sets of reports 
from American consuls in Europe (1878 and 1885) are of 
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little value, since they do not take into account many modi- 
fying influences in various places. In fact, this ** American 
note '' stamps error on the figures in all the common official 
American sources of information, of to^ay or of the past, 
on the subject of wages. 

But, Mr. Atkinson? The would-be Mr. Gififen of this 
country. A few weeks a^o the conservative " Christian 
Union ^ referred to Mr. Atkinson as neither profound nor 
accurate. The " Christian Union " was one of the last ob- 
servers in the country to arrive at that estimate of this prolific 
writer and eccentric arithmetician. Mr. Atkinson's fi^es 
and diagrams, however, satisfactory to the wealth-retaining 
classes, are widely quoted in the daily papers, in spite of 
their self-contradictions. 

When, a few years ago, Mr. Atkinson had iust published 
a series of his peculiar tables on wages. Prof. E. J. James, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, publicly drew attention 
to their misleading and unreliable character. I^of . James 
further declared that, as to the wages question, the censuses 
previous to 1880 were "in the liighest degree untrust- 
worthy," — a statement which may readily be credited by 
any one who has ever tackled, wriBstled with, puzzled over, 
and finally been baffled by, the census reports. For in- 
stance, from our census Mulhall gives an increase of wages 
of 10 per cent for the Western States in the decade 1870-'80. 
The statement is preposterous, unless the salaries of bank 
presidents, railroad managers, and the like were reckoned 
m by the census-takers. In that decade wa^es fell in all 
the country between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean, — fell 30 to 60 per cent. Miners, teamsters, house 
builders, printers, tailors, clerks, telegraphers, cooks, serv- 
ants — the whole range of ordinary occupations there— saw 
wages in those years slump. An equalizing process in 
wages for this country, consequent on railroad exten- 
sion, was then going on there at a lively rate. So we 
may as well leave the census figures on wages to Mr. At- 
kinson. 

Bather let us trust for light to common observation. 

POVBBTY GEKEBALLY INTENSIFIED IN THE PaST FoRTT 

Yeaes. 

Prof. James suggests a general fact when he says : '' I can 
remember when it was possible for a farm hand in Central 
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Illinois to save enough from his wages in a few years to buy 
and stock a thirty-acre farm." 

In the New York " American," April 6, 1825, a corre- 
spondent, writing on " The Situation of the Working-Classes 
of our City," said : " I took a station at Catherine market, 
which is the great emporium for the mechanics and laborers 
on Saturday evening, to offer a joint and trimmings to any 
one who appeared to be in want At the end of two hours 
I observed out one individual whose external appearance 
warranted my offering the boon. He answered (in reply to 
my application) that he received ten shillings per day wages, 
and that he had in his pocket five dollars of the week's 
earnings to buy his Sunday dinner. I counted upward of 
870 men and women who passed me to buy at the market 
in two hours." What would be the experience of this 
humanitarian in New York to-day could he repair to the 
Catherine market neighborhood, or any other, east side or 
west, occupied by mechanics and laborers, in search of peo- 
ple whose external appearance might suggest need of a 
joint and trimmings? 

Forty-five years ago. New York had not one tenement 
house; even the thrifty wood-sawyer could then own the 
cottage he lived in ; Thackeray, after making acquaintances 
among the old-time Bowery boys, attributed their independ- 
ence and manly Qualities to high wages and plenty of work. 
In New England, good board in factory towns was then 
$1.25 a week. In the West, first-rate land was open to set- 
tlers. Mechanics and laborers commonly lived in the 
country or in small towns, often raising their own pigs, 
poultry, and garden produce, they and their families often 
obtaining extra work and wages in harvest time. What 
went on their table was pure and fresh — vegetables, fruits, 
berries, jams, the butchering ; and in these commodities, at 
the lowest barter prices, they frequently took their pay. 

To-day, New York has 40,000 tenement houses, with 
more than a million occupants. A tenement house is a nar- 
row stable, three fifths of each of its superimposed rows of 
stalls dark, all of its air stable air, badly overworked. The 
feed of the beast of burden tied up in one of these stalls is 
the cuUed-off grades of meats ana vegetables ; his groceries 
are adulterated. Prof. Chandler says his cheap butter is filthy, 
while his jams are glucose, his poultrv bone and blue skin, 
his sausage watersoaked offal, and his beer drugged and hop- 
less. The horrors of old Five Points have not t^n done away 
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with: they have simply been diffused over the city, with 
headquarters at Mulberry Bend. As to medical and dental 
attendance, what proportion of the tenementpopulation is 
not yet pauperized? And how many New York working- 
men own their own homes? Five years a^o, I found in a 
trade in which wages stand about the highest that not 50 
in the 5,000 workers in New York lived in their own homes, 
mortgaged or unmortfi;aged. Nearly every one of the 50 
lived, as he must, in the suburbs. To-day, every city, every 
industrial center of America, has its slums, overcrowded., 
repellent, degraded. The poor tenant who travels about 
seeking a home in the murky back streets of this otherwise 
fair city, and then repairs for a breath of nure air to its 
outer zone of hi^h-priced vacant lots, may find some ex- 
cuse for the fervid Anarchist whose essay at his club was, 
" Why I Hate Brooklyn.** 

Our brief investigation of what large classes of facts we 
can readily get at has been profitable. Mr. Huxley has not 
exaggerated. To multitudes of the poverty-stricken, what 
can life be worth ? Eemoval from city to country, or to any 
part of this new land, can offer them small hope. 

But students of the social problem are not left to grope 
helplessly for truth among either foggy figures or what may 
be illusory facts. Economic science i^ords us certain well- 
tested principles to assist us in our conclusions. And every 
economist since the foundations of his science were laid has 
shown us the effect of a surplus of labor in the market on 
the price of labor. Every economist of the higher rank, 
too, has shown us that a surplus of labor, competing for 
work in a forced market, is an inevitable consequence oi the 
monopoly of the land of a country. And therefore, to 
argue that any of the wage workers at all are growing bet- 
ter off must imply that a method has been at work some- 
where which in some measure counteracts this fundamental 
economic law. Oan any such method be named? 

What is the trades-unionist's reply to Messrs. Giffen and 
Atkinson ? The trades-unionist says : " You do not mean 
to ask us, because our unions have compelled employers to 
put up wages 20 per cent or so, to concede to society a pro- 
gressive justice ? You do not mean to quote to us as a social 
boon the better conditions for labor, when those better con- 
ditions simply mean the shorter hours enforced by the 
unions and the factory laws due primarily to union agitation ? 
You do not mean to tell us that the unemployed hordes of 
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to-day are twice as well off as the workers of fifty years ago ? 
You do not mean to offer us as evidence of better govern- 
ment a slightly decreased pauperism in England due to the 
fact that the hundreds of tnousands of united workers there 
have learned how to insure themselves — ^pay out-of-work 
benefits, take care of their sick, and bury their dead ? You 
do not expect us forever to be deceived by statistics gath- 
ered from employers and swollen by returns of the salaries 
of mani^ers, foremen, and other superintendents? You 
can not hope that the ambitious among us will continue 
to be deluded by the fable that the place of the apex 
can be taken by the whole base? You can not expect 
us to rest satisfied with the deprivations of last century's 
unfranchised English serfs or America's pioneers, when in 
the various brancnes of industry our own daily work (to lay 
no claim to that of the captains of industry) produces 
double, quadruple, in some cases twenty times as much, as 
did daily labor forty years ago? You can not mean to 
attribute our discontent to artificial desires while social con- 
ditions render impossible to us the satisfaction of the 
Srimarv desires, not of civilized, but of savage, man : the 
esire-ior a certain to-morrow (humanly speakmg), for self- 
mastership, for the results of our labor, for a roof of our 
own, for — no repetition can stale the words— the exercise of 
the full right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
These claims and assertions' of the trades-unionist are 
true. The claims are established and the assertions verified 
by accepted economists and well-known public observers. 

Effect of Tkades-TJniom's ok the Cokditiok op 
Wage Eabkebs. 

No improvement in the laborer's condition followed mod- 
em methods until trades-unions were set up. Says Prof. 
Nicholson: "The industrial revolution . . . took place at 
about the end of the last century," " For fifty years after 
the introduction of production on a large scale, the condi- 
tion of the working classes was on the whole deplorable." * 
And of all that time Prof. James writes : " The workers 
were mercilessly exploited." The English trades-unions 
rose in the '30s and *40s. In 1845 Mr. Thornton was one 
of the first to record j^ublicly that for some years the trades- 
unions had been putting up wages. 

* " Wages,'' Eoo7clop8DdU Britannica. 
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Acts of Parliament to regulate factories, excepting two or 
three bills meant to prevent murder and the most shocking 
of inhumanities, never appeared on the statute books untu 
the trades-unions had put England into constant agitation. 
The first general factory act was passed only in 1836. 

In this country, labor statutes are the result of bids for 
labor union votes. The labor organizations support lobbies, 
and send up committees to demand, under threats to candi- 
dates, labor legislation ; in labor affairs non-unionists have 
never sent up a committee, nor maintained a labor paper, 
nor swung a labor vote, nor boycotted a faithless represent- 
ative, nor procured a labor law. The labor laws demanded 
by employers have been the conspiracy laws, by which 
union men are jailed. Legislators, of themselves, as states- 
men, initiate no labor laws; as politicians, they promise, 
and compromise with, both sides, and when possible avoid 
committing themselves. The crew of critics, the writers 
for the press and the pulpiteers, speak for the immediate 
interests of their chief patrons, and dub their talk public 
opinion, and do nothing. 

Improvements in industrial conditions have gone on just 
as the labor unions have enforced them. Says Joseph D. 
Weeks : *^ Labor has had to fight for every advantage it has 
gained." Says Prof. James : " The laborers have taken the 
matter into their own hands, and by their local, national, 
and international combinations are exercising, whether for 
weal or woe, a marked influence on the legislation of all 
civilized nations." * What help from society have the hor- 
rors of Homestead brought to labor? Who, excepting 
unionists, are to-day working by act to prevent another ana 
worse Homestead ? Where are all the philanthropists and 
scribblers of last fall that were to give us compulsory arbi- 
tration, chea^ tenements, and what not for the workers, 
with absurd rights in the capitalist's plant or an impossible 
right to permanent employment? AU are out of service 
now. 

Much so-called labor legislation, however, has been sham, 
much of it invalid, some of it of evil effect The labor or- 
ganization of itself, as a strikin^machine, has been the real 
reliance of the members. Mr. William Trant f alleges that 
the improvements in wageus and hours have been ** solely 
and entirely " due to the unions. And further : " No action 



•**8trikes'and Lockouts,'' Crclopsedla of Political Science, 
t '^Tradefl-Unioos,'' Kegan Paul, Trench St Ck>., London, m 
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of the trades-nnions has been crowned with such signal sno- 
cess as that taken to bring about the reduction of hours." 
Mr. Trant republishes Mr. Giffen's table, saying it is 
" worthy of note " that every occupation there named is 
among those having the " strongest unions " in England — 
unions which have shortened tne workday. Mr. Giffen's 
audacity in illustrating the progress of the working classes 
by showing what privileges a few workers had wrenched 
from emplovers, and attributing the results in these cases 
to improved social conditions, is matchless. How bad his 
case must be! How willing to be deluded must be the 
classes whose mouthpiece he is ! Had Mr. Giffen picked 
out fifteen non-union occupations, he might perhaps have 
found a reduction of wages of 100 per cent. Suppose he 
had selected different groups of sewing women ! 

We now see what the method is which has been at work 
counteracting the effects of the all-enveloping land mo- 
nopoly. The monopoly of land has in some part been offset 
by a trades-union monopoly of labor. 

All done, however, by the labor unions, through them- 
selves or through the government, nothing has been done 
for labor's emancipation except to cut off inches from 
Legree's whip, to compel the naasters to issue the slaves a 
little more rations, and in some trades to permit labor to 
nurse its strength that some time it may perhaps burst its 
bonds. In fact, all done, a terrible, a menacing, phenome- 
non is seen in every land — the unemployed. Secretary 
Evans, of the American Federation of Labor, recently told 
me that in the course of the year, in all the unions, a third 
of the men were more or less out of employment. Mr. Jos. 
B. Buchanan, who as economic and exchange editor of the 
American Press Association has the whole of this country 
under view, a month ago stated that in his opinion the num- 
ber of the unemployed would-be workers m America was 
now two millions. 

See what these facts signify. What chattel slavery ever 
produced a sweat-shop ? No slaveowners would jeopardize 
their human property in a sweat-shop. Yet to-day, a legis- 
lative committee reports in Chicago alone nine hundred 
sweat-shops, with girls working in them sixty hours for 
seventy-five cents. In spite of all the labor laws on the 
statute books — to the avoidance of some of which sweat- 
shops in fact in part owe their being — all labor would be 
menaced by sweat-shop conditions were it not for the labor 
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organizations, which monopolize the more desirable labor. 
Says George W. Childs : ** W ere it not for the typographical 
union the printers of the countar would see their wages re- 
duced by a third." Says Mr. uompers : " The union scale 
helps maintain non-union wa^es ; tne employers must bid 
ajgamst union market rates ana bribe their men not to join 
the unions." Says Prof. Henry 0. Adams : ** The laborer 
is better oft to-day than he was in 1830, but he was better 
off in the fourteenth century than he was in 1830." And 
Thorold Rogers has said the same. In centuries the laborer 
had not been worse off than in 1830. In other words, with- 
out the labor unions all the propertyless poor would still be 
worse off, materially, than were those in the Dark Ages. 
The first principles of economic justice are violated in the 
laws now as they were not then : the laborers were then ac- 
corded conditional rights in the soil. 

Thb Unionist's Rbplibs to Criticisms. 

Perhaps we may be further reconciled to the labor union- 
ist if for a moment we listen to his replies to critics — those 
critics who crop up in press and pulpit during every recur- 
ring labor trouble, just as regularly as, when the hour 
strikes, the automatic figures move out and in around the 
Strasburg clock. The unionist greets these critics as dear 
familiar old enemies, and, knowing his catechism, he is as 
little affected by them as Father Time is by the clock man- 
ikins. 

Says one critic : " I deeply sympathize with labor — but 
do tnuies-unions ever do any good ? " 

The unionist may explain union benefit features, the com- 
forting shop rules, the union labor bureaus, etc. 

Another critic: "I deeply sjrmpathize with labor — ^but 
the trades-unions employ force?" 

The unionist : ** Force ? How ? We simply on occasions 
refuse to work. Violent labor disturbances, when there are 
any, commonly arise with non-unionists, who, untrained 
and excitable, at the last hour before a strike join the 
unionists and proceed to rioting. At Homestead, as now 

{►roved in court, the union officials actively opposed force, 
n England, the rise of the labor unions was characterized 
by a subsidence of riots and machine-breaking. But sup- 
pose we grant that quitting work, and maintaining > the or- 
ganization that will enable us to quit work, is force. What 
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is to be done by us (who are forced by law not to earn our 
livinff by employine our faculties on the CTatuitous utilities 
which are tne inheritance of mankind), except to use 
counter-force to get the best use of what faculty the law 
leaves to us tree?^ But that is a thought beyond the depth 
of the sentimentalist. 

Another critic: "I deeply sympathize with labor — ^but 
labor is misled by demagogues." 

The unionist: " Where are the demagogues? Have you 
ever seen one, read a speech by one ? The labor demagogue 
is the old-time aristocrat's myth. To the English Tory, 
every statesman in democratic America who appeals to the 
people is a demagogue.** 

Another critic : " I deeply (and so forth) — but, the walk- 
ing delegate ? " 

The unionist, promptly : " In nine cases out of ten the 
walking delegate is chosen and stood by for his sense, cour- 
age, honesty, and uprightness. If the union is to avoid use- 
less friction, the walKing delegate must be a conciliator. 
He is a watchful servant of the union. No employer is 
ever subject to the whims of the walking delegate. Union 
laws prescribe the circumstances in which union men shall 
quit work : the delegate but announces when these circum- 
stances arise." 

Another critic : ** I deeply sympathize with labor — ^but I 
believe in freedom, and the trades-unionist cruelly deprives 
the non-unionist of his freedom to labor." 

The unionist i " An error. The non-unionist is free to 
work wherever he can get employment And emplovers 
are free to employ whom they can. But unionists aecline 
to work except with unionists. To do otherwise would be 
suicidal to the union." 

The Teades-Union's Alleged Intekferencb with 
Pebsokal Freedom. 

How plausibly the critics of organized labor play with the 
idea of freedom. In this free country, they say, employers 
should be free to hire any laborers they want, union or non- 
union, and non-union workers should be free to work for 
any employer. This means that these critics would not 
have union men to be free to stipulate the terms under 
which they shall sell their own labor. Here is a paradox — 
freedom at cross-purposes with freedom — and up to this 
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paradox specious pleaders for the employing classes carry 
their tiionght through a series of discriminations, some- 
times to this point just and admirable, leaving on their 
hearers' minds the impression that they are l^ttlin^ for 
freedom, while they either ignore the query they provoke as 
to the freedom of which the union men are to be deprived, 
or sophistically declare that such freedom is immoral and 
intolerable. But no need to-day for any one to flounder in 
this pu^oz. It has been cleared away. It rests on flash- 
ing on the mind several times in rapid succession the idea 
of freedom in several conflicting applications. The term 
freedom, used unrestrictively, is vague and indefinite. It is 
but the correlative of the term restraint It is applicable 
alike to things and to men. Its import is neither good nor 
evil, moral nor immoral, attractive nor repellent. Only 
when the word freedom is specifically applied can it impart 
to us a concrete idea and arouse in us a sentiment Wnen 
we speak of a free country, — that is, a free government, — we 
refer to political freedom (one of the many applications of 
the abstract idea of freedom). Now, if the term political 
freedom stands for any i)rinciple which may rest on scien- 
tific definition and analysis, it si^ifies the absence of any 
statute laws excepting those providing for an equal freedom 
(and a corresponding equal restraint) for all men in the use 
of their faculties ; and if one or many individuals should by 
law restrain one or many other individuals beyond the de- 
gree at which all may be equally free, such legal restraint 
would be destructive of the first principle of free govern- 
ment In practice this principle of equal freedom permits 
any man or class of men, at any time, in the absence of 
le^ contract, to withdraw their labor from the hire of 
other men ; and if we revert to contract our principle leads 
us back to freedom of contract; and that in turn to the 
prerequisites for free contract, and these bring us to the 
original state of self-sovereignty in which man, being 
wholly free, may, to provide for his physical necessities, 
exercise his faculties (his powers) on nature. He who can 
not do this is not politically free ; initial, basic freedom is 
not his. On the other hand, when the word free is used 
to describe the condition in which employers may be free 
to employ non-union laborers, and by law compel union 
laborers to work with the non-unionists, such condition 
plainly involves depriving the union men of their equal 
freedom with other men, since equal freedom would leave 
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to them the right of free contract And, again, when the 
freedom is demanded for non-union men to work for any 
employer who' desires their services, the reply is that in the 
political sense all non-union men have that freedom now. 
And further, if it then he rejoined that union men should 
be deprived of the freedom that permits them to refuse to 
work with non-union men, because such freedom is im- 
moral, the reply is that under a law providing for such a 
deprivation a free government would give place to a tyranny. 
The government would itself infringe the principle of equal 
freedom. Hence, from these deductions, it is clear that the 
strike (the right to cease work) and the boycott (the right 
to buy or not to buy) are elementary political rights under 
freedom. As to a freedom which may oe immor^, what are 
morals and what must a government do to enforce morals? 
Morals are but social conventions, widely varying in differ- 
ent ages and countries, largely derived from fetich worship- 
ers' fears, savage impulses, and conflicting religious dogmas, 
and only recently in any measure based upon philosophic 
inferences. What has logically followed legal enforcement of 
moral law has been the Inquisition, the established church, 
the blue laws, the suppression of thought. If it be averred 
that the refusal of union men to work with non-unionists is 
immoral, the reply is, first, that if so such immorality lies 
outside the jurisdiction of a free government, and, secondly, 
that probably the wa^r to put an end to this and much other 
so-called immorality is to make the government really free ; 
and a free government would recognize the political free- 
dom which gives all men access to land. In this case, the 
strike and boycott could deprive no one of work or, conse- 
quently, of the necessaries of existence. 

And so is disposed of the list of captious objections which 
form employing class cant Unionists, doubtless, occasion- 
ally fall into errors, disgraces, and excesses ; but to them all 
times are war times. Against them their enemies ceaselessly 
employ every weapon — force, class-made law, newspaper 
false-rumor, calumny, bribery, hypocrisy. What profession 
does not act toward the rich as counsel under fee? 

Ikefficacy of the Cokventiokal Solutions of the 
Labor Problem. 

There is at least one valid "but*' to the labor organiza- 
tion : it has never yet gone to the root of social wrong. 
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Many other things has labor tried ; many other things have 
been tried on labor. 

The Christian religion has been tried, and — ^how many 
Christians has it given ns ? 

Self-help has l^en preached nntil self-help has come to 
signify help yonrself and keep within the law. Poverty 
compels men to do hateful things — to perform almost super- 
human labor, to toil at distasteful tasks, to run forever on 
like tireless wheels in a machine, to commit mean actions, 
to deceive in trade, to adulterate food, to overreach. Church- 
men sometimes tell us that in all the commercial world — 
wholesale, retail, and the stock exchange — dishonesty is cus- 
tomary. It is so perhaps because, conditions bein^ what 
they are, as Wilde phrased it in epigram : ^' It is mier to 
steal than to beg." 

Co-operation, proflt-sharinff, arbitration, technical educa- 
tion — into these blind alleys fallacious, or false, teachers di- 
rect earnest but deluded followers. Co-operation ! What 
is all business but co-operation? Unfetter labor first, and 
well-adiusted co-operation may then come. Profit-sharing ! 
What this but a form of wa^es — and who pays more wag^es 
than market rates? Education ! What to the poor avails 
education when the many are educated? Europe is over- 

Eacked with a learned proletariat. Arbitration ! When did 
ihoT refuse to arbitrate? When did unorganized labor 
ever get a chance to arbitrate? With whom shall the nn- 
employed arbitrate? 

Charity has been tried until it is to-day denounced even 
in Christian journals, and for good reasons. In the 
^' Dawn," an assistant of the Rev. Mr. Bliss has traced the 
evil effects of charity in Boston and described how the city's 
charity lodging-houses, reformatories, refuges, and homes 
have added f ew^uUy to degraded poverty ; — and the fact is 
true of every large city. Charity nnfailingly perverts char- 
acter. It especially harms the rich as a class ; it is an ano- 
dyne to their sluggish conscience ; it obscures to their eyes 
social wrongs ; it makes them see in the one brazen pauper 
who exploits their purse the ten honest poor who would die 
first The undiscnminating rich, in discussing the habitual 
and notorious frauds of the pauperized, grow more unfeel- 
ing and domineering and insultingly patronizing to those 
poor who are true men and women, and with a total mis- 
conception of the principle of evolution they assume them- 
selves' the morally fittest and the poor the morally degraded, 
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an atrocious misconception which may have to be dislodged 
by force. Delegated charity, like all machine work, is soul- 
less, cowardly, harsh. It puts into the hands of the charity 
societies a branding iron for the foreheads of the unfortu- 
nate, whose names they record, and whose frailties they pry 
into. The most precious boon men can ever confer on the 
world will be that social condition in which one may, with 
a clear conscience, kick the beggar from his doorstep and 
4)id him go to work. Charity brin^ more beggars to your 
doorstep. Charity to the able-bodied is decisive evidence 
that society rests on the crime of preventing the able-bodied 
from employing their own faculties. Were it not for char- 
ity, men might agitate for justice, which gives to all the 
right to employ themselves on the resources of nature. Of 
charity to tne able-bodied surely may be said what Pente- 
cost said of all charity : " Better than charity, the streets 
strewn with the corpses of men starved to death." 

Not Charity, but Justice. 

All methods of social melioration range themselves under 
two headings : charity and justice. Hence around the globe 
to the unionists in every land has passed the watchword : 
, " Not charity, but justice ! " With tnis watchword goes the 
cry : " Workingmen of all countries, unite I ^ Away with 
every prejudice of race, country, or trade. And the labor 
organizations of the world are uniting to eradicate social in- 
justice. International workin^en^s congresses are now 
common, and in each country tne labor unions promote so- 
cial agitation. In Germany the labor unions have been the 
backbone of the Social Democracy. In England, the New 
Unionism is widely employing its vote. In France, the 
1,300 unions that have sprung up since in 1884 the govern- 
ment ban was taken oft trades-unions, are making radical 
political demands, already 60 communes, with several im- 
portant cities, having, largely by union votes, passed under 
working-class rule. In Australia, the Labor parties are 
usually labor union parties. In the United States, in many 
industrial centers, the parties of genuine social reform, of 
anti-monopoly principles, which five years ago polled large 
votes, depended on the ballots of the labor unionists ; the 
Knights of Labor are now assisting the new political party, 
and at their annual conventions last fall, for the first time, 
both the Knights and the American Federation of Labor, 
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toffether representing one million men, or more, called for 
political action through direct legislation. 

Broadly, then, the indications are that the world is to-day 
on the eve of great political and economic changes, for the 
most part the direct results of the strength of the labor or- 
ganizations. None of the pioneers of thought — the radical 
economists, the builders of Utopias, the poets of labor, the 
leaders in labor politics, the editors, the sociological soci- 
eties — would have an effective following at hand without 
the labor organizations. 

Indications there are, also, that united labor will steadily 
emplov its political strength for the full emancipation of all 
labor from the effects of every law which deprives the work- 
er of anv right whatever to which as a free man he should 
be entitled. The unionists are selfishly interested in all 
labor, down to the lowest stratum. This constrains them 
now to studv, as is done by their press, all economic truth 
and to see the necessity of beginning social reform at the 
foundation, — with man's fundamentd rights, with the aboli- 
tion of legalized private monopoly. 

Whether this is true of all who call loudly for social re- 
form, is a question. Were their own peculiar wrongs 
righted, to many the world might be all tnat they wished 
it to be. Let us hope this is not the case with the leading 
element in the Populist party. Oppressed by every monop- 
oly apart from that of the agricultural land, to a poor grade 
of which it has access in the West, this element is part of 
Mr. Huxley's host living close by the edge of the social 
swamp. It is in the woods wailing. If it shall recognize 
and strive for justice down to the foundations of society, the 
Populist party will become a part of the now world-wide 
labor movement If it shall not, if it shall depend merely 
on temporary forms of relief for poor employing farmers, it 
will offer little to distinguish it in the eyes of radical social 
reformers from the older parties. In such case, what career 
awaits it? 

In the field of radical action, present indications are of a 
considerable lowering of the barriers which have hitherto 
separated the various strict schools of social reform, accom- 

Cied by a union of all the schools in the tasks nearest at 
d. With the tide of affairs the radical social reformers 
in general have in a lar^e measure become Opportunists. 
Load work brings the adherents of the various schools to- 
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gether. Besides, all classes in societjr — excepting the spoils 
politician and the plutocrat, and their retainers — are inter- 
ested in purifying government and simplifyins; its structure. 
Hence probably, from time to time, a union ox many citizens 
supporting reforms which may be achieved through direct 
legislation. Thenceforward, by the same method, in the 
various communities, reform toward justice could proceed 
until the oi)inion of the maiority in each community as to 
what is justice should be embodied in the law. And thence- 
forward reform for the majority itself in its conception of 
justice. 

SUMMAKY AND CONCLUSION. 

If my words this evening have stood for truth, we have 
seen, if only in glances, that labor's strength lies largely in 
the labor organization ; we have seen that that orgamzation 
is in accord with political freedom ; we have seen in the 
democratic labor unions the potency for economic revolu- 
tion through political effort ; we have seen reason for such 
revolution in the frightful condition of the huge lower 
stratum of wage labor, due to a surplus of labor in the mar- 
ket, resulting primarily from land monopoly — a denial of 
freedom ; we have seen the uselessness of certain palliatives 
which are popular ; we have seen a world-wide agitation 
which portends either a sweeping peaceful economic change, 
or blood ; we have seen in direct legislation a method by 
which bloodshed may be averted. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

Mb. Geobgb E. Waldo: 

Labor organizations may have done mnch for skilled laborers, but 
they have done practically nothing for other people. The wages of 
unskilled laborers, as the lecturer practically admits, have gone down. 
It must necessarily be so: skill secures the larger proportion. We 
can not eyade this natural law by legislation. Our political institu- 
tions are not intended to benefit any class. They leave all free to 
help themselyes. That is why labor is better off in this country than 
elsewhere. Poverty naturally attaches to indolence everywhere. The 
unfortunate, incompetent, and indolent suffer. The only way in 
which they can be taken care of is by charity. It is hard to find laws 
intended to benefit capital in our country. Acts incorporating banks, 
railroads, etc, are not passed for the benefit of the stockholders or the 
presidents, but because these enterprises are for the advantage of the 
whole people. True, the great managers become wealthy, but the 
wealth which they secure is of small account in proportion to the 
enormous wealth which is added to the country. 

The trouble with the laborers is, as Mr. Dolge told us, that they do 
not save from their earnings. Those who are so inclined can always 
save something. We all know instances of poor boot-blacks and day- 
laborers who have become wealthy. Others have the same chance, if 
they had the same desires and self-controL Reformers want the na- 
tion to reform the people, and make all happy and good, by legislative 
act We must stimd with the individual man. Laws can not help 
him. Laws may be useful for the protection of children and the 
weak, but it is idle to look to legislation for a cure-all for our social 
ills. 

The labor reformer asks that land be made free to alL Substan- 
tially, it is so now in this city. There is plenty of land for any one to 
work who desires to. The vacant lots of Brooklyn are free to-day to 
any one who will till them. In the West, the best land in the world 
is practically free, and no settler who has worked industriously has 
failed to better himself. 

The Populists also ask for free silver. That is little better than free 
paper. Either is good as long as you can go to the bank and get gold 
for it With free silver, gold will be driven out, and the silver dollar 
will bring only what it is worth — sixty or seventy cents. I can not 
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see how this wiU benefit the laboring man. They want all the rail- 
roads and telegraphs in the hands of the Goyemment. I am opposed 
to this on principle. It is un-republican and un-American. We want 
to be permitted to work out our own salvation, not to be cared for as 
children. *' Sovereigns do not take tips," and the American industrial 
sovereign will spurn the socialistic panacea as a thinly-disguised fonn 
of that public charity which the lecturer repudiates in his behall No 
government has yet been able to carry on successfully and economic- 
ally enterprises involving the expenditure of large sums of money. 
The postal business has been successful because no capital is required. 
As an evolutionist, I expect no Utopia. There will always be a world 
of work, with joy and sorrow, sunshine and shadow mixed every day 
in the year. Our duty is to learn self-<K)ntrol, economy, and a wise 
direction of our energies to the supply of our wants. What a man 
needs and strives for he can get by his own efforts, and it is best that 
he should so get it. 

Mb. Ellsworth Wabnu : 

I have observed that, if one wishes to convert the Ethical Associa- 
tion to his views, he must attempt to show that his conclusions are in 
the line of evolutionary law. At the risk of being called to order, I 
should like to refer to what I consider the '* labor problem "is. It is 
one phase of those great social problems which always face a commu- 
nity. Society advances by a constantly recurring series of adjust- 
ments; and maladjustment is a necessary concomitant of readjust- 
ment. The more rapid the g^wth, the greater the number of mal- 
adjustments. All our troubles come from maladjustments which are 
the result of rapid progress. Evolution is always in the line of greater 
individual liberty. The human will is the principal factor in social 
evolution. Wills differ with varying intelligence of the people, and 
hence come these maladjustments. We are responsible for the condi- 
tion of the slums and the injustice done to the laborer, to the extent 
that we make the social conditions. I expected the lecturer would 
refer to the recent decision of Judge Ricks respecting the rights of 
organized labor. Whatever view we may take of labor organizations, 
this decision indicates clearly that these questions are forcing them- 
selves upon public notice and compelling the Government, in its judi- 
cial capacity, to act. Individualism is impossible. It is the educa- 
tional influence of such events that counts. We perceive that govern- 
ment must interfere with the organization when a strike, set on foot 
by it, interferes^ with public business. Labor organizations have acted 
more on the defensive than on the aggressive, but what they have 
accomplished has been more in the way of educating the laborer than 
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of securing laws for his protection. I look forward confidently to a 
time when the interests of the capitalist and laborer will be harmo- 
nized, and strikes and lockouts will be no more. On a low plane, the 
labor problem is merely a question of wages; but in the larger view 
it involves sanitary and moral conditions as welL 

Db. Lewis G.Janbs: 

The recent action of the courts has been referred to. To the Spen- 
cerian evolutionist, the decisions of Judge Bicks and Judge Taft con- 
vey a very obvious moral The interstate commerce laws were passed 
in the avowed interest of the laborer. These decisions show that the 
legal sword cuts both ways. The natural inference is that govern- 
mental interference is a dangerous and impolitic expedient. €K)vem- 
ment has no right to legislate for any class, or to consider any question 
except that of securing justice to all— the equal opportunity to exer- 
cise their faculties. Legislation should therefore be chiefly of a nega- 
tive character, aiming to remove obstructions to free individual actio|i. 

Mb. Thaddbus B. Wakeman : 

I have come a hundred miles to hear this discussion, and I am amply 
repaid. The real trouble is, we have, under the law of evolution, 
reached a stage in which all former talk is meaningless and out of 
place and belongs to flf ty years ago. This was illustrated by the first 
critic. He is a representative of a large class who think they know it 
all, but they have not kept step with recent events. We have reached 
a step where further advance in competitive methods is impossible; 
where in production and distribution there is no such thing as the in- 
dividual as an independent factor, and you go on talking as if our so- 
cial condition was the same as it was seventy-five years ago. There 
can be no more competition until nationalization makes it possible. 
Tou can not go into any business without a large capital and as a 
monopolist. Twenty-five thousand people practically control the pro- 
duction of the country ; and where the people can no longer control 
those who control the necessaries, they become their slaves. All civil- 
ization now is capitalism ; it wasn't so fifty years ago. The question is, 
whether we shall have freedom or be the slaves of capitalists. How are 
we to adjust ourselves to the new conditions under which evolution has 
brought ust Competition, individual freedom, must be obtained by 
bringing all great public functions under public control A previous 
speaker said wisely that the human will is the chief factor in social evo- 
lution. The assumption that Bellamy's idea is to make all men equal 
is a mistake. There is to be no " dividing up,'' etc. It is the right and 
duty of each to see that every individual has the conditions of life and 
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development gaaranteed to him, else we shall neyer achieve the olti- 
mate happiness of mankind. Eyolution makes that the end. The 
type of the future society is the cigarmakers' union described by the 
lecturer. The members are freer than ever ; they did not give up their 
liberty. The whole United States could work in the same way. Until 
the people own their masters, they will be slaves. 

Db. Robebt G. Ecclbs : 

We are not offered facts but feelings when Bellamyism is on the 
stand. I should like to have the last speaker show me one unfavorable 
change in the condition of things from fifty years ago. The fact is, 
the conditions are better. For every chance a man had a hundred 
years ago to progress in wealth, he now has a hundred. The condi- 
tions complained of are caused by this very advance. The world to- 
day has a population half as large again as it had a century ago. This 
proves the better condition of things, else how could production keep 
pace with the population? A hundred years ago men died of starva- 
tion and thousands more were killed in wars. We are now outgrow- 
ing these things. There will always be a top and a bottom to society 
as population increases. The poor you will always have with you. 
The contrast is greater to-day because the rich are richer; but the 
poor are also richer, absolutely, and have more of the comforts of life. 
The educational advantages are all the workingman has got out of the 
trades-unions. It is preposterous to say that they have advanced 
the rate of wages. I am reminded of the Irishman on shipboard who, 
frightened by the ghost stories of the sailors, pulled the blanket up over 
his head and uncovered his feet. He complained that the blanket was 
too short at one end and too long at the other. Though he cut a piece 
off the long end and sewed it on the short end, the blanket was still no 
longer. Capital is the total resource of society. If you cut off from 
one end and add to another, ** sorry a bit longer" do you make it. 
The rich man can not eat his gold. He can do nothing with it but 
pay wages. The more money he has to pay for wages, the higher 
wages are. 

Mb. Suluvan said that, the hour being late, he would rather labor 
under what disadvantages might accrue from not replying to his critics 
at all than to take up the time of the audience with a reply. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

By Edwabd p. Powbll. 

A. Depinitiok op Histoby. 

I CAN not persuade myself at the outset that history is not 
the story of a certain thing, a unit, rather than, as Mr. 
Froude asserts, the incoherent drama of millions of men. 
It seems rather to be the story of man. We must conceiye of 
humanity for once concretely, rather than of individuals ab- 
stractly. Each human bein^ is a part of humanity, as each 
cell is an integer of the full organism, the. body. But no 
cell, nor any member of the body, can be fully understood 
by itself, when I wish my boys to comprehend human 
language it seems to be quite the wrong thing to set them 
down first to the study of a dozen langi^es, all of which 
are only accidents of that germinal idea, language. On the 
contrary, I take them back to the earlier races of men, 
when tlie organs of articulation, if we can trust Mortillet 
and Hale, were not eyolyed. They must see the riyer 
drift men conyersing as animals converse — by signs and 
inarticulate sounds. They must note the development, by 
effort, of frontal brain, and the correlated organic power of 
speech. They thus berin with an anatomical lesson. They 
must know man. Let tnem then move down the historic line 
of developing lan^age, stopping what time is needful at 
' fcOf tl 



the ^eat ganglia ol thought and of language-making. When 
Mr. JFroude tells us he knows nothing of and cares nothing 
for what are called the laws of development — that he sees 
only a drama of humanity, played by successive actors — we 
reply, history has not been so careful of individuals, but it 
has wonderfully cared for humanity. It concerns itself 
with man^s origin, man's organism, man's nature, man's 
proposings, man's evolution. The histories of races, na- 
tions, and individuals have their places subordinate to the 
story of man. The Philosophy of History is the ascertained 
inherent laws that run through the past, define the present, 
and forecast the future of man. These laws we call nature, 
as we speak of the natural laws that govern in the material 
universe. 
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B. History is ak Evolution. 

Ciyilization is the progresa of historic eyolution, where 
the organic tendencies are not arrested, or are not reyersed 
toward degeneration. It is a definite process. To become 
civilized has always required by all races essentially the 
same steps. Each has begun with very similar customs and 
ideas, and moved through similar stages of progress. Every 
civilizing race at some time was practically patriarchal (or 
matriarcnal), as it was later in its career monarchical and 
feudal, on its way toward popular or constitutional govern- 
ment That this should be so is no more strange tlmn that 
we should all dress alike, eat alike, and have the same general 
customs. We are all of one physiological type, and can 
not widely diverge intellectually. The white, the negro, 
the Oriental, the Occidental, the Turanian, the Aryan, so 
far as they succeed in development at all, are sure to make 
very similar discoveries and inventions, to have very much 
the same social and political institutions, at corresponding 
stages of progress — even to have the same myths, games, 
proverbs, and nursery tales. The similarities of human 
stocks are far more striking than the divergencies. 

C. History a Developmekt of the Family. 

I will not enter into a discussion of the diverse theories 
of the primitive state of man; but this is demonstrable, 
that all civilization has been in the line of those races that 
be^an with the family as an established institution, and all 
civilizing processes have been the unfolding of the family. 
We can not get back of the family, to begin history with 
the individual, because the beasts, antecedent to man, had 
already rea.ched the family stage. We inherit from animal 
heredity eminently the family, and have added prolonged 
infancy, with a purpose to perpetuate it hereafter. Im- 
mortality, at its origin, was not a hope of perpetuated indi- 
vidual life, but of reunited family life. Family customs 
have been the basis of all codes of laws ; family religion 
underlies all theologies and churches ; family occupations 
were the germ of all our industries. In fact, I wish to em- 
phasize not so much the accepted idea of the family origin 
of government, as that not one thing has ever been de- 
vised, and that nothing to-day exists in society or politics, 
that was not germinally in the original family. 
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(1) The State and the Church. 

The earliest differentiation of the family was into 
Church and State. The patriarch was at first both priest 
and civil monarch. He governed the whole family, both 
the living and the dead. Natural economy at a very early 
age, in every race, seems to have given the care of the de- 
parted to a second head man, thus creating a dual govern- 
ment. It must be premised that no primitive people was 
ever capable of thinking annihilation. The deaa were only 
conceived to have been transformed or exalted. Their 
needs were supposed to be still similar to those of the living. 
To serve the departed became fairly one half the obligation 
of the family. jBut the dead grew in numbers with great 
rapidity, and over to them passed heroes, sages, and the 
loved. The office of the priest grew in influence as that 
side of the family enlarged. The Church and the State, 
thus begun, have been collateral factors of all history. The 
power of the Church increases as belief in future life in- 
creases; it wanes as men grow skeptical of immortality. 
The key of all religion is CNBlief in the persistence of the 
family beyond the dissolution of the body. So in that won- 
derful idea, the family, lies the germ of all religion and all 
morals, as well as of all politics and industries. It tended to 
lengthen infancy, it created a desire for continuance of love, 
it made immortality a necessity. 

(2) The Family and Ethics. 

The original family combated higher ethics by its very 
structure. The individual was barely recognized. Wife 
and children were property. By its coherence and com- 
pleteness each family antagonized every other family. So 
the first problem for history to work out was an evolution 
of the family on such a line as to retain its integrity, and 

iret recognize the rights of individuals. The secend prob- 
em has been to retain the integrity of the family and yet 
evolve a method of fellowship witn other famines. We 
shall see if these problems have been solved. Each ori^nal 
unit lived for itself ^one ; war was a natural state of society. 
Humanity was inconceivable by primitive man, as it consists 
purely in evolution. The patriarchal family allowed no 
Drotherhood outside of kinship. 
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(3) The First Stage of Family Development. 

The first sta^e of eyolution of the family was adoption. 
The adoption ox gods was as common as the adoption of the 
living. The coalescence of families necessitated the coales- 
cence of the deceased members of the same families. In 
earlier periods of history nothing is more confusing than 
the pantheons. 

(4) Development of Clans and Tribes. 

It is not my specific province to enter into the disputes 
concerning early societies of mankind. The clan and the 
tribe arose by alliance and coalescence for mutual assistance. 
The Hebrews carried the idea of union as far as a federation 
of tribes. Jerusalem at one time came barely short of being 
the capital of a federated republic of tribes. It was the 
noblest political episode of ancient history. But no people 
also kept the family relation so vigorously dominant This 
prevented the complete development of a nation, while it 
gave a mighty propulsion to religious ideas. The intact 
Jew family kept its intact Jew gods — except in periods of 
captivity — while other races fell into a promiscuity of wor- 
ship that ended in pantheons, and then in skepticism. So 
it has come about that the Jewish race has given a religion 
to the world, while the Oentiles have always furnish^ a 
State for the Jewish Church. Greece developed the family 
into the city; the Athenian nation was a municipality. 
Alexander could conceive for his vast conquests omy re- 
division. He could create cities like Alexandria, but not a 
nation. The Romans went further, and conceived of a 
world held subject to their municipality. 

(5) Migration of the Family, 

Meanwhile the family, which in the far East had built 
about itself a hedge or wall for protection, called in primi- 
tive language a tun, moved westward. It became itself 
nominally the tun, or town ; and the land it occupied a 
township. By the exigencies of combat and struggle for 
existence it had become a co-operative association. The 
household commune became a village commune — that is, 
purely for economic purposes, the growing household fell 
apart into separate householding. About the North Seas 
the townships that were of kin had become clans of Saxons, 
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Jutes, Angles, and Danes. As snch they passed over, about 
fifteen hundred years a^o, into England. Thej conquered 
Britain as families, in tne stage of towns. It is not neces- 
sary to dispute concerning the origin of these Aryans, or 
whether all Aryans are such by descent or by adoption. 
Practically, civilization advancing westward has for ages 
been Aryan. Somewhere back of the Christian era, three 
to five thousand years before Jesus, out of some archsean 
white stock flowed the Aryan and the Shemitic 

(6) Arrested Development. 

Meanwhile, line after line of family development had been 
either arrested or obliterated. War or famine had dropped 
races into savage degradation. Our own stock to-day could 
probably not carry forward its evolution under a burden of 
nf ty years of continuous war. In China paternalism expanded 
enormously, and all China is to-day practically an extended ' 
patriarchate ; paternalism is absolute. In Greece the family 
was arrested at the city. For many centuries in England 
territorial possession was too unstable to allow of a consoli- 
dated nation. King John for the first, about 1200, was 
termed king, not of the English, but of England. 

(7) The Family in America. 

American colonists were the Saxons and Jutes moving on. 
Whatever Dickens may condemn in the forcible moving on 
of London's poor by the police. Nature has ever moved the 
Aryan family westward. It came to New England as the 
tun and county; it went to Virginia as the parish and 
manor and county. The oriein of government as a delib- 
erate social compact so far had appeared nowhere. But for 
the first time in historic evolution it did crop out on the 
Mayfiower. The disjecta^membra of Puritan families drew 
up a basis of government, a compact, a constitution. Here- 
after we shdl see and hear much of constitutions. Mr. 
Fiske tersely makes the stages of nation-making to have been 
conquest without incorporation, conquest with incorporation 
but no representation, and incorporation with representa- 
tion. Endand reached the latter stage of development It 
remained for the United States to devise one new and ex- 
traordinary further development of the family. Its towns 
formed counties ; its counties States. It now devised the 
federal union of States. Clearly here at last was a solution 
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of the problem how to retain the original family unit in- 
tact, and yet allow of unlimited expansion. Practically, a 
monarchy, to be safe, must not cover too large a territory; 
practically, a republic, to be sound politically, must cover a 
large area. The fundamental discorcry of the founders of 
our repablic was not popular government, or popular suf- 
frage, but that the tribal system could be reconstituted on a 
new basis of federal co-operation. The nearest approxima- 
tion heretofore to this conception was not to be found in 
Greece, or in Holland, or in Switzerland, but, curiously 
enough, in the league of the Iroquois. Its founder, Hia- 
watha, distinctly defined it to be a union of independent 
tribes, each with its own government, and in its nature ex- 
pansive enough to take m any and all other tribes that 
chose to join. With grand foresight he anticipated an 
American nation covering the same territory as is now occu- 
pied by ourselves. We did not invent the republic. More 
immediately the American republic and constitution are 
the direct outgrowth of English institutions; more remotely 
of the village moots of Friesland across the Oerman Ocean ; 
still more remotely of the primitive family. 

The English family developed definite territorial sover- 
eignty — a King and a parliament The American family 
developed the town and county into States, and the States 
into a nation. England moved on the line of the governing 
classes ; America on the line of the governed classes. 

(8) Our Double Heredity. 

But clearly, as our colonial life passed over into the fed- 
eral union, we passed out of the sole and defined current of 
Anglicanism. During some centuries, while the Aryan 
family in England had moved on one line, bringing forth a 
representative Parliament, in France the same Aryanism had 
worked on a different line, bringing forth the rights of the 
individual. Our idea of town rignts and States rights is 
English; our idea of the rights of man is more definitely 
from France. These two meet in American nationality. 
Our Eevolution could not have occurred before Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Sousseau; or, if it had, it would not have 
ended in founding a federated union. The New Eng- 
landerg were. naturally federalists; the Virginians, feeling 
less of the town, were naturallv individualists. French in- 
fluence captured Henry and tJefferson and Madison, while 
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Adams and Otis and Ames and Hamilton held in view the 
ideal nature of the Endish social system. Our Declasation 
of Independence was English in grit and French in senti- 
ment. Our Constitution is by no means an exact product 
of the unwritten Constitution of England. Our two great 
parties, strangely equal in numbers from the very beginning, 
nave been the Teutonic and the Franco-Celtic ideas in gen- 
erous conflict ; the individualism of the latter and the con- 
creteness of the former. 

(9) The Town and the Individual in American History. 

The most important fact of American history is that 
while the town retains its full force and importance as the 
evolutionary unit of the State and nation, the individual 
becomes the governmental unit To sustain the integrity 
of the town and the sovereignty of the State is equally im- 
portant with sustaining the rights of man. The nation is 
sovereign only within the limite of yielded privilege. Lan- 
don says : ^^ It is a curious reflection that the United States 
Government began as nothing but a few sheets of paper ly- 
ing in the drawer of the Continental Congress, with about 
5,000 words written on them." Natural evolution has gone 
on inside the limitations of those sheets of paper, as it was 
intended it should. The States have moved forward with 
their original freedom. A few writers wholly overlook or 
deny this evolution of the nation, and make the township to 
exist as the city exists — by sufferance from a central will. 
This is to flout history. If the sovereign will can curtail 
local power it caij abolish it altogether. This is the inevita- 
ble consequence of centralization. ^ In the Orient the smaller 
communities exist only by the will of a despot ; here the 
central power exists by sufferance of the people. 

.(10) State Integrity. 

The wisdom of our Constitution f ramers was in what they 
refrained from doing. It was in not undertaking to over- 
ride the States. Had they undertaken this the Constitu- 
tion would never have been adopted. We have expanded 
from ocean to ocean by multiplying States. There is no 
reason why a federation of States, constituting a permanent 
Union, may not cover a continent. A few more years of 
natural evolution will bring this about There is no more 
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reason for custom houses between Ontario and New York 
than between New York and Massachusetts. The name 
United States is definite and exact It is as appropriate to 
one hundred States as to thirteen or forty-four. No new 
State loses autonomy by fraternization. We may as well 
cover ten degrees of latitude as five. Each State retains 
its independence, yielding only a definite sum of pow- 
ers for the common welfare. No one of our States alone 
could have retained its independence ; certainly not equality 
of prosperity. The very basis of union is the agreement 
that there shall be no tariffs between the States. It is like 
the cells in the human body ; not even the brain cells can 
exist alone and defiant Rhode Island without union 
would be but a pocketful for a millionaire. It would long 
ago have ceased to exist but for the republic. So also the 
nation would long ago have fallen in pieces but for the 
States. The States abolished, as Hamilton hoped, and the 
nation would have no more meaning than a jellyfish. It 
would divide as readily as it agglomerated. 

(11) The Evolved Family. 

We thus have traced the kernel idea of associated human- 
ity forward into American federalism. We have found the 
current in Europe dividing somewhere back of one thou- 
sand years ago, and reunitmg somewhat over one hundred 
years ago. The family has passed by natural stages into the 
federated nation. The United States is, we see, also a stage 
and a pledge of internationalism. We are on tiie road to a 
recognition of universal kinship — ^a federated humanity. 
The charming idea of an "English-speaking fraternity** 
wrought out by Hosmer, is anticipated and surpassed by " the 
federation of the Americas " for industrial and commercial 
ends. The high seas meanwhile have become a free democ- 
racy covering two thirds of the globe. 

The family in this process of evolution has accomplished 
two things : It has reached that ethical and political point 
where conflict is supplanted by federation ; and it has found 
a method for recognizing and rendering sacred the rights of 
the individual. The two ethical defects of the primitive 
family are thus rectified. Unconsciously the aim of evolu- 
tion has been to secure that family that can save each indi- 
vidual, and that can be cordially interested in the welfare 
of all other families. The ballot achieves the former end, 
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as federalism accomplishes the latter. Laws are no longer 
made for the family, but for the person. 

(12) Rights of Man Presupposed in the Primitive Family. 

In the primitive family the individual was suppressed, 
but not wnoUy ignored. While the patriarch owned the 
family he never dreamed of being lord of custom. Sir 
Henry Maine says of Bungeet Singh, whose word was life 
or death to millions, that he prooably never thought of 
enacting a law. Custom had the prompt recognition of 
tyrants and conquerors long after the patriarchate was de- 
veloped into tribes and peoples. One of the earliest cus- 
toms gave to male children a voice in the alienation of prop- 
erty. The land cultivated in common by village communi- 
ties was marque land ; and those who equally reapportioned 
it were " the men of mark." So the individual was recog- 
nized in the family and in the commune. From the first 
the substantial law of life was, as it is, that no man lives to 
himself as no man dies to himself. The suicide was a crimi- 
nal because he owed the commune. Crime and sin are life- 
wasting ; riehtness and righteousness consist in saving life. 
Religion and law had one end — the ennoblement of life and 
living. In the animal family also, while the individual 
subordinates to the group, his rights exist At times the 
family lives for the baby kid or the baby bird. The parents 
fight for it, as they toil for it and sing for it But when 
migration begins the babe will be deserted for the family, 
even though it starve. Individual right to property is rec- 
ognized by our domestic animals, so far as it is in actual 
possession or use. But when the art of accumulation has 
oeen developed, property is stored by all for all. 

So we see that while Kousseau seized upon the rights of 
the individual, and Thomas Paine emphasized the rights of 
man at the critical hour of our nation-making, it was only 
the elaboration of an elemental idea contained m the ancient 
family. Our Declaration of Independence affirmed the 
equality of human beings on the basis of an appeal to 
Nature. Equity was prominent in the courts of Home, fol- 
lowed by jurisprudence based on equity. Law of nations 
and law of Nature were recognized by Roman lasers as 
identical. Jurisprudence has a strong distaste for looking 
forward; legal methods look backward. Jurists in Rome 
always assumed a former perfect state of man. Rousseau 
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assnmed the same premise, and stroye to reconstract the 
state of Nature. Jefferson applied legal equality before the 
judge to politics ; that is, all were declared to be equal in 
making law as well as in obeying it. 

(13) TJie Evolved Individual. 

But it must be borne in mind that as the modern family 
is a yastly evolved family, so we are dealing with an evolved 
individual. The modem individual is a more imaginative, 
ethical, sensitive person. We feel the depths and heights as 
the primitive man could not — ^as even the medisBval man 
did not — as other races do not. The Chinese, says Dr. 
Parker, can endure unbound the severest ophthalmic sur- 
gery. Our self-consciousness has gone up as well as our 
consciousness ; so also our consciousness of the ^^ self higher 
than ourselves.'* Equality of culture approximates possi- 
bility. The lower classes rise to e<^ual privileges in the 
State. The value of the Bible was m the ec|u3ization of 
men's hopes. Science does for us the same thing in greater 
degree. Universal institutions, such as a seventh dars rest, 
also help to keep us from a loss of equilibrium. Tyranny 
enforces uniformity ; freedom seeks unity of aspiration and 
privilege. 

(14) Internationalism. 

The next stage of the evolved family must be interna- 
tional. The problem of the possible fellowship of nations 
is solved. Internationalism is demanded by commerce, by 
industries, by science, by enlarged ethics, by the forces 
steam and electricity. Our present difficulty m expanding 
our patriotism into philanthropy is a no greater task than 
has been laid on us at every penod of evolution. But every 
staffe of social progress persists; nothing is destroyed by 
evolution. The primitive family exists in its entirety. The 
evolved family depends for its safety on the integrity of the 
unevolved. The three foes of the family— celibacy, licen- 
tiousness, divorce — are equally foes of the State. So the 
township stands firm in the nation. Its importance was 
not exaggerated by Jefferson, nor its position emphasized 
too strongly by Freeman and Fiske. A State is a process 
of life. It can not ignore its past The ideal to find is that 
of easiest readjustment to changed environments. No so- 
cial adjustment is permanent We have still to invent the 
family of man, in which God shall be the one All-Father. 
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(15) Further Evolution of the IndividimL 

The evolution of personal rights will also continue. 
Woman's rights are real rights ; not pathetic appeals for un- 
natural privileges. She is an individual. We have found 
individualism to have reached this point ; not only of equal- 
ity before the law, but equality in creating custom and stat- 
ute. Lawmaking to-daj should rest freely where custom- 
making rested in the primitive family — that is, with intelli- 
gence and character. Women create customs, so should 
tiiey affect statutes. Herbert Spencer's argument that legis- 
lation is unsuitable for women oecause of their comparative 
excitability would not only reduce lawmaking to men, but 
to a very few men — the least excitable. Tested by an oil- 
well discovery, the nonexcited remnant of community 
should be the voters, while the excited develop the business 
and hold the property. The argument earned out would 
make a Hollander a better qualined voter than a New Eng- 
lander, and would disfranchise the French altogether. 
State burdens should rest on all ; but Mr. Spencer refuses 
to permit lawmaking, like custom-making, to reSt equally. 
Early suffrage in Massachusetts was allowed only by vote. 
Any one could be elected a freeman ; any one might be re- 

i'ected ; while Connecticut required church membership. It 
>y no means follows that suffrage is a universal right. Its 
natural basis is exactly the basis of custom-making — that is, 
intelligence ; it is not a natural right coming from family 
membership, but a privilege for those who qualify them- 
selves wisely to exercise it. A few able writers have of late 
advocated family suffrage as the true solution of the prob- 
lem. To give tne family vote to the father would be to re- 
store the primitive family in form without its evolution. 
However, family suffrage might be based on a preliminary 
vote of the members of the household. 

(16) Other Differentiations of the Family. 

All of our industries, our schools, our trades, and our 
arts were originally of the household. Kor did they cease 
to be family affairs until a recent date. It is in the memory 
of some of us when an American household included ne^y 
all that is now carried on by corporate institutions. We 
made our own lights and fuel; clipped, carded, spun, wove 
our own wool ; cut and sewed our own garments ; knit our 
stockings, hoods, and gloves ; wove our own carpets ; shod 
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our horses and made our own shoes ; raised our own meat 
as well as fruits and vegetables ; and made our own sugar 
from the juice of our own trees. We bought little besides 
needles, pins, potash, and cutlery. Now the exigency of 
steam power has created great factories, to make each one 

/its own specialty; and we at home are left, with narrowed 
industries and lessening enterprise, to buy what once we 
made. Since leaving us, each industrv has demanded pro- 
tection, while there is no protection, but increased prices, 
for the householder. The natural result has been to create 
a migration toward city life, and a reduction of our produc- 
ing class from nine^-five i)er cent, of the population to 
sixty-five per cent. The herding instinct is on the increase, 
while the ganglia of society are gorged and congested, and 
degeneration is evident in more than one stratum of society. 
This is but a temporary phase of the family I do not doubt. 
Electricity is a distributive force, whereas steam was con- 
centric ; and it will rapidly tend to restore social equilib- 
rium. But we have undoubtedly passed forever that con- 
dition of the family which was inclusive of the main arts 
and industries. The home of the future we can not fore- 
cast ; its beauty and glory will depend on its adaptability to 
rapidly evolving social conditions. As the secular family 
has been compelled* to yield up arts and industries, so the 
church family has been compelled to pass over education 
and medicine to the general public. From the earliest days 
the priest father was the educator and physician. Worship 
and instruction went together. The children were gov- 
erned by the household ; they were taught customs and 
rightness by the Church. In Europe the Church monas- 

. tery slowly passed into the university, and the nunnery into 
the female seminary. Our common-school education has 
but recently discarded religious instruction ; and many of 
our colleges still are traditionally the property of denomi- 
nations of believers. We are now in the tnroe of an effort 
to formulate a code of teachable morals, apart from a canon 
of supematuralism. The press is flooding us with the 
tentative results. 

(17) Our Industrial Problems. 

If I have suggested the right key to historic evolution, 
we may look for the solution of our industrial problems in- 
side family lines. Co-operation in production and profit- 
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sharing in distribution are distinctively ideas primitive to 
the family, but have undergone great development. While 
the anarchist looks for a subversion of historic evolution, 
the commune would be a restoration of the undeveloped 
family. All social reform must have its eyes in its forehead. 
To restore communistic land possession we must restore 
compulsory agriculture. The communism of the early fami- 
ly was adapted to the most perfect distribution, but not to 
the maximum of production. It required not only annual 
redivision of property, but continuous migration. As fast 
as one territory was exhausted another must be seized. This 
principle was inadequate to the subiection of a continent. 
The Danes and Jutes were, in fact, able to occupy only nar- 
row strips of England. They were, as Mr. Green snows, 
held fast or turned about by swamps and forests. Those 
Europeans ffained permanent possession of America who 
were best able to conquer not men, but land. Co-operation 
and profit-sharing are highly evolved conceptions of family 
unity of purpose, and seem to be the natural leading factors 
of any just and sound industrial reform. Certainly we have 
it demonstrated by history that, while charters and consti- 
tutions are of priceless value to restrain evil statute-making, 
laws will not compel or secure social industrial or political 
progress. 

(18) Lawmaking and its Dangers. 

Our great danger to-day is in the energy of legislation. 
No nation on earth enacts so many laws as the Ameri- 
can. The average of new statutes per day is at least one 
hundred and fifty, besides the minor legislating of super- 
visors and municipal corporations. Those that may affect 
every citizen of the United States are certainly over one 
hundred new ones every twenty-four hours. We remain as 
ignorant as unborn babes of nearly all of these. The primi- 
tive Aryan grew laws ; we deliberately manufacture them. 
(1) Came patriarchal authority ; (2) family precedent ; (3) 
codes of precedents, like the Ten Commandments and the 
Twelve Tables of Rome ; (4) an aristocratic interregnum, 
such as feudalism in Europe ; (5) pleading and contention ; 
(6) monarchic legislation ; (7) popular legislation. In our 
stage of development we are expending the most virile en- 
^rffy in devising new statutes. This Mr. Spencer terms 
" the new tyranny." The evil is not only in the enormous 
increase of new laws, but the perpetual annulling of those 
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not yet seasoned. The range and sweep of these laws is 
also dangerous, while the drift is to enlarge the power of 
the State at every session of the lawmaking bodies. The 
instincts of the people are changed from a sensitiveness for 
local rights to a desire to multiply general legislative en- 
croachments. A senator is held to be efficient in proportion 
to his activity in introducing new measures. Lawmaking 
may absorb far too much of tne ener^ of a people. Stat- 
utes are not panaceas for ills that lie m the habits and na- 
tures of the people. 

D. The Evolution of the Chubch. 

Incidentally, while tracing the evolution of the State, I 
have noted that of the Church. We must, however, so 
back to trace more carefully the collateral and alternately 
, subordinate advance of these two differentiations of the 
primitive family. As the care of the living became state- 
craft, the care of the dead became priestcraft. The two 
crafts naturally collided in authority, and for most of the 
time the priest has held the advantage. His was the grow- 
ing side of the family, and none ever left it. Sooner or later 
all heroes went over to him, and he was in communication 
with the chiefest of the patriarchs. He easily became in- 
spired; as Sir Henry Maine reminds us, the earliest customs, 
as well as the later laws of all nations, were supposed to be 
inspirations. Evolution also went on among the dead, and 
heroes rose to be gods. To this day the Church feels the 
need, above all things, of affirming inspiration, and requiring 
our belief in the same. After the State grew its codes of 
law, there arose a conflict of canon law with code. We do not 
even yet find it easy to discard a distinction between sacred 
and profane literature, between divine authority and secu- 
lar, between natural right and supernatural decree. Our 
modern heresy trials mean no more nor less than this : that 
the priestly class finds it difficult to withhold its books from 
investigation according to the natural laws of criticism. 
Biblical history must submit to historical tests. Super- 
natural episodes are no longer credited without demonstra- 
tion. The Church has been an evolution, a process of life, 
precisely as the State has been. From the deceased family 
and the departed saints and heroes it has eliminated and 
evolved the idea of the Living Infinite God — the All-Pur- 
pose. The infinite anthropomorphic deity becomes the in- 
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finite interpenetrating Will in Nature. So it is that history 
is compelled to consider the gods and Ood, as well as man ; 
religion as well as politics. Cope's Origin of the Fittest 
constructively follows Spencer's Survival of the Fittest. 
The family is the unit of Doth Church and State ; one body, 
one bloody reaching toward the family of Humanity, en- 
folded in the love of our Father. 

(1) Conflict of Church and State. 

The conflict of the Church with secular ideas simj)ly shows 
that the Church, by its origin, is more conservative than 
the State. Yet we must not forget its power for good. In 
some ways it has always been sure to touch the State help- 
fully. It was the Church that saved the Eoman Empire 
from lapsing into barbarism. It was the Church that united 
Great Britain and made possible its national life. To Arch- 
bishop Leighton, equallv with the Barons, we owe Magna 
Charta. The Church oi Home became the court of appeals 
for Europe, and we are bound to say that its authority was 
exercised, on the whole, for good. There was a vast utility 
in the Dei Oratia idea that mastered civilization for a^es, 
and tempered both feudalism and absolutism. The pnest 
brought the king to his knees. The State discovered new 
worlds, and the Church gave them away. But it was an 
arbiter for peace. The Church in America has been equally 
beneficent Whatever the bigotry of Puritanism, its patriot- 
ism never fiinched. But for the ministers of New England 
our Revolution would have failed, and our Constitution 
would, in 1789, have been rejected. 

At no point in historv does either State or Church quite 
disappear. They struggle with each other mightily, but the 
hierarchy is never quite triumphant. Most dangerous have 
been the eras when priest and kingf ormed an alliance, by 
** God's grace," gainst the people. The Church has brought 
about our finest historic episodes ; it has delayed, but it has 
ripened, our noblest fruits of progress. The papacy became 
arrested in its moral development because it must melt into 
the mold of the old decaying empire to save civilization 
from anarchy. But to-day the Pope is renewing the evolu- 
tion of Christianity. Home as a State is reborn, and the 
Church is free to expand as a Church. Our age has no more 
interesting feature tnan the assured fact that secular inter- 
nationalism is to be mated by a cosmopolitan democratic 
2 
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creed and Ghnrcli of homaiiity. Leo XIII is fulfilling the 
prophecy of Cavour. 

(2) The Church and the Home. 

It would be interesting, had I space, to more than note 
the parallel evolution oi the house and the kirk. The 
house has ever been the castle of its owner: the Church 
ever the asylum of the endangered. Beginning with equal 
humility, each has reached the highest point of pride and 
beauty. The stone on which the fbrst pnest fed the depart- 
ed became the pile of stones, more or less orderlv ; the stone 
tomb became the richer mausoleum, and finally a build- 
ing large enough to cover both living and dead. This 
building grew tul its airy spars rose to the skies in the pin- 
nacles of the cathedral On the other hand, the cave and 
the bark tent became a substantial house, and by stages the 
cottage and the mansion. The English 'All and the English 
Altar have with equal steps moved upward to the glory of 
Westminster and the social comforts oi Lambeth. 

E. History has bbek Real Progress. 

As in the organism that constituted life there are stages 
that the biologist does not hesitate to describe as progressive 
from lower to nigher, so in the social organism. Mr. Froude, 
following sharply after Mr. Maudsley, denies this. He af- 
firms there have never been finer specimens of womanhood 
than Nausicaa and Penelope; and among men that there 
are none now to surpass Socrates, Cicero, and St. Paul. He 
can see nothing in the increasing rights of individufds but 
decay of authority. As for any science of history, it is 
aU ** guesswork " with the historian. ** Theories," he avers, 
** shift from generation to generation, and one ceases to be- 
lieve any of them. I know nothing of, and I care nothing 
for, what are called laws of development, evolution, or devo- 
lution." He then quotes Carlyle, that " the history of man- 
kind is the history of its great men." This extreme hero- 
worship is nothing novel. Aristotle gravely argued that the 
inferior should b^ slaves to the superior : a doctrine that 
always ends in a reign of brute force. The logic of force is 
the same in all ages; but, as Hood says, ^'Ido wish our 
physical-force men would take a trip up the Biver Bhine — 
if it were only that they might see and refiect on these 
tumble-down castles. To my mind, every one of them is 
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like a gravestone set up at the death and burial of brute 
force." If we had no other proof of progress this would be 
enough, that the advocates of " might makes right " have 
certainly lost control of both the social and political world. 
As for St Paul and Jesus, the majority of the civilized men 
of that day joined in putting them to death, while such as 
Cicero, Socrates, and Seneca fared likewise or little better. 
The grandest poem of the ancient world concerns the rape 
of a wife and the sacking of a city in revenge. 

(1) Platcsibility of the No-Progress Theory. 

There is a certain plausibility about the no-progress argu- 
ment. One may discover delightful features at every stage 
of history. Evolution does not imply that we may con- 

gratulate none but ourselves. I can understand why the 
herokees resist the pressure to adopt statehood, take land 
in severalty, and give up tribal organization. Bed Jacket 
sincerely loved forest life. I took a friend into a biological 
museum. " Eeally," said he, " why speak of this creature 
as higher than that? I deny what you call progress. I do 
not concede that this lancelet with its gristle, or this shark 
with its spine, is one whit ahead of ito spineless predeces- 
sors; or that these modern birds are superior to the old 
saurians that were fish, bird, and mammal — all in one. The 
saurian had positive character: the strongest ruled. *A8 
those knights lie there' (he was quoting Mr. Froude), 'so 
they moved when they were alive; and when hard blows 
were going they had an ample share of them.' An amcBba 
has its advantages. It can oe now a stomach ; and anon its 
stomach becomes legs. As for ourselves, we are too much 
differentiated. My arms once lost, I must go on forever, as 
best I can, without arms ; but here is a creature you call 
very low down, yet it can grow a new leg in a few hours. 
There are certainly great disadvantages in not being able to 
molt our skins, or i^ hibernate in winter ; as there would 
be great advantage in getting on without puzzling our 
brains about immortality, liberty, evolution, and progress. 
' I see in biology only a stage on which the drama of life is 
played by successive actors. " 

(2) Some Tokens of Progress. 

Not only long reaches of history but abbreviated seg- 
ments show unmistakable gains in politics, ethics, and gen- 
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eral sociology. It is not that w6 are more free, but that our 
freedom is more generous and more honest. There was 
good in slavery, in war, in celibacy, in the duello ; but no 
reputable historian fails to recognize it as positive human 

SroCTess to have outlived and worked out slavery and the 
uello and celibacy from the social system. No one dares 
to sneer at our hope to reach a stage of universal peace. 
That life is vastly more valuable bcSeause of the develop- 
ment of individualism, and because of science that teaches 
alike our infinite and our infinitesimal relations, is evident. 
Carlyle makes the anarchists say : " Our fathers had at least 
another life to look forward to, but with your intellect and 
your progress you have taken from us that consolation.*' 
But such consolation is needed only when religion is pessi- 
mistic for this world — ^as, unfortunately, all our orthodox 
religions have been. At last the growing creed is a creed 
of the life that is, and faith in the truths that are revealed 
by research ; and progress of the upward-lookers. Athens 
with her Socrates lived by the labor of slaves and the trib- 
ute of allies ; America has abolished slavery, and trusts in 
personal thrift and in educated tact. 

(3) Progriss not Completeness. 

History describes a dream, a hope, an aspiration, rather 
than a complete real. But the realizations are quarter-mile 
stones on the road that man has trod. Ooethe sang of the 
universe : 

" It must go on creating, changing, 
Throagh endless shapes forever ranging, 

And rest we onlv seem to see. 
The eternal lives through all revolving, 
For all most ever keep dissolving, 

Would it continue still to be." 

If social organization is to move on forever, then the last 
thing to be desired is completeness. " The end of the older 
theology was perfection; of the older metaphysics, happi- 
ness ; out the nope of evolution is eternal betterment The 
glorious accumulation of moral power for the past century 
jeers at pessimism. It will be sad for our age if it long re- 
main so alien to Ood that we despair because we are not 
yet altogether happy." 
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P. The Laws of Pbooeess. 

(1) Power of Renewal. 

Gomte, with a grand generalization, affirmed that the life 
of humanity, like that of an individual, rises from youth to 
old age. Maudsley and the English pessimists carry this 
idea to its logical conclusion — namely, that after a laborious 
rise, life and proCTess will speedily rush down into degen- 
eration and deatn. Mr. Spencer allows that the future 
progress of civilization, under the never-ceasing pressure of 
increasing population, will be accompanied by an enhanced 
cost of individuation. The larger body of emotion reauired 
by the increased struggle for existence will require larger 
brain. The nerve system will pull harder on the muscular 
organism. Already the brain of civilized man is larger by 
nearly one third than that of the savage. This he believes 
will eventuate in lessening the reproductive faculty and 
checking increase of population. If this be true, the effect 
of the higher civilization, while it lengthens individual life, 
leaves the lower stocks the privilege oi more rapid increase 
and the certainty of overrunning the more advanced — as 
has in fact occurred in all the past. When the eminent 
poinologist Van Mons undertook the creation of a finer 
stock of pears, he did not begin with the best sorts then 
existing, but went back to wilder varieties and secured a 
new st^. Any line of evolution in fruit, he assumed, has 
after a while done its best and ended its progress. Then 
Nature makes a new beginning with fresh unexhausted 
material, to see if she can not go farther another time. 
Baces are constantly seen in history to have touched their 
limit of development. Nature wastes no time in trying to 
force them ; but she brings up new crude barbaric forces 
and sets them at work on the accumulations of their pre- 
decessors and expects them to go farther. She almost 
surely succeeds, for Greece surpassed Assyria, Bome sur- 
passed Oreece, and the Saxon races, on the break-up of 
Boman dominion, have made indubitable advance over the 
politics of the old mistress of the world. Our Puritan 
stock was new stock — men and women selected on the Van 
Mons principle. The culture of Europe was little drafted 
upon, and we did not fail to suffer in some directions because 
of the raw material of Virginia and Massachusetts. But the 
result was a group of men, both in the North and the South 
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of our colonies, capable of going a rifle's range ahead of 
European thought and enterprise. The highest culture of 
Europe would have been incapacitated by conservatism for 
creating our federated Union and our popular government. 
When Puritan blood began to flow thick, Nature overran it 
with a new invoice of migrants. As early as 1640 " The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam" bemoaned that foreiffners 
were allowed to come so freely to America as to " crowd the 
natives to the four corners of the earth." We lament the 
inferiority of the present foreign influx. A^art from 
criminals and the debauched, it is our constant 'salvation. 
"Naturalization " is primitive " adoption," adapted to higher 
stages of society. Immigration or migration of the common 
and unexhausted stock has always been the primest necessity 
for human advance. The populace must be renewed ex- 
actly as leaders must be. Not one of the great livingleaders 
but has sprung from below the peerage. Gustav Freytag 
in The Lost Manuscript shows that a moral disease attacks 
dynasties. Moral imbecility and insanity soon set in with 
hereditary aristocracy. The same law applies to municipal 
centers. Statistics snow that the population of great cities, 
without renewal from rural districts, collapses in moral and 
physical energy within three generations. 

(2) Antagonism Essential to Progress. 

The better part of social, like that of organic evolution, 
come«5 about by effort and use. War, so far from being an 
unmitigated evil, is, in the lower stages of civilization, a 
normal condition. We have even seen our own national 
life accelerated by the struggle with slavery ; and its accom- 
paniments lust and brutality. The Thirty- Years' War in 
the seventeenth century established in bloodshed the right 
of private judgment. Federalism had to show its horns at 
once. We began with a Secretary of War and a Secretary 
of the Treasury ; we added, as afterthoughts, a Secretary 
of the Interior and a Secretary of Agriculture. 

The first division of family power we have seen was into 
Church and State — a conflict at once. The irritation of 
these two forces, their mutual criticism, their struggle to 
win the favor of the people, their mutual restraint in crises 
of power, have been potent factors of human progress. The 
value of religion has ever been not so much what it taught, 
as its conflict with the secular powers ; now to restrain, now 
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to propel. In the Boman Empire secular power dominated ; 
in Palestine theocracy was supreme ; the two were essential 
to the rise of Christianity. 

The value of antagonism was recognized in the oldest and 
in the best literature. Homer and the Bible alike show us 
that valor and virtue were and m^ be synonymous. Moses 
and David and Ulysses, as well as Lincoln and General Jack- 
son, called on the ^ods for patriotic purposes. Out of the 
grosser strugde rises the moral and intellectual. The 
aesthetic and the ethical struggle survive that of brute force. 

Modem industri^d strife must not be considered as an 
unmitigated evil, but as a wholesome effort for betterment. 
The first want of life is food ; to this need have been added 
the very large number of wants which modem industrial- 
ism and commerce undertake to supply. Coalescence as 
well as conflict followed the demand for food and com- 
panionship. Bagehot makes persecution and imitation 
the chief factors of progress — an external and an internal 
potency. Primitive life was homogeneous, instinctive, me- 
thodic ; it made few trials, and moved along the shores of 
archaean seas, feeding on mussels. But modem life has 
contested with every possible force, or hindrance, making 
tools of the Caliban of electricity and of steam, while free 
schools reduplicate the honest needs of the toilers. Ancient 
life made masses; modem life makes individuals. No one 
is a copy of his neighbor, and, above all, each despises the 
idea of lacking originality. Genius to do startling things 
we most admire. We must expect and must endure indus- 
trial conflict as part of the process of man-making. 

Ethically, civilization is a battle with error. Mr. White 
finds science to have been constantly battled by supernatu- 
ralism. Ancient history, like ancient theoloffy, created its 
causes. To reason was to antagonize the revelations of dei- 
ties ; to study Nature was profane. Credulity was a virtue. 
That this struggle should persist into later evolution is not 
surprising. "Monkeys can get on with what religions and 
philosophies they have without conflict, but man can not — 
until he has reasoned Season's broadest demonstration, 
equal rights." All religions, all philosophies, all parties 
have sought to establish an etemal camp at some mile- 
stone of progress ; and would have succeeded but for an- 
tagonists. So it is that reforms have been struggles, and 
have cost the world some of its sweetest lives. 

Religion began as honor for family gods. Conflict of the 
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living involved at once conflict abont the family ghosts. 
Patnotism was also family virtue. It involved hate of out- 
siders. Naturally followed slaveir for this world, and hell 
for the next. We have at last developed beyond the sec- 
ular need of slavery; we shall soon have outgrown the sa- 
cred need of hell. The battle between Dei gratia and vox 
populi is ending in that grand compromise, voxpopuliy vox 
Dei. Human brotherho^ meets with Divine Fatherhood 
to construct the final family. The subtle force working 
for equity, for tempjerance, for brotherly kindness, has mar- 
velouslv gained during the nineteenth century. 

Conflict is not the finality ; it is the means and not the end. 
The very principle of antagonistic forces involves the oppo- 
site principle of possible helpfulness. The differentiation of 
sexm Nature involved not only the long servitude of. the 
female, but the origination of all that which is involved in 
those magnificent words mother, father, wife, and babe. 
The differencing of the vegetable from the animal kingdom 
involved not only antagonism, but everywhere also co-opera- 
tion. Man alone has five hundred species of plants in alli- 
ance with his civilization. 

The general course of progressive thought has been (1) 
an accumulation of knowledge of natural phenomena, witn 
an attempt at referring the same to causes ; (2) this'effort 
ends in an agglomeration of myth and science, as theology ; 
(3J a code of arbitrary morals and a creed of arbitrary belief 
follows ; (4) another advance in knowledge attacks ritual 
and beUei, ending after bitter strife in a reformation ; (5) 
the new heresy, having established itself as orthodoxy, loses 
its plasticity, and is assailed in turn by later knowledge. 
By such stages of conflict all historic progress has pro- 
ceeded. Evolution emphasizes the struggle, out it also em- 
phasizes the gain thereby. 

(3) Progress Conditioned, 

We have to free ourselves of the fascinating notion that 
we have defined development by showing relations of physi- 
cal environment. Buckle was tempted by his antagonism 
for reactionary creeds to emphasize too lightly moral causes 
of progress. He made climate convert the Pagans ; and he 
held Christianity to be purely a matter of latitudes. Canon 
Taylor believes Africa, from its position, to belong legiti- 
mately to Mohammedanism. Draper says : *^ Each race f ol- 
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lows a predestined conrse, determined by the configuration 
of the continent on which its lot is cast'' His own pages do 
not fully confirm the theory. Mr. Lecky goes so far as to 
say that " the rivers that rise and fall with the winter's tor- 
rents or the summer's drought, the aspects of vegetation 
which pursue appointed changes through recurring seasons, 
do not reflect more faithfully or obey more explicitly ex- 
ternal influences than do some ^eat departments of the acts 
of men." It has been argued mat Christianity owes its rise 
to the fact that the Boman Empire had put an end to a host 
of tribal and national autonomies, and created a universal 

{pvernment. But why did not some other one of the re- 
igions that thronged the Pantheon step out into power? 
It is much truer to facts to say that Christianity won its way 
as the religion of humanity and of higher morals. It was 
the best product of Aryan and Shemitic culture ; not the 
chance product of a rustic and a few ignorant disciples. 
Mr. Fiske more justly makes progress contingent on both 
environment and popular purpose. He sees in all historic 
advance a decrease of egoism and an increase of altruism. 
Mr. Spencer makes process depend on moral changes caused 
by the discipline of social life. Mr. Wallace defines progress 
as a capacity for acting in concert This is a just definition, 
if we remember that only highly individuated minds can 
rise above petty prejudices, and grasp the social problems of 
their generation, so as to perceive that no man can live to 
himseS, and no man die to himself. Only by the develop- 
ment of individuals can we secure international humanity. 
Home rule in Ireland is a personal question also in San 
Francisco; for justice established anywhere creates moral 
sentiment everywhere. 

It is easy to multiply the if s of progress. Mr. Ba^ehot 
affirms that one Australian tribe, could it have got nd of 
omen-searching, would have outstripped dl others. As it 
was, the most alert noses whipped ; and so Australian life 
remained on the dog-level. The native boys can run on all 
fours and track marauders as easily as a Scotch collie can 
track sheep. I have elsewhere shown that but for the de- 
velopment, contemporaneously with the human family, of 
the rose family and the cereal family, man could not have 
become a creature of progressive civilization. The rose 
family alone includes our pears, apples, peaches, plums, 
chemes, raspberries, strawberries, and blackberries. Mr. 
Shaler notes with much power the effect on civilization of 
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g:laciated soil, of snowy and arid mountains, of deforestiza- 
tion, as well as the influence of a single food product like 
the maize and the numpkin Napoleon, in his St Helena 
conversations with O'Meara, never tired of portraying the 
relations which England bore to the seas. Mahan, with 
immense power, shows The Influence of Sea Power on His- 
tory. If England had been united with the continent by 
ever so narrow a neck of land, she would have been invaded 
by Bonaparte, and the nineteenth century would have had a 
vastly different story concerning the spread of English ideas 
and Saxon tongues. 

Voltaire played with the chances of history. Gibbon liked 
a brilliant passage hinged on the possible. Pascal tells us that 
if Cleopatra's nose had been shorter the whole face of the 
world might have been changed. I should not lay half the 
emphasis that Mr. Creesy does on great battles. It Bunker 
Hill had gone wrong, it is easy to say but not to prove that 
the repubnc would not have been created. Such haps do not 
hinder the great currents of evolution. Mr. Lecky quotes 
Gibbon approvingly, that had Charles Martel been defeated 
at Tours, Mohammed would have displaced Jesus over most 
of Europe. We may more readily believe Mohammedanism 
would have been converted in Europe much as Christianity 
was, by the ethical and physical force of Northern tribes. 
German and English Christianity were, and could not be 
less than, Saxon emotions. There are gulf currents that 
absorb a thousand lesser currents ; and warm and utilize the 
floating bergs of icy prejudices and narrow determinations. 

This whole discussion, which has absorbed so much of the 
energy of historians for half a century, arose from and was 
necessitated by the rise of faith in law — ^law as above special 
Providences. The first escape from the supernatural in- 
terpretation of history was through Erasmus and the schol- 
ars of the sixteenth century, who brought the thought of 
Greece into the Western world and established the unity of 
art and literature. Geology and astronomy quickened the 
idea of irreversible law on earth and in the skies. Darwin 
showed us the unity of organic life, and Spencer elaborated 
the method of Nature in determining progress. Spencer is 
not only the synthetic formulator of science, but the father 
of the philosophy of history. The harmony of science and 
religion is coming about not by yielding the idea of a moral 
purpose in Nature, but by including purpose in Nature. 
Nature is itself purposive law. The tneological party re- 
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fused to find goodness in the natural, but demanded a 
supranatural Providence. This position fell of necessity 
into supplementary designs and afterthoughts. Buckle 
completed the rout of sunralegalism. But the temporary 
arrogance that placed all tne emjjhasis on physical environ- 
ments has been reproved by physical science itself. Evolu- 
tion is not only ethical, it is also devoutly religious. It af- 
firms not only the moral in history, but the Divine in Nature. 
The histonc schools of our century may be summed up 
as (1) That of Dei gratia^ or Divine supranatural Provi- 
dence. (2) That of intuitional ou^ht. Quashee ou^ht to 
be a slave. In this school the arbitrary factor outside of 
Nature steps into the world of Nature. (3) The experien- 
tid. This school finds man to be the creature of circum- 
stances ; possibly moral, more probably physical. Here Mr. 
Buckle ranged himself. (4) The school of evolution ; that 
of the organic growth of society. Here both the heredity 
and the environment are considered ; and it is not deniea 
that a universal purpose is involved in universal progress. 

(4) The Unconscious in Progress. 

In estimating human progress it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that instinct plays a great part. Biolo^ shows us 
that in our individual organism and its functioning there is 
a constant packing away of purposive volitions as subcon- 
sciousness ; that is, we do much the larger part of what we 
do automatically. This is a requirement in order to clear 
the way for advance steps of voluntary design. We digest, 
breathe, and perform most of our vital functions without a 
thought. We are assured that this tendency has ever gone 
on, and ever will go on. As we can perform complex qua- 
ternion problems where our ancestors could not count nf ty, 
the future man will be able to perform our severest mental 
problems by intuition. So with society. We collectively 
inherit instincts which relieve us of much conscious effort. 
But where they are erroneous, instincts become the worst 
hindrances to progress. Much of our religion is instinct, be- 
cause religion is backward-lookinff at its origin. Learned 
doctors of Berlin and amiable followers of the Eussian 
Jesus engage with moral enthusiasm in Jew-baiting. It is a 
part of their instinctive race hatred. Negrophobia is an^ 
other phase of the same inheritance. In secular affairs 
also we have our automatism. Before laws, the instincts of 
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races were customs, for which they fiercely fought, and 
without which they perished. Civihze an Indian tribe and 
you obliterate it Lawmaking in like manner is becoming 
an instinct with civilized races. Crane calls attention to 
the fact that the division of government into three depart- 
ments — legislative, executive, and judicial — ^has been our Ar- 
ran peculiarity for thousands of years. Sunday is a popu- 
ar instinct of all races. It would be impossible to create a 
Sunday by law ; as surely is it impossible to enforce a special 
method of Sunday observance. 

Our own age is establishing scientific and industrial in- 
stincts, for there are age heredities as well as race and 
family heredities. Our children are bom with an intui- 
tive propensity for tools, for invention, for engines, ihat 
does not come out of our family drift It is the age in their 
begetting. So each age is marked by the creation of new 
instincts. Occasionally the ages concentrate their power in 
a few individuals and give us great leaders. You can not 
account for them as you do for others. The crowd does 
not recognize them as of themselves, and is likely to kill 
them as demons or worship them as gods. Luther, Napo- 
leon, Darwin, were thus products of the activities of the 
ages — as well as Jesus and Socrates. 

History must also estimate lapsed instincts. Such was 
the custom of the earlier Aryans in India to divide so- 
ciety into three groups. Before twenty all were under tu- 
telage; from twenty till fifty all were persons of affairs, 
carrying on works or war ; from fifty onward all retired, says 
Mr. Maine, to "forest life.'' This last group no longer 
labored, but prayed, and were cared for by the second 
group. Such a custom, being lost, has left modem society 
with the shame of old age neglected and helpless. We care 
for the young even more tenderly than did our ancestors ; 
our next proolem must be to pension old age. 

Such a loss of social faculties is parallel to our functional 
losses as individuals. Our sense of smell, for instance, has 
lost the power which belongs to the Australian savage in 
common with the dog, while it is far keener for purposes' of 
art and culture. Lower races migrate like animals ; and only 
the most advanced have been able to establish a home instinct 

In general terms, we may say that civilization is the con- 
firmation of purpose over drift Our social instincts are 
very liable to become stubborn and non-progressive. We 
have religion inferior to our knowledge, ana politics be- 
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neath onr ideals in sociology. Parties boast of what they 
have done, and charches ]^lant their flags over the beliefs of 
their ancestors. But periods of parposelessness are incon- 
testably briefer than formerly. 

Our ablest writers fail to consider mankind as having, at 
the very outset, a fair propulsion in the way of hereditary 
progress. Inheriting the lamily, the lengthening of infancy 
increased the power of the conjugal bond, and improved 
the art of architecture ; pointing toward a more permanent 
home. The aesthetic arts, also to some extent inherited 
from animal life, naturally progressed in the way of adorn- 
ing dwellings and persons. The art of defense grew apace 
to defend the home. Music, as with birds, was a home art, 
rarely used except for domestic purposes. Music at the 
outset was purely a refinement of animal language, the ante- 
cedent or perhaps earliest stage of articulation. Bagehot 
thinks we can trace the history of man back to a pre-eco- 
nomic a^e. In my jud^ent, no such age is indicated. It 
is possible only to consider the human lamilj as bom of a 
trend forward in animal life, and as inheriting that push 
to process that had already turned the fore feet into hands 
ana filled them with wit, while projecting forward the 
frontal brain for comparison and direcuon. Purposing pre- 
ceded function in organic life ; and in social life we must 
conceive man from the start as a moral power, moving down 
time by the milestones of articulation — the alpha^t, the 
press, the telegraph. Progress is not an accident of lati- 
tude and scenery. 

The earliest records are those of reforms. The Vedas, 
2,500 years before Jesus, are a contention of rightness with 
evil. The Turanian stock shows marvelous achievement 
until development was arrested by a conceit of completeness. 
The Shemitic and Aryan races have moved on together, 
complementaiT irritants to progress, but mutually inter- 
dependent ana helpful. I do not believe any author has yet 
conceived the power of the interaction of these two races to 
stimulate prosress, if not even to prevent reaction and de- 
generation. The Australians, Tasmanians, and Eskimos 
made great gains in primitive art, and were checked either 
by isolation, climate, or war. Defeneration has been an item, 
but not the larger item, in the history of mankind. Con- 
servatism, valuable as it is as a preservative art, is, however, 
backward-looking and tends to arrest of purpose. Churches 
have become museums of antique views; schools have 
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ossified. The academies of Calcutta and Pekin and the 
University of Morocco have a contempt for modem life and 
thought Evolution in organism advances, we know, by 
definite accumulations of definite variation in successive 
generations, antagonistic to any and all tendencies to retro- 
gression. This is equally true 6f society. The earliest 
languages speak of men as divided into two classes — the 
upward-lookers and those who refuse to look before them. 

But as there have always been periods of greater and of 
less speed in evolution, so there nave been eras of special 
progress in special departments. While Greece stumbled in 
politics she went with swift certainty toward perfection in 
the fine arts. So it happens that we must go back 2,000 
years for our models in sculpture and painting. Never 
has ethico-social and industrial progress been so rapid as 
with ourselves. Puritanism, which with Cromwell reacted 
locally toward absolutism, crumbled like a rock of shale, 
but in America it went straight forward toward civil and 
religious liberty. Human bondage, apparently never better 
intrenched than in 1850, in 1870 remained only in foot- 

f)rints. We shall not be able to build like the Egyptians, or 
ay such roads as the Romans, until we can do it by machin- 
ery. Men's lives are now too sacred. The grand dream 
that man is only in the making is upon us ; and the belief 
that he will still be making aeons of aeons in the future we 
owe to Darwin and Spencer. Optimism is the first of politi- 
cal duties. Faith is the final generalization of all knowl- 
edge. 

G. Wbitees of Histoby. 

(1) Earlier Writers and Recent. 

History as written by the earlier races was not intended as 
a record of facts, but as the science of possible causations. 
That was the most admirable history which was the grandest 
dream. The pantheon of gods became vastly enriched with 
historic causes. Tha Great First Cause held his place as a 
historical necessity. It has been a later task of historical 
writing to show that all development is purely natural. 
Buckle's central word — one vastly needed to wholly clear the 
atmosphere — was " uniform sequences." 

Herodotus, Plutarch, and Tacitus stand out as fathers of 
the better method. Mediaeval history as well as modem, 
until very recently, was written for partisan purposes. Mit- 
f ord wrote his History of Greece to defend English aristoc- 
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r^oy ; Grote followed with twelve yolumes in the interest of 
democracy. 

Macaulay said : *' Facts are the mere doors of history ; to 
secure the abstract truth of facts is the historian's duty.'' 
But, with excellent theory, no man failed worse in achieve- 
ment. He used up all his energies on seventeen years of 
English life. Bancroft failed precisely in the same waj, by 
spreading before us a vast elaboration of facts, embellished 
in high literary art. Bossuet foreshadowed the true method 
in his Universal History. Gibbon seized upon the idea of 
unity in history. He prepared the way for evolutionary 
method. The God in History of Bunsen was another 
superb preparatory work. He pointed the way to that un- 
deniable purposiveness which we find in the orderly con- 
secutiveness of human development. Mr. Green, while 
writing mainly of the people, does not fail to trace the laws 
that control progress. For popular instruction the work of 
Johnston and of Fiske surpasses all heretofore done in this 
country. For a general discussion of history I believe we 
have hardly surpassed the compressed and just chapters of 
Joseph Priestley in his Lectures on History, published just 
one hundred years ago. Parkman has succeeded in touch- 
ing very near a golden mean between narrating the dra- 
matic facts of history and suggesting the truths that they 
touch. Notably he has kept not only a simplicity of narra- 
tion, but a childlike zest m story-telling that is the very 
genius of historical writing 

(2) DefimUons of History. 

Histerv has been defined to be the biography of great 
men, and following this idea we have writers who give us 
•nothinj5 of an age but Frederick or Cromwell. It is a 
definition too narrow for even the overriding genius of 
Napoleon. Following another line, historical writing lapses 
into a rise and growth of constitutions. The master pledges 
himself to write the history of the people. The rise of the 
laboratory method of investigation places history at last 
among the sciences. Our universities and colleges begin to 
recognize historical research as a superior element in ^uca- 
tion. 

(3) Editors of History. 

Hereafter the rough drafts of history — the cyclopaedic — 
must be done co-operatively. The magnificent achievements 
of Winsor ana Hubert Bancroft as editors recognize this 
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need. Buckle undertook single-handed the work of a regi- 
ment. Literature holds no more pathetic passage than tiiat 
in which he describes the discoyery that nis ambition has 
been vastly beyond his power of accomplishment. " Law," 
says Mr. Freeman, " has become a part of history." The 
same is true of archaeology, folk lore, ethnology, sociology. 
The laboratory method of investigation may m applied to 
elaboration. The work of the editor is synthetic. We 
have lived in and through an age of mere analysis in sci- 
ence and of criticism in literature. The editor is not a mere 
coUector. He does far more; he arranges and classifies 
facts to make them shed light on the reader and student. 

(4) Historical Dust. 

The real object of historical study is light. What we 
need to know is ourselves, not merely the men who have 
gone before us. Beware of loading down literature with 
local repetitions, mere trumpery outside your detached 
circle. There are cartloads of rubbish piled away in our 
libraries good for nothing but to be catalogued. We must 
learn in all directions to winnow. Bancroft fanned a 
good deal out of his volumes at their last editing. We can 
not aflfbrd time for huge volumes of commonplace facts 
concerning the Baxters and the Bandolphs; nor do we 
need to know your town annals when they in no way step 
apart from the doings of a thousand other towns. There is 
little value in gorging the memory with facts merely be- 
cause they occurred. The first of moral obligations is to 
try not to remember the useless. I know men with facul- 
ties who have spent their best energies on genealogies. A 
ton of such books is not worth one truth. They omy show 
that at the other end of the line a useful man did live. 
Wendell Phillips says : " Tremble, my good friend, if your 
sixpenny neighoor Keeps a iournal. xou shall go down to 
your children not in your fair lineaments and proportions, 
but with the smirks, elbows, and angles he sees you with." 
To unload history has become a prime obligation. We owe 
a chief debt to those who edit well for us. 

H. Impobtance op thb Study of Histobt. 

(1) History Prophetic, 

Prophecy, prevision, and hence provision, is the dignity 
of man above all brutes. It constitutes our chief tide to 
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supremacy. We are socially ^great by two things : property — 
things pre-yided — and the use we make of it. That the 
power to forecast increases in ns is certainly trae. It is 
folly to say we do not to-day comprehend the nature of 
popular gOTemment — its limits, its dangers, as well as its 
advantages — ^better than one hundred years ago. And it is 
true that we are schooled by such knowledge to less selfish- 
ness and to greater patriotism. There is less danger of an 
Aaron Burr, because we all see more clearly the folly of 
treason or secession from federal union. It is true that 
men can and will go wrong; the problem is the ratio 
in which we learn and resolve to go right. Prevision in 
the longer reaches of history is of precisely the same nature 
as that prevision which we do not hesitate to exercise in 
our industrial affairs and in our political purposing. The 
same anticipative calculation covers the farmer's sowings, 
the parent's advice, the preacher's warnings, and the educa- 
tor's instruction. That we are victims of an incoherent 
drama is happily a crotchet of men who have so often 
failed in prophecy that they deny that forecast is possible. 
The most doleful false prophecy of the nineteenth century 
was Mr. JProude's prognostication of the success of the 
Southern Confederacy m disintegrating the Bepublia His 
final conclusion is natural, that ^^ history can tell us little 
of the past and nothing of the future." 

Mr. Lecky suggests that wisdom of the historic sort 
might make many a revolution turn out wholly otherwise. 
It is certain that our American Bevolution, and the conse- 
quent nation-making, was presided over pre-eminently by 
tne genius of history. Adams and Jefferson were constant 
in their appeals to the past It is a curious fact that New 
Englanders are even yet instinctively Federalists and Vir- 
ginians are instinctively Democrats. Stronger even than 
pecuniary gain is the bias that runs in our veins and shapes 
' the arrangement of the cells of our brains. To understsmd 
the men and things of this generation we must understand 
those of the past; to foresee what men will become we must 
have a thorough knowledge of the present The chief 
error of humamtarian socialists is neglect of history. They 
feel as widely as the world, but do not grasp the causes of 
evils, and hence fail of the remedy. A young man opened 
a correspondence with me from reading my articles in the 
St Louis Olobe-Democrat It was shortly before the An- 
archist uprising in Ohicago. When the leaders of the 
8 
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movement were hune he wrote me from a small town in 
Georgia, saying : " I nope to live to shoot the judge, and 
avenge the death of those martyrs. I hate the flag and the 
laws that tolerate such tyranny." I had not suspected his 
views, but I wrote to him : ^' xou are making a mistake. 
Study American historv. It is your only antidote. Go 
back to John Adams and to Thomas Jefferson, and learn why 
our institutions are what they are, and the toilsome evolu- 
tion of ages that crowns itself with our Federal Union." 
Some time later he wrote to me : " I have taken your advice ; 
and now my wonder is that Americans dare let their chil- 
dren grow up without a more thorough understanding of 
their political and institutional life. I am now ready to die 
to sustain this marvelous fabric." It is, I assure you, no 
small pleasure to find in our best magazines the name of 
this same young man attached to articles of studious worth. 
History saved mm. 

(2) History expounds our Institutions, 

The trend of historical writing is so strongly of late to 
the study of institutions that there is no just reason why 
any young^ American shall grow up ignorant of our political 
system. But it is important that ne shall be able to distin- 
guish the vital from the transitory. I have seen of late an 
arrogant attack on the right of the smaller States to be 
represented in the Senate equally with Illinois and New 
York. But the whole Federal system is possible only on 
the basis of equality of the States. The study of Bryce's 
American Commonwealth, supplemented by Fiske's Civil 
Oovemment, should enter not only into school life, but 
family life. 

(3) History broadens our Sympathies. 

The study of history, by broadening our relations to men, 
serves like extended travel While intensifying patriotism, 
it cures us of the serious error of hoping or aimm^ to con- 
vert all men to our views add customs, our creeds or our 
Constitution. Federalism is the true historic child, in 
that it brings into friendly co-operation diverse types of men 
and methods. The moral element of history is thus pre- 
dominant. It enables us to get beyond partisanship. It 
shows us that true citizenship and true statesmanship con- 
sist in pure character, and that a healthy nation is, after 
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all, only a healthy family. It throws a search light also on 
the Church, showing us that religion originated as a family 
bond, and finds there the key of aU its problems. 

It is dawning upon the writers of American history that 
our institutions run as far back as our language for their 
roots. We can not study the history of the United States 
intelligently except as an CTolution. So long as the study ^ 
of history is held to be the overloading of the memory with 
royal genealo^es or with superabundant facts of little per- 
sonal application, it is an intellectual and moral detriment 
But we are learning to study America as a life ; its institu- 
tions as a natural growth ; and, what is of equal importance, 
the inherent or comcident dangers to progress. Collateral 
systems are of almost equal importance. I know no study 
likely to teach American youth more of yalue than the de- 
yelopment of federalism in Switzerland and Australia. Our 
own periodical literature has of late oyerflowed with crass 
plans for compulsory arbitration. Nowhere in the world 
nas there been a thorough goyemmental study of the sub- 
ject except in New South Wales. Switzerland has in her 
new Constitution important lessons for us in taxation, rep- 
resentation, and popular legislation. 

(4) Questions that History must etUightetL 

Arnold calls the art of goyemment " the highest earthly 
work." This is peculiarly true of a republic where each 
voter is equal to a king. " History," says Goldwin Smith, 
^* is a series of struggles to elevate the character of humanity 
in all its aspects — ^rengious, intellectual, social, and political — 
sometimer rising in an a^ony of aspiration and exertion, 
frequently followed by lassitude and relapses, as^reat moral 
efforts are in the case of individuals.*'^ Dr. White with 
great emphasis says : ^^ The demand of the nation for men 
trained in history, political and social science, can hardly be 
overestimated." Our congressmen should be, what perhaps 
they seldom are, men trained in questions of capital and 
labor, political economy, taxation, crime^auperism, and the 
rise and growth of our institutions. The recklessness of 
legislating without information is a crime. It is only in the 
light of history that we can prevent the extremes of oscilla- 
tion from centralization to local sovereignty, and the reverse. 
Since the war we have swun^ very far away from a true 
historic conception of State rights. Questions that crowd 
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on us for immediate settlement, and that can be solved only 
in the li^ht of historic investigation are the representation 
of the mmority ; suffrage based on intelligence ; loss of suf- 
frage for dishonor as citizens ; proportionate taxation ; ref- 
erendum, or the reference of alllaws to a vote of the people 
to be affected thereby ; the rights of the Cabinet to appear 
on the floors of Congress in ^vocacy of measures proposed 
by the Executive Department ; the nghts of employers and 
of employed ; an entire liberation of our punitory i^stem 
from the principle of revenge ; the pensioning of old age; 
the completion of the public-school system after the model 
designed by Franklin, Jefferson, and Washington, so that 
our schools shall not remain headless for lack of a national 
univerrity; a civil service delivered from the incubus of 
pauperism ; the complete and intelligent settlement of the 
money question so that our industries may be delivered from 
the baneful influence of indecision; public control of all 
poisons, including alcohol and drugs ; the proper limits of 
paternalism in controlling industries, such as railroads, post 
offices, telegraphs, and common roads; the liberation of 

r 'culture from legislation that meddles with markets and 
establishment of postal savings banks. These ques- 
tions must be solved by the slow process of evolution; 
nevertheless, not one of them but needs the white light of 
history. Madison averred that popular government with- 
out education in the principles of government would ^ be 
but ttie prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or both." It must 
be an ed!ucation so high as to create a national sentiment of 
honor, something to counteract the debauching influence of 
a partisan civil service. 

Our danger is from raw experiments, and overconfidence 
in the manifest destiny of the American people. Bed tape 
is sometimes the best kind of tape. Conservative institu- 
tions serve the useful purpose of showing what has been 
done or attempted. Travehng in circles is a constant politi- 
cal danger. Our financial experiments especially incline 
to repeat old blunders. Our activity of legislation has 
crippled agriculture, multiplied sumptuary laws, made a 
muddle of municipal government ; while taxation is fourfold 
the requirements of national development. Lincoln said, 
**We are making history very fast." True statesmanship 
allows a nation natural and therefore wholesome evolution. 

Mr. Parkin, in his admirable work on Imperial Federa- 
tion, says that national sentiment can be safe only when 
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based oil sonnd historical and indnstrial knowledge. 
^* Above all is it trae for a nation which has the great birth- 
right of free popular institutions, which has trtflitions be- 
hind and prospects ahead fitted to fire the noblest and 
purest enthusiasm. It seems a lamentable thing for any 
British child to grow up without having felt the splendid 
inspiration to be drawn from the study of British history. 
The work of ^ving education upon the immediate problems 
of national life, I]^^un at school, should be earned on at 
our colleges and universities." Our American schools need 
preciselv this advice. We shall wreck our Federalism, if at 
all, on the rock of historic ignorance. 

I have held only to tiie main current in my discourse, be- 
cause compelled by the exigencies of the occasion. It would 
be quite as easy to spend the full time in enlarging on the 
difficulties of the historic science — to show how very much 
progress is, after all, no progress at all, only coming around to 
an old solution of a social difficulty — ^and at least very small 
gain made with enormous travail. I could with equal ease 
enlarge on the complexity of data that must be handled in 
historical study, involving politics, sociology, ethnology, 
theolo^, the consequence being that able men fail to 
agree m their estimates, and therefore the laws of historic 
progress are differently estimated. But, on the whole, while 
Buckle and Lecky ana Piske and Spencer and Taylor and 
Stephens and Bryce and Draper may disa^ee in the em- 

J^hasis placed on special factors, they agree m the essential 
act that progress there is, always has been, and always 
must be ; they also agree substantially in the belief that a 
science of history is possible, and that the modem laboratory 
method will revolutionize historical synthesis as it has historic 
analysis. There is no reason for believing that while politi- 
cal economy is a recognized science, history, which furnishes 
the data for political science, must remain a chaos. Even 
psychology becomes a quantitative science, as physico-psy- 
chology ; and takes its place calmly in the laboratory with 
scales and alembics. 

I have implied, as I believe facts entirely warrant, that 
there is one main line of process and evolution in history 
culminating politically and industrially in the Federal 
Union of evolved famailies which we term the United 
States — ^that ri^ht on down the ages there has been one 
main line of gains in civilization. In spite of hindrances 
of all sorts, and many checks, there has oeen no long stay 
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of that human tendency onward and upward which, arising 
in Asia, passed by the milestones of the Orient, of Qreeoe, 
of Rome, of the Saxon States, and now, borne forward 
with impetuous zeal for a full humanity, is rolling over this 
continent ; has even touched Japan and China, and begun 
to convert the old fatherland of nations to higher ideas of 
the human family. Nor do I fail to see that the Australian 
States are in some respects improving on our American de- 
velopment. Not only empires but ideas move westward 
about the globe. The future, I as firmly believe we are 
warranted by the laws of historv to hold, will be in all re- 
spects a gain, a constant evolution beyond the present 
Humanitv escaped the bestial life as slowly as the anthropoid 
escaped tne animal organism. At three points, the frontal 
brain, the hands, and the or^ns of speech Nature lifted us ; 
on these lines moves our historical evolution — intellectual, 
industrial, and social. There is not a hint in contempora- 
neous life that this progress will cease. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE DISCUSSION. 

William H. Maxwbll, Ph. D. : 

While I do not deny the possibility of a science of history, I haye 
the temerity to doubt whether such a science has as yet been devel- 
oped. I take it that those who speak of the philosophy of history use 
philosophy and science as synonymous terms, because the definition of 
the philosophy of history usually given embraces the chief marks by 
which we recognize a science to be a science. The philosophy of his- 
tory, we are told, is the ascertainment of the laws that run through 
the past and forecast the future. In this definition the word law is 
the important word. What is meant by a law that runs through the 
past and that enables us to forecast the future f Before we seek to 
determine whether there are such laws we must know exactly what 
such a law is. I take it that law in this connection means the same 
as law when used with regard to natural phenomena. In this sense 
Prof. Huxley defines " law " as " a rule which we have always found 
to hold good, and which we expect always will hold good." Mr. 
Spencer defines " law " as " an unchanging order." The Century 
Dictionary defines '*law" in this sense as ''a proposition which 
expresses the constant or regular order of certain phenomena, or 
the constant mode of action of a force : a general formula or rule 
to which all things, or all things or phenomena within the lim- 
its of a certain class or group, conform, precisely and without ex- 
ception." The law of gravity, according to which alike the planets 
move in their courses and a feather is wafted downward from an eagle 
in its flight, is at once the best and most familiar example of such a 
law. The physical and biological sciences have given us so many of 
these laws that it is no longer difficult to determine their characteris- 
tics. A fact is not a law. An empirical formula, even though it sat- 
isfies a series of observations, if it does not explain all cases, is not a 
law. The first test of a law, then, is: Does it explain all the facts f 
The second test is : Does it enable us to forecast the future f In other 
words, given precisely the same conditions, will precisely the same 
effects follow f The ascertainment of the laws of astronomy has 
enabled astronomers to foretell with perfect accuracy future move- 
ments among bodies of dimensions so large and removed from us by 
distances so great, that of them the mind can form no adequate con- 
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oeption. Have such universal laws dominating men's actions in this 
world been formulated f If they have not, then there is no science of 
history. Empirical formulas, remember, are not universal lawB. 

The evolution of a natural law will necessarily follow a certain 
order. 

1. The ascertainment of facts and their classification. 

2. The discovery that from certain antecedents certain dense- 
quences are sure to follow. 

8. The forecast of the future. 

The first question, then, which we must determine is: Hare the 
facts in which the law is inherent, as the statue in the block of mar- 
ble, been ascertained and classified f 

Those who take the affirmative side of this question rest their ail- 
ment in the main, if not exclusively, on the supposition that our own 
institutions are developed out of the family customs of the primitive 
Aryan race. Now, admitting for a moment that this hypothesis is 
correct, I have to remark, first, that the members of the so-called 
Aryan family, albeit the most powerful and progressive of the human 
race, constitute but a part of the people of this world* A theory 
which explains Aryan development throws no light, f or instanoe, on 
the origin and fate of the Mound Builders. As little does it explain 
the wonderful phenomena of Egypt As the traveler on the Nile 
gazes on the wonderful monuments of a civilization now wholly 
effaced, as he examines each new evidence of mental strength and 
physical force, the questions are forced upon him, ** When and how 
did they learn to do these things f" and then, *' How was such a peo- 
ple ever wiped outf" In the presence of these facts, evolution is 
silent And when the same traveler sees depicted in the hieroglyph- 
ics six thousand years old precisely the same methods of irrigation, 
of navigation, of manufacture, which the natives around him are 
using to-day, he seeks in vain for an explanation. The first thing 
then which we are forced to note is that the so-called philosophy of 
history is not a science, because it does not explain, nor attempt to ex- 
plain, all the facts. 

But this is not alL Instead of analyzing and grouping facts, it 
starts out with a pure assumption — the assumption, namely, of an 
Aryan race, from which have descended to the Indo-European races 
not only kindred tongues but community of blood. I have no hesita- 
tion, however, in saying that, with the possible exception of Max 
Mailer, no investigator of standing has now any confidence that such 
a distinct race ever existed. The evidence derived from language 
goes for very little in presence of well-known historical facts as to 
whole nations changing their mode of speech. 
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The yery foundation, then, on which this particular science of his- 
tory rests is but a yague conjecture unsupported by eyidenoe. 

Again, inyestigators are not by any means unanimous that in the 
primitiye patriarchal family we find the promise and potency of our 
modem goyemmental system. They are not eyen agreed that the 
original family was patriarchal in its nature. There is some ground 
for the belief that it was not ; and it is almost certain that yarious 
customs and laws, whose origin has often been attributed to the patri- 
archal family, could haye arisen only in a community that was matri- 
archal or polyandric 

Judged, then, by the first test, there is as yet no science of history. 

Now, as to the second test of a science. Giyen certain antecedents, 
do certain consequences surely follow f Man's highest nature cries 
aloud against such a supposition. Is man free to choose one of sey- 
eral lines of action placed before him f " If," to use Mr. Fronde's 
words, ** it 13 free to man to choose what he will do or not do, there 
is no adequate science of him. If there is a science of him, there is no 
free choice. Mankind are but an aggregate of indiyiduals ; history is 
but the record of indiyidual action ; and what is true of the part is 
true of the whole." For my part, I prefer to belieye that man is free 
to choose what he will do and what he will not do, at least within cer- 
tain limits, and not that he always acts in obedience to an inexorable 
natural law. 

The common saying, '* History repeats itself," contains a gigantic 
falsehood. The same conditions neyer occur twice exactly alike. Each 
indiyidual is different from eyery other; each generation is different in 
some degree from that which preceded it From differing antecedents 
no process of logic has yet been discoyered by which we can infer simi- 
lar consequents. 

Coming now to the third test— the forecasting of the future— we find 
the science of history on no firmer ground. Prophesying is some- 
times easy after the eyent. But eyen in case of great religious and 
social moyements we ask the science of history in yain for an explana- 
tion. The science of history has not restored to us the lost secret of 
the foundation of Bome. The professors of that science do not pre- 
tend that they can now explain the rise of Buddhism or the origin of 
Mohammedanism. It is doubtful whether any of them, with all their 
present skill and knowledge, had he been set on this earth one hundred 
years ago, could haye foretold that the social instinct, after sleeping 
for thousands of years, would haye suddenly waked to life and pro- 
duced the kingdom of Italy and the unification of Germany. Nor wiU 
any one of them undertake to tell us now what changes in the map of 
Europe the instinct of Panslayism is yet destined to produce. 
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That certain empirical rules may be formulated I do not doubt 
That much of what the evolution philosophers tell us in their soci- 
ological studies is true I am ready to affirm; but it is true only 
within very narrow limits, and gives but a shcule of probability to onr 
prognostications of the future. For my own part, I believe that the 
chief use of history as applied to present affairs is to supply the experi- 
ence without which it is impossible to interpret the signs of the times 
and the significance of passing events. As a botanist can classify a 
new plant only when he is familiar with the species to which it belongs, 
so the man who would interpret social movements and govemmraital 
policies can do so only by determining the likeness to and the differ- 
ence from similar events in the past This, however, he may do with- 
out claiming the gift of prophecy. 

But even this is not t^e chief use of history. That use is ethical. 
Mr. Froude has stated it in language which can not be changed except 
for the worse : ^ One lesson, and only one, history may be said to re- 
peat with distinctness : that the world is built somehow on a moral 
foundation ; that, in the long run, it is well with the good, and in 
the long run it is ill with the wicked. There are laws for man's di- 
gestion, and laws of the means by which his digestive organs are sup- 
plied with matter. But pass beyond them, and where are we f In a 
world where it would be as easy to calculate men's actions by laws as 
to measure the orbit of Neptune with a foot-rule, or weigh Sirius in a 
grocer's scale." 

Mb. a. Emsbson Palmer: 

It seems to me that the question whether there is a philosophy of 
history is very much the same thing as the question whether there is a 
science of sociology. To argue such a question as that before this as- 
sociation, especially in view of the fact that one of its valuable publi- 
cations consists of a book on sociology, containing not less than seven- 
teen lectures, would appear to be a superfluity. Sociology is a new sci- 
ence, but the materials with which it deals are as old as society itself. 
It will not do to say as old as man himself, for we can scarcely conceive 
of primitive man as a social being. So is geology a comparatively 
recent science ; but the materials with which it deals are as old as the 
emergence of the earth from the fire-mist. 

He would be a bold man who should talk of the philosophy of his- 
tory as a thing fully formulated and complete. No science that deals 
with man can be an exact science. But that there is a potential phi- 
losophy of history can not, I think, be denied by any rational mind. 
And it is certain that from the beginning of recorded history the ma- 
terials for such a philosophy have been accumulating. Our perspect- 
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ive doubtless is not long enough to obtain a complete Tiew or to en- 
able us to draw inferences that are certain and invariable. 

Macaulay has said that facts are the mere dross of history, but that 
I take to be a partial and incorrect view. Facts seem to me rather the 
scaffolding on which history must be supported ; and if the scaffold- 
ing be removed the whole structure will fall in ruins. But of course 
the historian must be a good deal more than a mere annalist. It is 
only within a comparatively recent period that history has come to be 
written in a philosophic spirit 

Lord Bacon said that *' it is the true ofEice of history to represent 
the events themselves together with the counsels, and to leave the ob- 
servations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty and faculty of 
every man's judgment." But, happily, this is not the principle on which 
our best and wisest histories have been written. K idl men and women 
were Bacons, history written in that way might perhaps be all-suffi- 
cient But most of us require more than a narration of ** the events 
themselves together with the counsels," and feel quite unable to de- 
pend upon ** the liberty and faculty " of our own judgment 

Carlyle said a far wiser word than that of Bacon when he spoke of 
history as the Life of Man, and described it as '* what men did, thought, 
suffered, enjoyed ; the form, especially the spirit, of their terrestrial 
existence, its outward enjoyment its inward principle, how and what 
it was, whence it proceeded, and whither it was tending." Here we 
have the root of the whole matter. How different is history written on 
this principle from so much of the so-called history which consists of 
dates of battles, the coronation of kings, the rise and fall of dynasties, 
court intrigues, and the like ! These things tell us nothing of the Life 
of Man, which is the chief thing of interest and that which alone con- 
tains useful lessons for us. 

Viewed as the Life of Man, it is too plain for argument that there 
are principles underlying the history of the race that should be dili- 
gently sought out and most carefully studied. Given the facts to find 
the principles : that is the duty of the philosophical historian. 

Of course if we accept Napoleon's dictum— that history consists of 
fables agreed upon— we may easily deny that a philosophy of history 
exists or is possible. But with infinite patience the historian searches 
out the facts and verifies them, weighs and compares statement after 
statement detects errors as by more than human insight rejects much, 
and finally educes the life of the period with which he deals, the 
principles underlying it, and the lessons which it teaches for the pres- 
ent and the future. This is truly scientific work. 

There is one point that I should like to emphasize. In thinking of 
history, we are apt to think of something remote— far off from us in 
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time, if not in space. The fact is, nevertheless, that every day wb are 
making history, or helping to make it It seems to me that Emerson 
•ounded a true note when he said : " I have no expectation that any 
man will read history aright who thinks that what was done in a re- 
mote age, by men whose names have resounded far, has any deeper sense 
than what he is doing to-day." Shall we not feel a keener sense of our 
responsibility as citizens and as members of society if we realize the 
fact that we ourselves are contributing something toward the sum total 
of that comprehensive philosophy of history which the future shall 
write f 

*( The more thou searohest the more thou shalt wonder," said a wise 
man of the ancient time. It is a saying that has not lost its meaning 
with the enlarged and enlarging stores of science, which has taken the 
universe for its field. But not only is our wonder increased with the 
widening horizon of knowledge, but likewise there is an increased 
recognition of the unity of man and the continuity of his history. It 
is because man was the same yesterday that he is to-day that we feel 
so vital an interest in those old Greeks and Hebrews and Romans. So 
with increased study of men and of man, the conception of a true phi- 
losophy of human history must become more and more vivid to our 
minds and vital in our lives ; and we can not fail to perceive a sense of 
orderly development and of unity of purpose that inevitably leads up 
to the thought of 

** One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves." 

Mb. Powell, in reply, said that he had no special comment to make 
on the indorsement of Mr. Froude's views of history, as he had taken 
pains to reply to such doctrines in the body of his lecture. If there is 
no science of history, then there can be no science covering any space 
of time ; but the faormer plants on the contrary supposition, and the 
trader buys with a belief in ascertainable laws. Our parents advise us 
with a distinct understanding that age accumulates foresight. Is there 
no science of astronomy because comets sometimes break away from 
estimated courses f Is there no science of biology since the ChaJlenger 
upset some of our established data and theories t 

As for the Aryans, it is a crotchet that catches us occasionally to 
deny everything. Archbishop Whately took off this propensity by 
denying the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. Others have enjoyed 
themselves very much in denying the historical existence of Homer, of 
Jesus, and of Abraham. The fact that several whole tribes went over 
to Aryanism in language and worship shows only the powerful genius 
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of the Aryan cult The real dispute is whence the Aryans emerged 
into history. Did they originate in Asia or in Europe f It is nonsense 
for a company of ethical Aryan philosophers to deny the existence of 
their ancestors. 

If there is no science in history, the savage is as well ofF as the ciTil- 
ized. We all are blind together, and sure, sooner or later, of the ditch, 
fiut let OS go home with the oonyiction that pessimism is an evil above 
all evils, and optimism the chiefest of all virtues in a republic With 
Mr. MaiEwell's dosing remarks Mr. Powell was in hearty sympathy. 
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debate, if thev once begin to read, will find it hard to stop; and when they reach the 
end, if they do not make an unconditional surrender, they will find that some of their 
heavy guns are missing, a good deal of their light artillery, and a great deal of their 
useless baggage of contempt and scorn for doctrines which they did not understand." — 
Christian Kegister. 

** Mr. Powell traces the rise of intelligence and morals out of and above all preced- 
ing developments, uritU he reaches the great questions of God and immortality. As a 
statement of the process of conviction by which the doctrine of evolution is established 
for the development of physical life the work is entitled to confidence, and will interest 
and instruct its readers." — Boston Herald. 

** An earnest and profound thinker, Mr. Powell is a logical, forcible, and brilliant 
writer as well. It is iaic to say that no one of the very numerous works which of late 
years have sought to demonstrate the unknowable, unprovable mysteries of which 
Darwin and Spencer are the chief apostles and enunciators, has done so in more lucid, 
scholarly fashion." — Nrw Orleans Fimes- Democrat 

** All parts of the book are instructive, and while they instruct they never fail to 
interest. The driest facts of the evolution problem are made plain, and happily illus- 
trated ; but it is in such chapters as close the work that the interest culmmates and 
the purpose of the work is seen. No one will regret owning and reading Mr. Powell's 
work." ^-Boston New Ideal, 

^TUDIES IN HEGEL S PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
^ LI G ION, With an Appendix on Christian Unity in America. 
By J. MacBride Sterrett, D. D., Professor of Ethics and 
Apologetics in the Seabury Divinity School ; author of " Reason 
and Authority in Religion." Second edition. i2nio. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

"Professor Sterrett's 'Studies' are well written and careful. . . . If one wishes to 
know about Hegel on the Philosophy of Religion, there is reallv no better book than 
the present ... It gives an excellent general view of the Hegelian position." — 
London Saturday Review. 

*\ A book for study and prolonged consideration. No one can read it without 
receiving much intellectual and spiritual stimulus." — Bibliotheca Sacra, 

" The American book I hold worthy of a place beside Luje Mundi. It gives the 
logical method which Lux Mundi applies in a less technical and more popuUur taeat- 
ment They are studies at first hand, . . . earnest and noble, and offer noble aid to 
thought that would climb the loftiest and most difficult steep of knowledge. The path 
they trace is clear to the peak."— Rev. R. A. Hoixand, D. D., in TfuLtving Chnrck, 

*\ Dr. Sterrett is fiair more than a slavish expositor. . . . We cordialtv commend it 
as giving to the general reader a valuable idea of the great German's meuod in philos- 
ophy, as well as initiating him into the latter's treatment of some of the most important 
departments of human thinking."— £<m^<M( Literary World. 

"Dr. Sterrett has ^ven to the elucidation of Hegel those literary and critical 
abilities which make his hook a valuable contribution to !theology. No one can read 
it without profit. Dr. Sterrett is a helpful guide. He is careful, honest, frank, and 
scholarly."— 7*/ Standard of the Cross and the Church, 
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